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i.  In  Memoriam  William  Henry  Hamilton  Rogers, 
f.s.a. — The  death  of  this  Devonian  antiquary,  cultured 
historian  and  courteous  gentle-man,  took  place  on  Thursday, 
the  20th  November,  191 3,  at  his  old-world  residence,  Ridge- 
way  Row,  Colyton,  he  being  in  his  86th  year. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  born  on  the  1st  October,  1828,  and  was 
brought  to  Colyton,  in  1834,  by  his  guardian,  Donald  McNee 
Stirling,  who  then  began  a  headmastership  of  29  years,  of  the 
Feoffee  Grammar  School  in  that  town,  of  which  the  deceased 
was  probably  the  eldest  surviving  1  old  boy.'  To  the  author 
of  "  Beauties  of  the  Shore  "  (1838),  his  wife  and  their  talented 
daughter  Elizabeth  Mariamne  Stirling,  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  and  after  her  early  death,  in  1853,  the  marble  tablet 
placed  to  her  memory  on  the  walls  of  the  ancient  George's 
Meeting,  Colyton,  was,  as  recorded  on  it,  "  Erected  by 
W.  H.  H.  Rogers."  To  his  youthful  and  close  connection 
with  this  old  Unitarian  congregation,  and  with  its  members 
the  Stirlings,  Mrs.  Catherine  Kingdon,  Commander  George 
Eyre  Powell,  r.n.,  and  Mrs.  Powell  and  their  family,  he  owed 
those  liberal  and  charitable  views  of  religious  matters  which 
he  held  during  his  long  life. 

Having  qualified  as  a  chemist  he  practised  as  such  for 
some  years  at  Colyton,  where  he  later  became  a  bank 
manager.  Except  for  a  few  years  lived  at  Exeter,  when  agent 
for  the  Ashburton  Estate,  his  whole  life  was  spent  at  Colyton. 

His  archaeological  bent  early  asserted  itself.  In  1869 
appeared  his  "  Wanderings  in  Devon,"  which  contains  many 
examples  of  his  verse  writing,  notably  his  sonnet  "  Dartmoor," 
beginning: — "The  broad  Atlantic  bends  before  thy  throne." 
In  1877,  after  some  years  of  personal  survey,  he  published 
the  "  Antient  Sepulchral  Effigies  and  Monumental  Sculpture 
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of  Devon,"  a  richly  illustrated  quarto  of  400  pages  and  60 
plates,  dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Reginald,  Earl  of 
Devon.  In  1888,  came  his  "  Memorials  of  the  West," 
probably  the  best  known  of  his  works,  and  the  first  to  be 
published  by  his  friend  Mr.  Commin.  The  "Strife  of  the 
Roses  and  Days  of  the  Tudors "  came  in  1890;  "West 
Country  Stories  and  Sketches,"  in  1895,  this  containing  the 
Colyton  story  "  Saved !  "  ;  and,  in  1902,  "  Archaeological 
Papers  relating  to  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Wilts,  Hants  and 
Devon."  His  monograph  "  Rogers  of  Brianston,  Dorset,  and 
Barwick,  Somerset,"  is  dated  in  1904,  and,  two  years  later, 
came  his  thin,  illustrated  quarto  pamphlet  "  Monumental 
Brasses  found  in  the  Churches  of  Stoke  Fleming,  St. 
Saviour's  and  St.  Petrock's,  Dartmouth." 

Much  of  his  work  remains  in  MS.,  some  volumes  of 
which  he  confided  to  the  custody  of  the  present  writer. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
London  on  the  21st  March,  1872,  an  honour  unsought  but 
valued  by  him,  though  he  was  unable  to  be  present  for  formal 
admission. 

He  was  a  skilful  organist,  and  built  that  organ  of  which 
he  was  justly  proud,  and  for  the  housing  of  which  he  erected 
a  chamber  opening  out  from  his  dining  room  at  Ridgeway. 

On  the  water  colour  drawings  of  his  friend  W.  Newbery 
he  set  high  value,  and  was  the  owner  of  some  fine  specimens 
of  this  Devonian  artist's  skill. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  is  survived  by  three  daughters. 
His  body  is  buried  in  Colyton  Cemetery  with  that  of  his  first 
wife. 

The  earliest  portrait  of  him  is  a  charming  miniature  by 
Elizabeth  Stirling  in  the  collection  at  Ty  Tringad  ;  and  one 
of  the  latest  is  here  reproduced,  shewing  him  seated  by  her 
model  of  the  quaint  Colyton  town  crier,  in  company  with  the 
author  of  "  Colytonia,"  whom  he  had  known  intimately  from 
his  birth.  Geo.  Eyre  Evans. 

Ty  Tringad,  Aberystwyth. 

2.  Sutcombe  Church. — The  first  part  of  an  interesting 
article  by  Miss  E.  K.  Prideaux  on  Sutcombe  Church,  which 
appears  as  an  Appendix  to  this  issue,  will  be  found  to  be  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  ecclesiology  of  Devon.    This  church, 
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though  little  known  on  account  of  its  somewhat  isolated 
position,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  many  old 
churches.  One  of  the  Editors  of  the  D.  &  C.  N.  S*  Q.  visited 
it  some  two  years  ago  and  was  much  impressed  by  its  inter- 
esting character,  and  at  the  same  time  lamented  its  deplorable 
condition,  for  decay  and  the  hand  of  time  were  fast  obliterating 
its  most  interesting  features.  On  this  account  it  seemed  very 
desirable  that  what  remained  of  its  chief  characteristics  at 
the  present  time  should  be  placed  on  record,  and  the  name 
of  Miss  E.  K.  Prideaux,  who  recently  contributed  a  scholarly 
paper  to  our  pages  on  Branscombe  Church,  at  once  suggested 
itself  to  us,  for  Sutcombe  was  the  home  of  at  least  two 
important  branches  of  her  family.  This  article  has,  there- 
fore, been  specially  written  by  Miss  Prideaux  at  the  request 
of  the  Editors,  and  with  the  financial  assistance  of  several 
members  of  the  Prideaux  family  as  well  as  that  of  our 
publisher,  Mr.  J.  G.  Commin,  we  are  able  to  issue  the  paper 
in  a  much  more  complete  and  elaborate  form  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  been  able  to  do,  and  we  feel  sure  it  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  our  readers. 

It  is  with  much  gratification  we  learn  that  since  this  paper 
was  written,  a  fund  has  been  started  by  the  present  Rector  of 
Sutcombe,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  R.  Wheeler,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  church.  It  is  very  apparent  from  this  article  that  such 
restoration  is  most  urgently  needed,  especially  that  of  the 
Theuborough  aisle,  the  south  wall  of  which  is  in  actual 
danger  of  falling.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  whole  of  the 
necessary  funds  to  be  raised  locally,  it  is  hoped  that  those 
to  whom  this  account  of  the  church  and  its  builders  may 
appeal,  will  be  disposed  to  help  in  its  preservation  and  its 
restoration  to  a  decent  state  of  repair. 

The  Rector  will  be  most  grateful  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  feels  inclined  to  help  him  in  the  work  which  he  has 
so  promptly  taken  up.  Eds. 

3.  Notes  on  Churches  of  Deanery  of  Kenn,  Duns- 
ford  (VII.,  Appendix,  p.  80.) — The  statement  that  the  present 
font  is  a  copy  of  the  original  described  by  Dr.  Oliver  is 
open  to  question.  It  stood,  when  Dr.  Oliver  saw  it  in 
Nov.,  1839,  under  the  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  North 
or  Fulford  aisle,  and  was  moved  from  there  to  its  present 
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position  by  my  great  uncle,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Adams,  the  in- 
cumbent, about  1840,  and  persons  now  living  in  the  village  who 
remember  its  removal  are  positive  that  there  has  been  no 
new  font  since  1839.  Dr.  Oliver  described  it  as  clotted 
with  layers  of  whitewash,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  my 
great  grandfather,  Col.  Baldwin  Fulford,  placed  the  present 
screen  in  the  church,  he  had  the  font  restored.  If,  as  Dr. 
Oliver  suggested,  the  font  dated  from  1420-55,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  carving  on  Bishop  Lacy's  shield  had 
perished,  and  in  removing  the  layers  of  whitewash  was 
effaced.  The  shield  replacing  it  bears  only  a  bend  en- 
grailled, and  is  not  Fortescue  as  stated  by  the  author  of 
the  notes.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  cotisses 
which  accompany  the  bend  in  the  Fortescue  coat,  that 
family  have  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  had  any  con- 
nection with  Dunsford. 

It  is  possible  that  it  was  intended  to  carve  the  Dennis 
arms,  and  that  the  carver,  with  so  small  a  shield  and 
difficult  a  material  as  freestone,  came  to  grief  over  the 
intricacies  of  the  three  leopards'  heads  jessant  de  lis. 

The  window  in  the  south  aisle  bearing  Bishop  Phillpott's 
arms  was  put  in  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Stephens,  Vicar,  1845, 
who  was  sub-dean  of  Exeter  and  a  son-in-law  of  the  Bishop. 
It  is  his  arms  and  not  Brayton  which  are  in  the  window 
impaling  Phillpotts. 

The  eagle  lectern  described  in  the  note  was  carved  by  a 
man  named  Windsor,  who  at  the  time  was  a  verger  in 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and  formerly  butler  to  Bishop  Phillpotts. 

The  carved  sanctuary  chair  was  presented  to  the  church 
by  Prebendary  Durnford. 

The  oak  seats  in  the  Fulford  pew  were  moved  there 
from  the  chapel  at  Great  Fulford  by  Col.  Baldwin  Fulford. 

The  floor  slab  to  Sir  John  Fulford,  1580,  is  not  the 
earliest  memorial  in  the  church,  there  are  several  older  ones 
covered  by  the  floors  of  the  pews. 

Page  85.  The  arms  impaled  by  Fulford  on  the  brass, 
viz.,  Gules  a  cross  between  4  uncovered  cups  on  a  chief  or  3  peli- 
cans vulning  themselves  sable,  are  those  of  Giles. 

Shillingford  (p.  141)  :  Shield  on  the  font  displaying  a 
chevron  between  3  roses.  It  is  most  probable,  I  think,  that 
these  arms  are  those  of  Norley  of  Norley,  otherwise  written 
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Northleigh.  In  the  Western  Armory  p.  88,  is  the  following : 
"  Aeffington.  Norley.  Argent  a  chevron  sable  bet.  3  roses  g." 
In  the  note  on  Alphington  Church  (Vol.  VII.,  Appendix, 
p.  10),  a  sketch  of  arms  of  Northleigh  of  Matford  is 
given,  and  the  arms  described  as  bearing  3  escallops.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  at  the  renovation  of  the  screen  the 
roses  had  been  converted  by  error  into  escallops,  and  that  the 
original  shield  was  as  described  in  the  Western  Armory  extract 
from  Had.  MS.,  5827. 

Shillingford  (p.  142) :  The  arms  of  Fulford  are  gules 
a  chevron  argent,  and  not  as  described  in  the  note. 

Tedburn  St.  Mary  (p.  149),  the  Fulford  Transept: 
"  The  transept  is  called  the  Fulford  aisle,  apparently  only 
for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  servants  of  the  Fulford 
estate  used  it  for  sittings ;  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
Fulford  property  in  the  parish." 

The  above  statements  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
a  very  unreliable  source.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Park  of  Fulford  is  in  the  parish,  there 
are  also  the  Manors  of  Uppecote  and  Melhuish  held  by  the 
family  since  1270  and  before  1420  respectively;  these  and 
other  lands  remain  as  part  of  the  Fulford  estate.  There  is 
every  probability  that  from  a  very  early  date  the  owners  of 
Fulford  were  benefactors,  and  that  in  former  times  they  used 
to  attend  the  services.  It  was  to  Thomas  &  Ursula  Fulford 
of  Fulford,  that  Dr.  John  Chardon,  Rector,  1581  to  1601, 
dedicated  the  sermon  preached  by  him  in  Exeter  Cathedral 
on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  1594,  "  in  memoriall  of  the 
Citie's  Deliverance  in  the  Daies  of  King  Edward  the  Sixt." 

Sir  John  Fulford  of  Fulford  married  as  his  first  wife 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Dennis,  who  was  patron  of 
the  living  of  Tedburn  in  1521.  Bridget  Fulford  was  buried 
there  Nov.,  1633. 

I  merely  mention  these  facts  as  evidence  to  negative  the 
theory  that  the  sole  reason  of  the  aisle  being  called  after  the 
family  was  that  the  servants  sat  there. 

Francis  Fulford. 

4.  Churches  in  the  Deanery  of  Kenn. — The  follow- 
ing words  occur  on  p.  72  of  Miss  Cresswell's  interesting 
notes  on  the  church  of  Doddiscombsleigh.    She  is  describing 
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the  15th  century  glass  in  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle,  and 
says  : — "  In  the  upper  lights  there  are  four  figures  of  saints, 
one  of  which  (without  an  emblem)  is  a  restoration  ;  the  others 
are  St.  Stephen,  St.  Blaize,  and  a  saint  carrying  three  cups, 
or  flagons,  on  a  tray."    A  recent  visit  to  the  church  has 
shewn  me  that  all  four  figures  of  saints  have  emblems  and 
that  the  only  restoration  is  the  saint  with  the  cups.  The 
saints  are  as  follows,  reading  from  left  to  right : — 
(i.)    S.  Stephen,  with  his  stones  of  martyrdom. 
(it.)    S.  Laurence,  with  a  book  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
gridiron  in  his  left.    This  is  the  saint  whose  emblem 
Miss  Cresswell  did  not  observe,  as  the  grid  of  the 
gridiron  is  in  the  base  of  the  light  below  the  cusps. 
(tit.)    S.  Blaize,  with  his  woolcomb  over  his  right  shoulder 

and  a  book  in  his  left  hand. 
(iv.)    S.  Heydrop,  a  saint  carrying  what  appear  to  be  three 
cups  on  a  platter  in  his  right  hand. 
No.  iv.  is  a  most  interesting  figure,  and  I  have  the  authority 
of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell  for  saying  that  Nos.  i.,  ii.  and  iii. 
are  quite  intact  and  original,  but  No.  iv.  is  a  restoration.  They 
have,  however,  reason  for  believing  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  S.  Heydrop  originally  occupied  that 
opening,  although  the  fragments  were  beyond  the  possibility 
of  preservation.    Mr.  Clayton  restored  all  five  windows  at 
his  own  expense,  and  the  firm  have  very  kindly  examined  their 
working  drawing  of  this  particular  window  for  me. 

Can  any  reader  of  Devon  &>  Cornwall  Notes  &  Queries  tell 
me  anything  about  S.  Heydrop,  and  the  reason  of  his  com- 
memoration in  a  Devonshire  Church  ? 

He  does  not  occur  in  Baring  Gould's  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
nor  in  Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  the  official 
Roman  Catholic  Menology  of  England  and  W ales  does  not  mention 
him.  The  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  occupy  sixteen 
big  volumes  in  Latin,  without  an  index,  and  a  letter  to  the 
Societe  des  Bollandistes  in  Brussels  has  met  with  no  response. 

Husenbeth  (Emblems  of  Saints,  1882)  describes  S.  Heydrop 
as  Bishop  Confessor,  and  says  that  his  emblem,  "Three 
cruets  on  a  Book,"  occurs  in  the  crypt  of  Ghent  Cathedral. 
I  have  been  told  that  he  occurs  in  Henry  VII.  Chapel  at 
Westminster.    But  why  should  he  be  in  Doddiscombsleigh  ? 

F.  W.  Morton  Palmer. 
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5.  Goods  of  Charles  II.  at  Cullompton  and  Nymet 
Tracey. — Copy  of  an  original  document  dated  16  Nov.  1660  : 

"  Wheras  the  Kings  Ma'y  by  his  proclamation  bearing 
date  at  Whitehall  the  14th  day  of  August  last  past  hath 
streightly  comanded  all  persons  whatsover  who  have  any 
goods  belonging  to  him  in  their  possession  or  keeping  to 
deliver  or  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered  to  the  right 
Honrble  the  Earle  of  Sandwich  Mr  of  Jhis  Mats  great  Wardrobe 
And  wheras  I  am  informed  that  there  are  in  yor  possession 
several  goods  and  household  stuffe  appertayning  to  his 
Maty  These  are  by  vertue  of  authority  to  me  given  by  the 
said  Earle  of  Sandwich  to  require  you  to  send  the  said 
goods  unto  the  said  great  Wardrobe  within  ten  daies  after 
the  Receipt  hereof  or  to  send  me  a  particuler  of  them  that 
I  may  take  due  care  for  their  disposall  as  you  will  answear 
the  contrary  at  yor  peril  1  Dated  at  the  said  Wardrobe 
the  1 6th  day  of  November,  1660. 

To  Ann  Snell  widowe  living  in 
the  pish  of  Cullumpton  in  ye 
County  of  Devon. 
To  John  Hall  of  Nimmey  Trasey 
in  the  County  of  Devon  Gent. 
These  two  warrants  were  delivered  to  Mr 
Crewes  the  day  and  yeare  abouesaid. 

Endorsed  on  back, 
[erasure]  "  per  Wrare :  ye  one  to 
Widdowe  Snell  the  other  to  John 
Hall  in  ye  County  of  Devon  for 
ye  bringing  in  of  concealed  goods 
1 6°  Novembr-  1660. 

H.  Tapley-Soper. 

6.  The  Walker  Cornish  MSS. — Robert  Walker,  son 
of  Robert  Walker,  of  Exeter,  born  1699  and  died  1789, 
was  Rector  of  Lawhitton.  In  Lake's  Parochial  History  of 
Cornwall f  he  is  said  to  have  "  made  large  collections  for  a 
Parochial  History  of  Cornwall,  and  issued  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing, but  failed  to  carry  out  his  design."  In  whose 
possession  are  these  MSS.  at  the  present  time? 

J.  H.  R. 


In  a 
different 

hand- 
writing. 
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7.  Gyndage — Rummage — at  Fowey. — The  following 
extract,  relating  as  it  does  to  the  West  at  so  early  a  date 
(ante  1322  A.D.)  is  worth  insertion  in  your  columns.  It  was 
communicated  to  Notes  and  Queries  of  June  21,  1913,  under 
the  heading  Rummage. 

The  writer  says : — "  In  a  composite  headed  roll  (dated 
by  the  compiler  of  the  official  list  t.  Edw.  II.),  among 
the  1  Exchequer  Accounts  K.R. '  is  part  of  a  statement  of 
expenses  incurred  before  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  king's 
reign.  The  name  of  the  accountant  and  title  of  the  account 
are  missing." 

"  Idem  computat  in  rollagio  dictorum,  .xl  doleorum  vini 
in  eadem  villa  de  lostwithiel  de  celario  dictorum  mercatorum 
vsque  ad  aquam  .x.s  Et  in  towage  eorundem  per  aquam 
videlicet  per  iiij.  leucas  de  lostwithiel  vsque  Fawe  adnauem 
.xiij.s.  .iiij.d.  Et  in  Gyndage  eorundem  in  Naui.  v.s.  .  .  . 
Et  in  rumagio  eorundem  xl.  doleorum  vini  in  Naui 
.xxj.s.  viij.d.  ...  Et  in  vino  empto  pro  eisdem  .xl.  doleis 
vini  oillandis  in  Naui,  videlicet  in  .xlj.  galonis  .xiij.s.  viij.d. 

"Acc.  Exch.  K.R.,  17/34  m  3-" 

I  hope  some  expert  will  be  able  to  explain  what  were 
the  actual  operations  termed  "rumagio"  (translated  by  the 
correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  as  "  Rummage,"  whether 
correctly  or  not,  I  do  not  know),  and  "Gyndage  ...  in 
Naui,"  the  latter  of  which  cost  5s,  and  the  former  26s.  8d. 

The  whole  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  pipes  (?)  from  the 
merchants'  cellars  to  the  King's  ships  in  Fowey  harbour  is  a 
very  interesting  one.  Ant.  Inq. 

8.  Dunkeswell  Abbey. — All  that  is  known  of  this  once 
famous  Abbey  will  be  found  in  Mr.  J.  Brooking- Rowe's 
Cistercian  Houses  of  Devon  (1878),  and  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Rogers' 
Memorials  of  the  West  (1888).  Both  these  writers  state  that 
in  very  dry  summers  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  Abbey 
buildings  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  grass  turning  brown 
over  them  in  the  meadow  on  the  south  side  of  the  modern 
church,  a  portion  of  Abbey  Meadow  Farm,  now  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  H.  Pyle.  This  occurred  in  the  unusually 
dry  summer  of  1913,  when  the  opportunity  was  seized  to 
thoroughly  explore  the  site  of  the  Abbey  and  make  as  com- 
plete a  plan  as  possible  of  those  portions  remaining  above 
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ground,  and  of  such  of  the  foundations  as  are  known  of  a 
certainty  to  exist  below  ground.  On  the  plan  which  accom- 
panies, nothing  but  what  was  actually  found  during  the 
investigation  has  been  marked,  suppositions  being  shown  by 
dotted  lines.  The  measurements  given  are  obviously  approxi- 
mate only,  from  the  nature  of  the  exploration,  which  precluded 
any  digging,  but  they  may  be  taken  as  fairly  accurate. 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  D.  &>  C.  N,  &*  Q.  may  be  able  to 
add  to  this  plan  from  his  knowledge  of  ruins,  etc.,  now  no 
longer  existing,  and  also  allocate  the  various  rooms  or 
buildings  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  erected.  No 
plan,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  hitherto  been  made  of  this  Abbey, 
so  it  is  hoped  that  this  one  may  prove  of  general  interest. 

The  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  photographs  by 
Miss  Julia  E.  Chappie,  and  the  plan  has  been  plotted  by 
Mr.  Maxwell  Adams.  W.  E.  Pitfield  Chapple. 

9.  The  Sheriff's  Oath. — Among  the  many  interesting 
things  to  be  found  in  Bishop's  Lacy's  Register,  which  the 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Record  Society  hopes  shortly  to  supply 
to  its  special  subscribers,  is  the  oath  which,  by  a  royal  writ 
addressed  to  the  bishop  on  23  Nov.  1432,  the  bishop  was 
called  upon  to  take  from  Edmund  Pyne,  Sheriff-designate 
of  Devon.  It  is  in  English,  and  runs  as  follows:  Ye  shall 
serve  the  Kyng  well  and  trewely  in  the  office  of  Sherif  in 
the  Shire  of  Devon  and  do  Kynges  profit  in  all  things  that 
belongeth  to  you  be  Waie  of  your  Office  to  do  as  ferforth 
as  ye  can  or  may.  Ye  shall  trewely  keep  the  Kynges  ryghtes 
and  that  longeth  to  his  Corone.  Ye  shall  not  assent  to  deedes 
to  lessing  or  to  concealment  of  the  Kynges  ryghtes  or  of 
his  Fraunchises  and  Wherever  ye  shall  have  any  knoweleth 
that  the  Kynges  ryghtes  or  the  ryghtes  of  his  Corone  be 
cancelled  or  withdrawen,  be  hit  in  landes,  rentes,  Fraun- 
chises, fraytes  or  any  other  thing  you  shall  do  all  youre 
true  power  to  make  hem  to  be  restored  to  the  Kynge  agen 
And  if  ye  may  not  do  hit,  ye  shall  certifie  the  Kynge  or 
sum  of  his  Counsell  th  [ere]  of  swiche  as  ye  hold  for  certyn 
will  say  hit  to  the  Kynge.  Ye  shall  not  respite  the  Kynges 
dette  for  any  gift  or  favour.  Where  you  may  raise  hem 
without  to  grete  grevaunce  of  the  dettours  ye  shall  trewely 
and  ryght  wisely  trete  the  people  of  your  Sherefwik  and 
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do  ryght  as  well  to  poure  as  to  riche  in  all  that  longeth  to 
your  Office.  Ye  shall  do  no  wrong  to  any  man  for  any  gift 
or  good  or  behest  or  promise  of  goode,  ne  for  favour  or 
hate  ye  shall  distourbe  no  mannes  ryght.  Ye  shall  trewely 
acquire  at  the  Exchequer  all  those  of  whom  ye  shall  any- 
thing receyve  of  the  Kynges  dette.  Ye  shall  nothynge  take 
Whereby  the  Kynge  may  loose  or  whereby  that  right  may 
be  distourben,  letten  or  the  Kynges  dette  delaied.  Ye  shall 
trewely  retorne  and  trewely  serve  all  the  Kynges  Writtes 
as  ferforth  as  hit  shall  be  in  your  power  and  connyng.  Ye 
shall  noone  have  to  be  yower  undersherif  or  clerk  that  was 
undersherif  or  any  of  the  Sherifs  Clerk  the  last  year  passed. 
Ye  shall  take  no  Baiilif  into  youre  service  bot  sarche  as  ye 
wille  answer  fore.  Ye  shall  make  iche  of  yowre  Baillifs 
make  suche  oth  as  ye  make  yourself  in  that  that  longeth 
to  their  occupacion.  Ye  shall  receife  no  Write  bi  you  nor 
be  any  of  youre  vusseles  or  any  selad  under  the  seall  of 
any  Justice  save  of  Justices  in  Eyre  or  justice  assigned  in 
the  same  Shire  that  ye  be  Sherif  ynne  or  of  Justice  of 
Newgate.  Ye  shall  make  youre  Bailiffs  of  the  most  trewe 
and  sufficient  in  the  countre.  Also  ye  shall  do  all  youre 
peyne  and  diligence  to  distroie  and  make  to  sees  all  manner 
of  heresies  and  errours  commonly  called  Lollardries  With- 
ynne  youre  Baillywike  from  tyme  to  tyme  to  all  youre  powre 
and  assist  and  be  helpyng  to  the  Ordinaryes  and  Commis- 
saries of  holy  churche,  and  favour  and  maynteyne  hem  as 
ofte  tymes  as  ye  shall  be  required  by  the  said  Ordinaries 
and  Commissaries.  Ye  shall  be  dwellyng  in  youre  proper 
person  withynne  youre  Baillifswike  for  the  tyme  that  you 
shall  be  in  the  same  office.  Ye  shall  not  latte  your  Sherifwik 
or  any  Bailliage  thereof  to  ferme  to  any  man.  These  thynges 
all  ye  shall  trewely  keep  as  God  helpe  you  and  the  holy 
Seyntes." 

The  word  "  lessing "  or  "  leasing "  we  know,  from  the 
Bible,  means  injury  or  wrong.  WTe  stumble  for  a  moment 
at  "  such"  when  written  "  swiche  "  or  "  sarche."  "  Ferforth" 
looks  strange,  but  if  we  divide  it  and  read  "  as  far  forth  as 
ye  may,"  the  strangeness  vanishes.  Deeds  puzzles  us  for 
a  moment  when  written  "  deades."  So  does  "  sherifwik," 
although  we  are  familiar  with  bailiwick.  Evidently,  too,  the 
Cockney  clerks  of  the  15th  century  had  the  same  peculiarities 
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as  the  Devonshire  maids  acquire  when  they  have  been  a 
short  time  in  London  and  insist  on  pronouncing "  it"  as  "hit." 
Otherwise,  saving  the  use  of  "  do "  in  the  sense  of  render 
or  look  after  and  the  use  of  dette  as  the  plural  of  debt, 
there  is  little  difference  between  the  English  of  this  writ  of 
1432  and  the  rural  up-countryman's  English  of  to-day. 

Note  also  one  very  wise  rule  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  from  imposition.  No  preceding  sheriff's  undersheriff 
or  clerk  was  to  be  reappointed. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

10.  Yeo,  of  Bradworthy. — Tuckett,  in  his  Devonshire 
Pedigrees,  page  105,  asserts  that  John  Yeo,  of  Atworthy,  in 
Bradworthy,  the  founder  of  this  branch  of  the  Yeo  family, 
was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Yeo,  of  Fishley,  in  Hatherleigh 
(temp.  Hen.  VII.),  who  was  the  second  son  of  William 
Yeo,  of  Heanton  Sachvile.  He  also  states  that  this  John 
Yeo  was  identical  with  the  John  Yeo,  of  Hatherleigh,  who 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Honeychurch,  and  became  the 
grandfather  of  John  Yeo,  of  Reed,  in  Hatherleigh. 

In  the  Harleian  Society's  MS.,  in  the  British  Museum, 
1 1 63,  fo.  138)  there  is  no  suggestion  in  the  pedigree  signed 
by  Robert  Yeo,  of  Bradworthy,  that  John  Yeo,  of  Atworthy, 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  family  of  that  name  at  Reed 
or  elsewhere  in  Hatherleigh. 

But  from  the  parish  registers  of  Bradworthy  there  would 
appear  to  be  some  connection  between  the  Yeos  of  Reed 
and  the  parish  of  Bradworthy,  for  we  find  the  following 
burials  recorded : — 

1575.    John  Yeo,  of  Reed,  May  8. 

1587.    Thomas  Yeo,  of  Reed,  March  27. 

The  writing  is  rather  illegible,  and  might  be  Rud  or 
Reed.  I  can  find  no  such  place,  or  any  resembling  it,  marked 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map  of  that  parish,  scale  1  inch 
to  1  mile. 

According  to  the  Harleian  MS.,  Robert  Yeo,  of  Brad- 
worthy (who  signed  the  Visitation  in  1620),  by  his  wife  Alice, 
daughter  of  Oliver  Kelly  of  Kelly,  had  the  following  family  : — 
Oliver  Yeo,  son  and  heir,  of  London ;  James  Yeo,  second 
son ;  Edmond  Yeo,  third  son  ;  Samwell  Yeo,  fourth  son  ; 
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John  Yeo,  fifth  son ;  Robert  Yeo,  sixth  son ;  and  Jonathan 
Yeo,  seventh  son. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  England,  I  was  enabled  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Rector,  Rev.  A.  E.  Dobson,  to  examine  the 
registers  of  Bradworthy.  The  baptismal  register  has  lost 
several  of  the  front  leaves  before  1600,  and  parts  of  the  next 
pages  are  illegible.  I  was  able  to  decipher  the  following 
baptisms  down  to  162 1,  when  again  there  are  many  pages 
illegible : — 

Baptisms. 
1602.    Thomasin,  d.  John  Yeo,  Apr.  6. 
1602.    Elizabeth,  d.  Richard  Yeo,  Apr.  18. 

1606.  *Phillipp  (?),  d.  Robert  Yeo,  gent.,  May  21. 

1607.  Richard,  s.  John  Yeo,  Aug.  24. 

1608.  *Edmond,  s.  of  Robert  Yeo,  Jan.  29. 

1609.  *Samwell,  s.  Robert  Yeo,  gent.,  Jan.  10. 

1610.  Ambrose,  s.  of  John  Yeo,  Apr.  11. 

1 610.  Johan,  d.  John  Yeo,  [illegible] ,  Sep.  9. 

161 1.  Richard,  s.  William  Yeo,  June  5. 

161 1.    *Grace,  d.  Robert  Yeo,  gent.,  Feb.  25. 
161 1.    Elizabeth,  d.  William  Yeo,  Oct.  4. 

1613.  John,  s.  of  John  Yeo,  gent.,  Dec.  25. 

1614.  Richard,  s.  John  Yeo,  [illegible],  Jan. 
1616.    John,  s.  John  Yeo,  [illegible] ,  March  25. 
1616.    Grace,  d.  William  Yeo,  May  19. 

1616.    ^Robert,  s.  Robert  Yeo,  gent.,  Nov.  13. 

1616.    Damill  (?  Samwell),  s.  John  Yeo,  Feb.  14. 

1618.  Frances,  d.  John  Yeo,  Feb.  28. 

1619.  [  ],  son  William  Yeo  (?) 

1621.    Joseph,  s.  John  Yeo,  Dec.  9. 

Those  marked  *  would  appear  to  be  sons  of  Robert  Yeo, 
who  signed  the  Visitation  1620.  They  are  in  the  same  order  as 
in  the  Visitation,  which  gives,  in  addition  to  the  above,  John, 
fifth  son,  who  probably  comes  between  Samwell,  1609,  and 
Robert,  161 6,  as  there  were  parts  of  the  register  I  could  not 
decipher.    There  are  no  daughters  mentioned  in  the  Visitation. 

Amongst  the  deaths  I  found,  1595,  Alice,  wife  of  Robert 
Yeo,  gent.,  buried  2  Sept.,  and  written  below  in  modern 
handwriting,  "  daughter  of  Oliver  Kelly  of  Kelly."  If  that 
addition  is  correct,  none  of  the  above  can  be  children  of 
Robert  who  signed  1620  Visitation, 
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The  following  are  the  burials  down  to  1621. 

Burials. 
1550.    Robert  Yeo,  June  12. 
1560.    John  Yeo,  Jan.  2. 
1569.    Johane  Yeo,  Nov.  13. 
1569.    Mary  Yeo,  Nov.  23. 

1572.    Robert  Yeo,  of  Atworthie,  gent.,  bur.  July  25. 
1575.    John  Yeo,  of  Reed,  May  8  (Reed  or  Rud). 

1587.  Thomas  Yeo,  of  Reed,  March  27  (Reed  or  Rud). 

1588.  Elizabeth,  d.  Nicholas  Yeo.  bur.  July  9. 

1589.  Richard  Yeo,  of  [illegible],  bur.  Aug.  18. 

1591.  Elinor,  wife  of  John  Yeo  [illegible],  March  5. 

1592.  Robert,  s.  of  Nicholas,  bur.  March  5. 

1593.  John  Yeo,  of  [illegible] ,  bur.  Apr,  29. 

1593.  Richard,  s.  of  Ri.  Yeo  [illegible],  Sept.  16. 

1594.  Margery,  d.  of  Nicholas  Yeo,  Apr.  22. 

1595.  Alice,  wife  of  Robert  Yeo,  gent.,  bur.  Sept.  2 ;  added 
later,  "  daughter  of  Oliver  Kelly  of  Kelly.") 

1596.  Nicholas  Yeo,  March  7. 

1600.  Kathrine  (?),  d.  Ri.  Yeo,  bur>  Aug.  30. 

1601.  Bartholomew,  s.  Ri.  Yeo,  Dec.  26. 
1603.    Nicholas,  s.  of  Thomas  Yeo,  Aug.  23. 

1608.  Dorothie,  wife  of  Thomas  Yeo,  bur.  May  3. 

1609.  Degorie  Yeo,  buried  Oct.  23. 
1614.    Robert,  s.  Ri.  Yeo,  June  29. 

1614.    Thomazine,  d.  John  Yeo,  of  [illegible],  Aug.  24. 

1616.    Thomas  Yeo,  June  19. 

1619.    Grace,  d.  William  Yeo,  Aug.  2. 

1619.    Margery,  d.  of  John  Yeo,  of 

1 62 1.    Richard  Yeo  [illegible]  20. 

In  conclusion  may  I  ask  if  any  readers  of  these  Notes  and 
Queries  can  supply  the  following  information  : — 

(1).  What  authority  had  Tuckett  for  stating  that  John 
Yeo,  of  Atworthy,  in  Bradworthy,  was  the  son  of  Nicholas 
Yeo,  or  that  he  was  identical  with  the  John  Yeo,  of  Hather- 
leigh,  who  married  Ann  Honeychurch  ? 

(2.)  To  what  place  does  the  Reed,  or  Rud,  in  the 
Bradworthy  Register  refer  ? 

(3.)  Can  anyone  supply  from  the  transcripts  of  the 
Bradworthy  Register  of  Births  the  births  in  this  family  before 
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1602,  as  these  pages  are  lost  from  the  original  ?  And  also 
any  which,  owing  to  the  illegibility  of  the  original,  have  been 
omitted  to  the  year  1621. 

(4.)  Was  the  Alice  who  died  in  1595  the  Alice,  daughter 
of  Oliver  Kelly  of  Kelly? 

As  I  am  some  twelve  thousand  miles  away  from  England, 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  find  these  things  out  for  myself. 

Since  writing  above  I  find  mention  of  a  Richard  Yeo, 
son  and  heir  of  Robert  Yeo,  of  Atteworthy,  in  1438,  in 
the  schedule  of  deeds  in  possession  of  Cary  trustees  at  Tor 
Abbey  (D.A.,  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  168). 

Heanton  Sachville. 

11.    Vicars  of  Lelant. — Copied  from  the  list  hung  up 
in  the  church  of  Uny  Lelant,  Cornwall. 
Andrew  de  Montibus — 
William  de  Capella — 15th  Feb.,  1265. 
Sir  Walter,  called  Gascogne — 25th  Sept.,  1274. 
Sir  Amand  de  Cambron — 20th  Novr.,  1281. 
Master  Robert  le  Seneschal — 20th  April,  13 10. 
Master  Gilbart  de  Cornubia — 5th  June,  131 1. 
Sir  Walter  de  Haydore — 14th  July,  1342. 
Sir  Robert  de  Mannesfelde — 27th  June,  1344. 
Sir  Nicholas  Penferne — 5th  March,  134J. 
Sir  Lawrence  de  Trenerwyton — 4th  April,  1350. 
Thomas  Lammanba — 10th  Octr.,  1376. 
Sir  John  Clerk — 25th  Octr.,  1393. 
John  Bryt — 10th  June,  1416. 
Sir  Richard  Tresagherne — 28th  July,  1432. 
John  Clogge — 23rd  Feb.,  143 §. 
Master  Stephen  Lanyhery — 30th  April,  1440. 
Master  John  Pascaw— institution  not  recorded. 
Master  John  Carew — 3rd  Dec,  1491. 
James  Gentell,  also  called  Jenttle — 1523. 
George  Mason — 23rd  April,  1546. 
Master  Gabriel  Mortone — 18th  Sept.,  1548. 
Sir  Nicholas  Kernes — 8th  Octr.,  1557. 
Robert  Stowford — 1st  Septr.,  1576. 
John  Bagwell — 13th  July,  1596. 
Thomas  Masters,  b.a. — 10th  Octr.,  1601. 
Robert  Chollocombe — 4th  March,  160*. 
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Nichodemus  Pestle — 5th  Deer.,  161 1. 

John  South,  m.a.— 8th  Feb.,  i62|. 

Thomas  Currey,  m.a. — 16th  March,  1635. 
(The  history  of  the  church  during  the  Commonwealth  has  no* 
been  ascertained.) 

Robert  Fowler,  m.a. — 31st  Deer.,  1660. 

William  Bridgwater— 23rd  May,  1662. 

John  Bullocke — 12th  Novr.,  1662.  ' 

John  Hawkyns — 7th  July,  1676. 

William  Polkinghorne — 1st  March,  170*. 

John  Shepheard — 1st  July,  1726. 

William  Symonds,  16th  Novr.,  1727. 

George  Rhodes — 27th  April,  1776. 

Cornelius  Cardew — 5th  Feb.,  1782. 
Vicars  of  Lelant  and  Towednack,  St.  Ives  having  been  con* 
stituted  a  separate  benefice  1826  : — 

William  John  Phillpotts — 4th  Novr.,  1831. 

Uriah  Tonkin — 9th  Octr.,  1832. 

Richard  Frederick  Tyacke — 24th  Feb.,  1869. 

William  Reid  Erskine — 21st  Feb.,  1902. 
Towednack  was  constituted  a  separate  benefice  in  1903,  and 
the  first  vicar  of  Lelant  (only)  was  William  Reid  Erskine. 

Nellie  Trott. 

12.  A  Duel  at  Bodmin. — From  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  Sat.,  April  16,  1791,  I  extract  the  following:  "In 
consequence  of  some  harsh  expressions  which  occurred  in 
a  midnight  conversation,  a  duel  took  place  a  few  days  since 
at  Bodmyn,  in  Cornwall,  between  Captain  John  and  Captain 
Simmons,  both  of  the  Cornish  Militia.  The  parties  by 
agreement  fired  together,  ^when  Captain  Simmons'  ball 
unfortunately  entered  the  abdomen  of  his  antagonist,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  wound  his  life  is  thought  to  be  in 
extreme  danger."  J.  H.  R. 

13.  Topsham. — Can  any  reader  state  if  there  are  any 
authentic  views  (or  possibly  models)  in  existence  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret,  Topsham,  which  preceded  the  present 
structure,  and  also  of  the  one  which  preceded  that  and 
would  have  been  contemporary  with  the  present  tower  ? 

Antiquary. 
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14.  West  Country  Clock  and  Watchmakers  (VII., 
p.  242,  par.  169).  — I  have  a  hall  clock  that  belonged  to  my 
grandfather,  bearing  the  inscription  on  face,  "  Wm.  Lancaster, 
Plymouth  Dock."  The  name  of  Plymouth  Dock  was  changed 
to  Devonport  in  1824.  He  must  have  been  a  good  maker,  for 
the  clock  has  been  going  since  my  earliest  recollection  and 
keeps  perfect  time.  Alfred  Croft. 

15.  West  Country  Clock  and  Watchmakers  (VII., 
p.  242,  par.  122). — Tiverton  Churchwardens'  Accounts, 
1614-5.  Paide  John  Minifee  for  makeinge  of  the  pygge  for 
the  third  bell,  for  6  staples,  and  a  plate  for  the  clock,  10s. 
1619-20.  Paid  Mr.  Franks  for  changing  of  the  clock  to  strike 
upon  another  bell,  5s.    1771.    John  Tucker,  clockmaker. 

Anon. 

16.  West  Country  Clock  and  Watchmakers  (VII., 
p.  242,  par.  169). — I  have  an  old  clock  brought  from  Devon- 
shire a  few  years  ago.  It  bears  upon  the  case  the  date,  1748, 
and  I  believe  it  has  been  in  our  family  at  least  since  that 
time.  The  face  of  the  clock  bears  the  name  44  Hum.  Hooper," 
and  the  name  of  the  town,  "  Oakhampton  "  (sic.)  The  latter 
places  the  maker  as  a  Devonshire  man.  The  face  of  the 
clock  could  have,  of  course,  been  put  on  at  a  later  time  than 
that  indicated  on  the  case.  The  Town  Clerk  of  Okehampton 
is  unable  to  tell  me  anything  of  Mr.  Hooper.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  some  information  concerning  this  clock- 
maker.  Richard  Webber,  Junr. 

17.  Buckfastleigh  Church. — The  church  of  Buckfast- 
leigh  is  in  a  remarkable  position  on  a  hill  more  than  half 
a  mile  away  from  any  part  of  the  present  town.  Yet  it 
was  until  recently  the  only  provision  for  worshippers  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  England  residing  in  this  town. 
Is  there  any  serious  reason  known  for  its  being  built  at 
such  an  inconvenient  distance,  although  in  so  commanding 
a  position  ?  I  say  serious  reason,  because  the  legendary  ex- 
planations as  to  Brent  Tor  and  some  others,  which,  though 
isolated,  are  not  so  extremely  inconvenient  for  the  scattered 
population  which  surrounds  them. 

A  Member  of  the  Devonshire  Association. 
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18.  Gate  Posts. — The  illustration  of  two  granite  gate 
posts  in  a  lane  near  Lustleigh  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  way 
the  posts  were  slipped  in  and  out.  The  socket  arrangement 
of  the  post  under  the  bush  is  particularly  interesting.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  they  bear  no  relation  to  each  other  now, 
being  at  the  entrance  of  fields  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lane. 
Note  the  five  notches,  as  explaining  why  our  present  gates 
are  five-barred.  „,E.  A.  S.  Elliot. 

19.  Topsham  Privateer,  "King  George,"  1779. — For 
over  a  century  there  hung  in  the  bar-parlour  of  a  small 
public-house  near  the  Quay,  Topsham,  Devon,  the  following 
printed  advertisement : — 

For  a  cruise  of  six  months,  now  fitting  out  in  the  Harbour  of 
Topsham,  &  to  be  got  ready  with  all  despatch 

THE  PRIVATE  SHIP  OF  WAR  "KING  GEORGE" 
A  complete  frigate  built  ship,  400  tons  burthen,  copper  sheathed, 
mounting  22  6-pounders  all  on  one  deck,  with  2  9-pounders  on  the 
forecastle,  and  6  4-pounders  on  the  quarter  deck,  besides  swivels  and 
small  arms. 

This  ship  will  be  fitted  out  at   very   great   expense  &  have 
accommodation  for  150  men.    To  be  commanded  by 
CAPTAIN  BENJAMIN  BUTTELL. 

All  gentlemen,  seamen,  and  able-bodied  landsmen  who  are  desirous 
to  make  their  fortune  may  apply  to  the  said  Captain  Benjamin  Buttell, 
Mr.  William  Jones,  or  Mr.  John  Osbourne,  at  Topsham,  who  will  give 
them  good  encouragement,  and  particularly  hopes  for  the  company  of 
those  gentlemen  who  were  with  him  on  his  last  fortunate  cruise. 

Some  officers  wanting. 
Exeter.    Printed  by  R.  Trueman,  Behind  the  Guildhall,  Jan'y  8th,  1779. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  notice  was  a  wood  block  of  an 
armed  vessel,  brig  rigged,  showing  galleries  and  construction 
of  a  very  much  earlier  period  than  1779.  This  advertise- 
ment is  the  only  one  of  its  sort  I  have  ever  come  across, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  those  engaged  in  maritime 
affairs,  and  if  it  can  be  found  I  think  should  be  preserved 
in  the  Exeter  Museum. 

In  the  year  1779  (the  date  of  this  notice),  England  was 
engaged  in  a  war,  not  only  with  her  American  colonies,  but 
with  France,  Spain  and  Holland.  As  the  regular  vessels  of 
war  owned  by  the  government  were  so  busily  engaged,  it 
was  necessary  for  private  ships  of  war  to  be  fitted  out  to 
assist,  if  necessary,  the  government  vessels,  and  also  to  make 

c 
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reprisals  on  the  trading  vessels  of  those  countries.  Letters 
of  marque  and  counter-marque  were  issued  by  the  various 
governments  legalising  this  method  of  damaging  your 
opponents,  which,  without  these  documents,  amounted  to 
piracy. 

The  seas  swarmed  with  privateers,  who  attacked  every 
private  vessel  or  war  vessel  of  the  country  we  were  at  war 
with,  with  a  view  to  their  own  personal  gain.  Their  action 
was  legalised  by  the  Admiralty  Court,  a  commission  from 
which  condemned  the  vessels  captured  as  legal  prizes. 

With  reference  to  Captain  Benjamin  Buttell,  his  name 
is  variously  spelt  Buttall  or  Butler,  and  I  believe  he  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Botellier  family.  His  name  first  appears 
in  the  Topsham  Registers  about  1760,  and  his  family  lived 
in  the  village  until  about  1802.  He  married  on  Oct.  25th, 
1764,  Sarah  Ward,  and  they  had  several  children  baptised 
at  Topsham.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  command  of 
privateering  vessels  in  1777.  On  the  13th  June,  1777,  he 
applied  to  the  Admiralty  Court  for  letters  of  marque  for  a 
vessel  named  the  Molly,  owned  by  Quarles  Harris,  of 
London,  Saunders  and  Luscombe,  of  Plymouth,  merchants. 
She  was  a  vessel  of  130  tons,  brig  rigged,  and  was  manned 
by  a  crew  of  24  men  and  the  following  officers : — George 
Furze,  mate ;  George  Sanders,  gunner ;  Thomas  Davis, 
boatswain ;  Joseph  Chown,  carpenter ;  George  Wey,  cook, 
and  Benjamin  Buttell,  surgeon. 

All  these  names  appear  in  the  Registers,  and  people  of 
the  same  name  still  live  in  the  village. 

The  Molly  was  ostensibly  a  trading  vessel  and  was 
chartered  from  Exeter  to  Oporto  with  a  cargo  of  woollens 
and  other  bale  goods.  She  also  carried  14  guns  and  was 
victualled  for  six  months.  (Admiralty  Declarations,  Vol.  6, 
Folio  148). 

On  the  13th  July,  1777,  Buttell  sighted  a  sail  and  gave 
chase.  The  stranger  made  no  resistance,  and,  on  boarding 
her,  Buttell  found  that  she  was  an  English  vessel  called 
the  Prince  George,  which  had  been  captured  by  an  American 
privateer  called  the  Civil  Usage  on  the  previous  day,  a 
prize  crew  had  been  put  on  board  and  she  was  heading  for 
Bilbao.  Buttell  put  some  of  his  own  crew  in  charge  of  her 
and  the  vessel  was  carried  into  the  port  of  Topsham.  The 
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prize  was  not  a  valuable  one,  as  the  ship  and  cargo  together 
were  only  valued  at  about  ^"1,000.  The  Court  of  Admiralty 
held  that  Buttell  was  only  entitled  to  one  eighth  of  her 
value  as  salvage,  and  that  the  vessel  and  her  contents  were 
to  be  given  up  to  her  owner.  As  the  goods  mentioned  in 
the  appraisement  only  consisted  of  ship's  stores  she  was 
probably  in  ballast,  or  her  original  cargo  had  been  taken 
out  of  her  by  the  Americans.  All  her  papers  had  been 
thrown  overboard,  but  amongst  the  "  prize  papers  "  was  the 
examination  of  two  witnesses  which  is  worth  noticing.  The 
first  is  William  Pullin,  mariner,  whose  age  is  given  as  19, 
and  he  gave  interesting  details  of  his  life  up  to  that  time. 
Born  in  London,  he  lived  with  his  grandfather  in  Horsley- 
down  until  he  was  14,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  carver 
and  gilder  in  Southwark.  About  a  year  later  his  master 
failed  and  the  witness  took  to  seafaring  life,  sailing  on 
American  ships  to  and  from  London.  Later  on  he  signed 
on  the  George,  a  transport  bound  to  New  York  under  the 
convoy  of  H.M.S.  Perseus.  When  off  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland the  George  became  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
convoy  and  was  captured  by  a  Boston  privateer.  The 
witness  was  taken  out  of  her  and  carried  to  Boston,  and 
after  many  other  adventures  Pullin  was  compelled  by  poverty 
to  ship  on  board  the  privateer  Civil  Usage,  by  which  the 
Prince  George  had  been  captured  the  previous  day.  The 
witness  was  transferred  to  her  as  one  of  the  prize  crew. 

Samuel  Buttell,  another  witness  (probably  a  relative  of 
Captain  Benjamin  ButtelFs)  deposed  that  he  was  a  mariner, 
born  in  Topsham,  age  50  and  upwards.  For  the  previous 
ten  years  had  lived  at  Littleham  in  the  parish  of  Exmouth. 

We  again  find  Benjamin  Buttell  applying  for  letters  of 
marque  in  August,  1778,  William  Bignell,  of  Seething  Lane, 
London,  being  his  agent,  and  supporting  his  application. 
This  letter  of  marque  was  against  the  French,  and  was  for 
the  Molly,  probably  the  same  vessel  mentioned  above, 
although  her  tonnage  is  increased  from  130  to  150.  She  is 
described  as  square  sterned  with  two  masts.  No  mention 
is  made  of  any  trading  or  freight.  She  was  fitted  out  as  a 
privateer  pure  and  simple,  and,  in  addition  to  her  14 
carriage  guns  which  had  been  her  only  armament  on  her 
previous  voyage,  she  now  carried  10  swivel  guns,  34  small 
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arms,  34  cutlasses,  large  quantities  of  ammunition,  and  her 
crew  numbered  45  instead  of  24.  Her  officers  were : — John 
Tucker,  mate  or  lieutenant ;  John  James,  gunner ;  Thomas 
Davis,  boatswain ;  Edward  Braker,  carpenter ;  Joseph  Rime, 
cook ;  Thomas  Rundell,  surgeon.  Her  owners  are  stated 
to  be  Quarles  Harris,  of  London,  merchant ;  Charles  Baring 
and  John  Daniel  Cailler,  of  Exeter,  merchants. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Rundell  family  had 
been  for  several  generations  connected  with  seafaring  life, 
both  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  merchant  service,  and  a  lady 
born  Rundell  was  the  mother  of  Richard  Rundell  Burgess, 
R.N.,  who  command  3d  the  Frigate  Ardent  at  the  Battle  of 
Camperdown,  and  whose  monument  is  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London. 

The  Charles  Baring  named  above  was  a  member  of  the 
Mount  Radford  family,  and  a  collateral  of  the  families  of 
Lord  Ashburton,  Cromer,  Northbrook  and  Revelstoke. 

The  Molly  was  commissioned  for  six  months,  and  sailed 
on  the  20th  September,  1778.  She  captured  a  Dutch  vessel 
called  the  Het  Fortnyn,  which  was  sent  to  Topsham. 

Captain  Buttell  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  his  letters 
were  not  against  the  Dutch,  so  the  vessel  had  to  be  restored 
to  her  owners.  It  is  evident  that  this  capture  would  not 
justify  him  in  the  expression  used  in  the  poster  "  a  fortunate 
cruise."  This  term  must  apply  to  the  capture  of  a  trading 
vessel  called  the  Comte  de  Noailles  on  Oct.  1st.  It  appears 
he  was  on  a  cruise  about  80  leagues  west  of  Cape  Finisterre 
and  discovered  a  sail  to  the  eastward  and  gave  chase,  and 
whilst  still  in  chase  he  sighted  a  brigantine  ahead,  standing 
to  the  westward  ;  shortly  afterwards  she  seemed  to  alter  her 
course  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel  that  lay  between  them. 
Apparently  the  brigantine  outsailed  the  Molly.  At  any  rate 
she  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  reach  the  Comte  de 
Noailles,  which  at  this  time  was  showing  French  colours. 
Although  Buttell  ran  between  the  brigantine  in  the  chase, 
the  Frenchman  surrendered  to  the  brigantine,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  Little  Ben,  of  Liverpool,  commanded  by  Captain 
Robert  Bostock.  Buttell  shared  the  prize  with  Bostock  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  proved  sufficiently  valuable  to  make 
amends  for  his  disappointment.  A  prize  crew  from  the 
Molly  and  the  Little  Ben  was  put  on  board,  and  the  Comte  was 
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brought  into  Topsham  on  the  26th  Oct.,  1778.  On  the  same 
day  counsel  appeared  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  and  asked 
that  the  cargo  might  be  landed  at  once  as,  in  spite  of  all 
that  could  be  done,  the  prize  was  making  8  inches  of  water 
and  her  cargo  would  be  utterly  ruined  unless  it  was  landed 
at  once.  The  Comte  de  Noailles  was  a  trading  vessel  of  about 
300  tons  and  had  left  Oporto  with  a  general  cargo  and,  after 
a  rough  passage,  had  reached  Port  au  prince  in  St.  Domingo, 
where  she  discharged,  and,  after  reloading  with  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton  and  indigo,  which  would  be  an  extremely  valuable 
cargo,  was  homeward  bound  at  the  time  of  the  capture.  She 
only  carried  guns  for  signalling  purposes,  and  made  no 
resistance.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  papers  of 
appraisement  of  this  vessel  and  her  cargo,  but  no  doubt  this 
cargo  would  be  worth  about  ^11,000,  and  the  vessel  say 
another  ^2,000,  so  that  Captain  ButteH's  and  the  Molly's 
share  would  work  out  at  ^"5,000  or  ^"6,000,  and  this  no  doubt 
was  the  fortunate  cruise  referred  to. 

I  cannot  actually  prove  it,  but  it  appears  more  than 
probable  that  the  Comte  de  Noailles  was  re-christened  the 
King  George,  as  she  was  fitting  out  on  the  8th  Jan.,  1779,  and 
application  was  made  for  a  letter  of  marque  on  the  25th  Jan., 
1779,  by  Benjamin  Buttell,  of  Topsham,  mariner,  William 
Spicer  Dix,  of  Exeter,  merchant,  Joseph  Hunt  of  the  same 
city,  and  bail  was  given  in  ^1,500*  The  vessel  was  described 
as  of  350  tons  burden,  three  masts,  fitted  with  22  carriage 
guns,  six  pounders,  10  swivel  guns,  100  small  arms,  48 
cutlasses,  40  barrels  of  powder,  60  rounds  of  great  shot  and 
about  7  cwt.  ,of  small  shot.  Her  crew  numbered  150  and 
her  officers  were  William  Robson,  mate  or  lieutenant ;  Edward 
Croft,  gunner ;  Thomas  Davis,  boatswain ;  Thomas  Jones, 
carpenter ;  John  Hale,  cook  ;  Spurrier  Flashman,  surgeon ; 
while  her  owners  were  John  and  Charles  Baring,  of  St. 
Leonards,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  merchants ;  Daniel 
Cailler,  of  Exeter,  merchant;  James  Hamilton  Clarke,  of 
Topsham,  mariner ;  and  Benjamin  Buttell.  The  letter  of 
marque  granted  to  Buttell  was  for  six  months  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Spain  on  the  23rd  June,  1779,  and  application 
for  renewal  was  made  later. 

I  can  find  nothing  further  about  this  vessel;  either  she 
was  captured,  shipwrecked  or  disappeared.    I  find  no  further 
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reference  to  Benjamin  Buttell,  mariner,  in  the  Parish 
Registers.  He  sent  home  no  prizes,  and  nothing  further 
is  to  be  found  of  him  or  his  veseel  in  the  Admiralty  Records. 
Maritime  ventures  in  those  days  were  extremely  perilous. 

The  above  particulars  are  obtained  from  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  Declarations,  Declarations  of  Prize  Papers,  and 
Assignation  Books,  now  deposited  in  the  Record  Office, 
London.  n   ]  AJy         H.Wilson  Holman,  f.s.a. 


20.  Eighteenth  Century  Oaths. — Can  any  reader  of 
D.  &>  C.  N.  &°  Q.  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
following  oaths  were  taken.  They  are  engrossed  on  two 
parchment  sheets  about  8  ins.  x  7  ins.,  each  of  which  bear 
two  blue  sixpenny  stamps.  They  are  undated,  but  from 
internal  evidence  I  gather  that  they  were  made  in  the  reign 
of  George  III. : — 

"  I,  Humphrey  Prideaux,  of  Padstow,  in  the  County  of 
Cornwall,  Esquire,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I 
will  be  faithfull  and  beare  true  allegiance  to  His  Majesty 
King  George.    So  help  me  God. 


"  I,  Humphrey  Prideaux,  of  Padstow,  in  the  County  of 
Cornwall,  Esquire,  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart 
Abhor,  Destest  and  Abjure  as  Impious  and  Heretical  that 
damnable  Doctrine  and  Position  that  princes  excommunicated 
or  deprived  by  the  Pope  or  any  Authority  of  the  See  of 
Rome  may  be  deposed  or  murthered  by  their  subjects  or  any 
other  whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare  that  no  Foreign  Prince, 
Person,  Prelate,  State  or  Potentate  hath  or  ought  to  have 
any  Jurisdiction,  Power,  Superiority,  Pre-eminence  or 
Authority,  Ecclesiastical  or  Spiritual  within  this  Realm. 
So  help  me  God.  [Signed]  H.  Prideaux." 


21.  Moidores  in  the  West  of  England. — A  curious 
circumstance,  of  which  I  have  seen  no  adequate  explanation, 
was  the  circulation  throughout  the  West  of  England,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  Portuguese 
gold  coins  known  as  double  moidores.  According  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  the  ordinary  moidore  (a  corruption  of 
the  Portuguese  moeda  d1  ours,  literally,  money  of  gold)  was 


[Signed]  H.  Prideaux.' 


C. 
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coined  from  1640  to  1732,  and  was  of  the  sterling  value  of 
13s-  5i^«>  but  it  was  the  double  moidore,  of  the  value  of 
4,800  reis  in  1688,  that  was  current  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  West  Indies  for  a  long  period  after  it  ceased  to  be 
struck.  It  was  the  principal  coin  current  in  Ireland  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  spread  to  the 
West  of  England.  At  the  same  period  it  was  current  in 
the  West  Indies,  particularly  in  Barbadoes.  These  coins 
had  been  received  by  the  English  collectors  of  customs,  etc., 
in  the  West  of  England,  as  of  the  value  of  28s.,  but  in 
1711-12  Sir  Isaac  Newton  reported  that  they  were  worth 
on  the  average  only  27s.  8^d.f  and  in  the  London  Gazette  of 
August  3-7,  1714,  appeared  the  following: — "Notice  is 
hereby  given,  that  in  the  City  of  Exon,  Counties  of  Devon, 
Somerset  and  Cornwall,  Gold  Moydores  will  not  hence- 
forward be  taken  by  the  General  Receivers  of  the  Customs, 
Excise,  and  Land-tax,  &c,  for  more  than  twenty-seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  each  Moydore,  or  the  intrinsick  value 
by  weight."  In  later  use  the  word  survived  as  a  name  for 
the  sum  of  27s.,  which  was  approximately  the  value  of  the 
coin  (see  New  Eng.  Diet.).   /  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

22.  The  Terminations  '  oc '  and  4  ow '  in  Cornish 
Place  Names. — The  occurrence  in  Cornish  nomenclature 
of  duplicate  sets  of  names  ending  in  *  oc  '  and  '  ou  '  or  '  ow '  is 
interesting  and  the  reason  for  it  is  not  obvious.  Examples 
are  St.  Winnoc  or  St.  Winnow;  Langorock  (Domesday 
Survey)  or  Langorou  (13th  Century  Charter)  hodie  Langurra ; 
Winwaloc  or  Gunwalloe  ;  Lanchehoc  (Domesday  Survey)  or 
Lanow ;  St.  Germoch  [us]  or  Germoe ;  St.  Breage,  near 
[Pern]  bro ;  Egloscruc  or  Egloscrow. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  specimens  two  facts  stand 
out ;  firstly,  that  the  phenomenon  is  associated  with  personal 
names,  and  secondly,  that  the  diphthong  form  has  ousted 
the  more  archaic  form  '0c.'  There  must  be  reason  for  it. 
Will  some  reader  give  us  his  views.  J.  H.  R. 

23.  Cruwes  MS. — Can  anyone  tell  me  to  what  document 
Prebendary  Hingeston-Randolph  referred  in  his  Bronescombe 
Register,  page  63,  line  34,  as  Cruwes  MS.  ?    It  is  not  at 

Cruwys  Morchard.  F.  Rose-Troup. 

Sm  f>$f. 
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24.  The  Walrond  Papers. — By  the  kindness  of  the 
Honble.  Mrs.  Walrond,  the  compiler,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
draw  attention  to  the  magnificent  folio  entitled  "  The  Walrond 
Papers,"  pp.  103,  compiled  by  Charlotte  Walrond.  London  : 
H.  L.  Humphreys,  187,  Piccadilly,  1913. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  chapters.  Chapter  I., 
entitled  Feudal  Times,  tells  of  Land  Tenure  in  Feudal  Times, 
of  Sir  Robert  Waleraund  and  of  the  grant  of  Bradfield 
in  Uffculm  to  the  Walronds.  Chapter  II.,  entitled  The 
Walronds  of  Bradfield,  contains  an  account  of  Walrond  of 
Dulford,  and  the  Diary  of  George  Walrond,  1652-57.  There 
is  a  fine  frontispiece  shewing  the  tombstone  of  Waleran 
the  Hunter,  in  Steeple  Langford  Church,  Wilts,  and  seventy- 
one  other  beautiful  illustrations,  of  which  fourteen  are 
collotypes  of  original  deeds,  with  a  translation  annexed. 
These  alone  are  a  complete  study  in  palaeography.  The 
other  illustrations  are  from  pictures  of  members  of  the 
family,  besides  views  of  Bradfield  in  times  ancient  and 
modern.    All  are  excellent  and  very  interesting. 

From  the  Inquisitions  after  death  which  are  here  set 
forth  in  full  several  important  facts  may  be  gathered.  In 
the  manor  of  Salterton  for  instance  we  meet  with  "  a  virgate 
of  30  acres"  and  also  "  a  virgate  of  20  acres"  (p.  6),  shewing 
that  even  in  the  same  manor  the  virgate  was  of  variable 
size.  Again,  in  the  manor  of  Yatesbury  arable  land  was 
let  for  3d.  an  acre  and  meadow  for  2s.  (pp.  7,  17).  In  the 
manor  of  Winterbourn  Asserton,  the  average  value  of 
the  arable  was  2d.  an  acre  (p.  18),  that  of  the  meadow  2s.  6d 
an  acre  (pp.  15,  18).  In  the  manor  of  Fivehide  Verdon,  the 
arable  brought  in  4d.,  the  meadow  is.  an  acre  (pp.  14,  20). 
In  the  manor  of  Stupellaunton  arable  produced  4d.,  meadow 
is.  per  acre  (p.  25).  At  Langeford  arable  was  worth  6d., 
meadow  2s.  an  acre  (p.  29);  at  Wadden  arable  fetched  5d., 
meadow  18  pence  an  acre  (pp.  29,  30),  and  at  Westharnham 
arable  let  for  6d.,  meadow  for  16  pence  an  acre  (p.  30). 
This  was  in  the  year  1309,  and  all  these  manors  are  in 
Wilts  or  Gloucestershire. 

Further,  in  all  these  manors  we  find  mention  of  church 
shot  (chersete)  paid  not  to  the  bishop,  the  parson  or  the 
incumbent,  but  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  as  a  customary  due. 
At  Yatesbury  the  lord  received  at  Martinmass  (11  Nov.) 
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10  cocks  and  30  hens,  value  id.  each,  for  chersete,  or  church 
shot  (pp.  8,  14,  17) ;  at  Winterbourn  Assertone,  28  hens 
and  10  cocks  for  church  shot  (pp.  11,  18);  at  Fivehide, 
Verdon,  3  hens  and  1  cock,  value  id.  each  (p.  21) ;  and  at 
Stupellaunton  56  hens  (p.  26).  This  is  a  strange  survival 
of  the  English  custom  antecedent  to  the  four  Lateran  Councils 
of  1 123,  1 139,  1 179,  12 15  a.d.,  when  lords  of  manors  collected 
the  old  church  shot  and  the  tithes  of  their  estates  and 
administered  them  at  will.  The  Lateran  Councils  forbade 
the  administration  being  in  the  hands  of  laymen,  hence 
many  lords  made  over  their  tithes  to  a  religious  house.  Some 
got  their  stewards  tonsured  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
act  as  trustworthy  persons  or  parsons ;  and  others  again 
gave  them  to  the  parochial  chaplain,  who  thus  became  a 
rector. 

The  deed,  No.  II.,  on  p.  31,  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
In  it  Martin  Disun,  son  of  Thomas  Disun,  conveys  a  ferling 
of  land  (some  16,  20,  or  24  acres)  in  Lidiwithetun  and  all  his 
wood  and  land  in  Kingswere  belonging  to  his  manor  of 
Woodhuish,  in  Brixham,  to  Martin  de  Fishacre.  This  land 
of  Lidiwithetun,  written  Lydewyteston  in  Feudal  Aids, 
p.  348;  Ledwycheton  in  Testa  de  Nevil,  1265,  p.  192  b  (Trans* 
Devon.  Assoc.,  xl.,  112),  and  Ludewithestone  in  Stapeldon's 
Register,  p.  300,  is  in  Brixham,  and  from  the  date  of  this 
grant  was  one  of  the  abodes  of  the  Fishacres.  Peter  de 
Fishacre  on  27  Oct.,  1317,  obtained  a  license  from  Bishop 
Stapeldon  to  have  service  performed  in  his  chapel  there. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  identified  with  Lupton,  in  Brixham, 
as  suggested  by  the  late  Prebendary  Hingeston-Randolph. 
For  Lupton  at  the  time  had  another  owner,  William  Penilles 
[Testa  de  Nevil,  1264,  P»  I92  Besides  Testa  mentions  not 
only  Lughaton  or  Lupton,  the  Lochetona  of  Domesday,  but 
side  by  side  with  it  Godrington  (Gurrington  in  Woodland)^ 
Ledwycheton  and  Bruniston  (Brownston),  the  two  latter  in 
Brixham  (Testa,  1265,  p.  192  b),  and  it  was  only  one  part  of 
the  latter  composite  fee  or  otherwise  land  situated  in  the 
same  locality  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  grant. 

Two  fines  among  the  recently  published  Devon  Fines  may 
be  of  use  in  fixing  approximately  the  date  of  this  instrument. 
Martin  Disun  on  14  Jan.,  11 98,  acknowledged  that  he  held 
Woodhuish  of  Roger  de  la  Haule  (Devon  Fine,  No.  6 ;  he 
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had  then  apparently  just  succeeded  to  that  estate.  In  1239 
Thomas  de  Cirincestre  and  Avice  his  wife  were  in  possession 
of  Woodhuish  (Devon  Fine,  No.  363).  If,  therefore,  as  seems 
to  have  been  the  case,  Thomas  de  Cirincestre  was  in 
possession  of  Woodhuish  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  Martin 
Disun's  heiress,  Martin  must  have  been  dead  before  1239,  and 
the  date  of  the  instrument  must  have  been  between  1198 
and  1239. 

A  few  slips  of  the  transcriber  deserve  attention.  Apart 
from  abbreviatis  for  abbreviatio  in  line  19  of  p.  2,  there  is 
apparently  some  mistake  in  the  figures  on  p.  4,  line  4.  If 
100  acres  were  worth  32s.,  the  price  per  acre  must  have  been 
nearer  4  pence  than  2  shillings.  Besides,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
common  value  for  arable  was  4  pence  an  acre.  Also,  there 
must  have  been  i\  hundreds  or  250  sheep,  not  2oo|  sheep  to 
make  up  10s.  5d.  at  Jd.  a  sheep.  On  p.  31,  6th  line  from  the 
bottom,  Martin  Oisun  and  Thomas  Oisun  should  be  Martin 
Disun  and  Thomas  Disun  (See  Devon  Fine,  No.  6).  Two 
lines  lower  down  Wodehiwis  and  Kingswere  should  be 
Wodehize/is  and  Kingswere,  and  one  pound  of  wax  should 
be  one  ^>ound  of  wax.  On  p.  32,  line  7,  William  Crispur  is 
surely  a  mistake  for  William  Crispin.  Excepting  Oisun  for 
Disun  these  slips  are  of  trifling  importance.  An  index 
would  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  book  if  that  were 
possible.  Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

25.  Muchmore  Family. — I  should  be  most  grateful  for 
any  data  regarding  the  family  bearing  the  above  name  (also 
written  Michmore,  Mudgemore,  Michelmore,  Muchelmore, 
Murthmore,  etc.),  and  settled  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  as 
early  as  1602.    Is  there  any  known  coat  of  arms  belonging 


26.  Tom  Faggus,  Highwayman. — I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  any  readers  or  friends  of  readers  of  the  D.  S>  C. 
N.  &>  Q.  can  inform  me  as  to  the  history  of  Tom  Faggus, 
or  Vigas,  the  celebrated  West  Country  highwayman. 

I  am  unable  to  find  anything  except  the  reference  to  him 
in  Lovna  Doone.  What  was  his  date  ?  Where  was  he  hung  ? 
How  was  he  taken  ?    And  any  other  information. 


to  this  family  ? 


E.  Haviland  Hillman,  f.s.g. 


Walker  King. 
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27.  Rectors  of  Mary  Tavy. — Information  is  sought  as 
below  with  respect  to  certain  Rectors  of  Mary  Tavy  : — 

(a)  Thomas  Preston  (instituted  18  August,  1660). 

(b)  Thomas  Preston  (instituted  24  Dec,  1664).  Par- 
ticulars of  parentage,  education,  marriage,  date  and  place  of 
interment. 

(c)  Alexander  Mayow  (Rector,  1696- 17 14).  At  what 
school  was  he  educated  ?  „, . 

(d)  Henry  Pengelly  (Rector,  1714-28).  At  what  school 
educated  ?  Where  buried  ?  (He  was  also  Rector  of  Whit- 
church). 

(e)  Henry  Bradford  (Rector,  1 728- 1 747).  At  what  school 
educated  ?  Date  of  death  and  place  of  burial  ?  (He  was 
Vicar  of  South  Brent). 

(/)    James  Dyer  (Rector,  1747- 1 775). 

(g)  William  Bedford  (Rector,  1775- 1807). 

(h)  Richard  Buller  (Rector,  1807- 1826).  Any  particulars 
of  the  last  three?  T.  Cann  Hughes. 

28.  Chronicon  (VII.,  par.  172,  p.  246.) — Harleian  MS., 
545,  consists  of  transcripts  from  various  chronicles  made  by 
Stowe.  On  fol.  11 1  (old  numbers)  is  a  Chronicon  with  the 
heading  "  Exoniensis  Ecclesie  Historiolo."  The  first  para- 
graph reads  :  "  Anno  domini  quadragesima  nono  Vespasianus 
cum  exercitu  Romano  civitatem  Exoniam  octo  diebus  obsedit, 
sed  minime  prevaluit  Arvirago  rege  prestante  auxilium."  The 
Chronicon  is  followed  by  the  Lives  of  the  Bishops,  ending 
with  Brewer,  1224.  After  that  are  extracts  from  Rishanger. 
It  is  probable  that  to  this  MS.  Jenkins  and  Oliver  had  access. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  early  Chronicles,  by  a  process  of 
elimination,  might  guess  at  its  source. 

F.  Rose-Troup. 

29.  Harvey  of  Columb  John  and  the  Pedigree  of 
Harvey  of  Breage  and  Maen. — The  statement  in  Coulthard's 
History  of  Breage,  p.  65,  that  Frances  Harvey,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Breage  and  St.  Erth,  married  Mary  Yorke  in  Phillack 
Church  in  1595  is  not  accurate.  No  such  marriage  occurs  in 
those  registers,  though  the  baptism  of  their  daughter  Mary  is 
recorded  therein  on  2  Sept.,  1592.  In  Miscellanea  Genealogica 
et  Heraldica,  Vol.  IV.,  pt.  vii.,  p.  229  (Sep.,  1901),  Francis 
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Harvey's  father  is  given  as  Anthony  Harvey,  of  Columb 
John,  in  Devon  (buried  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  1564),  who 
married  Lucy  Lesly,  of  Essex.  Mr.  Coulthard  quotes  the 
Phillack  Marriage  on  the  authority  of  Fleet  Surgeon  Harvey 
who  compiled  the  Pedigree  of  Harvey  of  Maen,  Cornwall, 
quoted  above,  and  states  also  that  this  Francis  Harvey  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Harvey,  Kt.,  and  Lucy  Lister,  of 
Swarland,  near  Felton,  Northumberland,  on  the  same 
authority. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  two 
statements  concerning  the  parents  of  Francis  Harvey,  M.A. 

This  Vicar  of  Breage  is  of  some  importance  in  the 
genealogical  history  of  Cornwall,  for  many  families  through 
his  wife,  Mary  Yorke,  daughter  of  Thos.  Yorke  and  Mary 
Waldron,  of  Wellington,  are  enabled  to  trace  royal  descent 
through  the  Luttrells  of  Dunster.  Blue  Blood. 


30.  Egyptians  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  ? — In  his  novel 
"  The  Way  of  all  Flesh,"  Samuel  Butler,  author  of 
"  Erewhon,"  describes  one  of  the  characters,  the  daughter 
of  a  Devonshire  fisherman,  as  follows :  "  Her  complexion 
was  clear,  but  high ;  her  eyes  were  grey  and  beautifully 
shaped ;  her  lips  were  full  and  restful,  with  something  of  an 
Egyptian  Sphinx-like  character  about  them.  When  I 
learned  that  she  came  from  Devonshire  I  fancied  I  saw  a 
strain  of  far-away  Egyptian  blood  in  her,  for  I  had  heard, 
though  I  know  not  what  foundation  there  was  for  the  story, 
that  the  Egyptians  made  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall  long  before  the  Romans  conquered 
Britain "  (p.  166).  Is  there  any  authority  for  this  state- 
ment ?        %^C-0  -f  J  R.  Pearse  Chope. 


31.  Richard  Rose  Drewe. — The  Topsham  Registers 
contain  the  following  entry  : — 

1778.  Harriet  Maria,  daughter  of  Richard  Rose  Drewe, 
Esq.,  and  Hannah  his  wife,  born  June  24,  '78,  baptized 
July  25. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Francis  Drewe,  of  Grange,  by  his 
wife  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Rose,  of  Wootton 
Fitzpaine.    Vivian,  p.  308,  states  that  Richard  Rose  Drewe 


Sw*  p.  1 7' 


A.J.  P.S. 
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32.  Uffculme  One  O'Clock  Bell. — At  Uffculme 
Church  a  bell  is  rung  at  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoons 
for  some  two  or  three  minutes.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  origin  of  this  custom,  either  by  enquiry  on  the 
spot  or  by  reference  to  the  usual  authorities  on  bell  lore 
and  should  be  glad  of  information. 

R.  B.  M. 

33.  Yonge  of  Ashburton  (VII.,  p.  272,  par.  186). — 
The  following  is  the  pedigree  of  the  branch  of  Yonge  of 
Caynton,  settled  in  Devonshire,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  it.  I  should  be  grateful  for  any  further  in- 
formation. 

John  Yonge=Matilda  Bill 
of  Tibberton, 
co.  Salop, 
d.  I55i 


William  Yonge 
of  Caynton,  Sheriff 
of  Salop  1578, 
d.  1583 


George  Yonge=- 
appears  in  a 
settlement  of 
Caynton  1553, 
afterwards  of 
Ashburton 


-,  widow 


of  Cliffe 


Christopher  Yonge, 
clerk,  Vicar  of 
Ashburton  1566, 
of  Ermington  1572 


Thomas  Yonge=Florence,  d. 
of  Tunstall  Boonclark 


William  Yonge=Mary,  d.  of  John  Stanter 
of  Sussex 

Geoffrey  R.  Y.  Radcliffe. 


34.  Hudson  (VII.,  p.  277-8,  par.  191). — Mr.  Lane  will 
find  full  information  about  Mr.  Cutcliffe  of  Bideford,  in  the 
late  Sir  W.  R.  Drake's  Account  of  the  family  of  Cutcliffe  of 
Damage.  The  author  quotes  letters  of  Mr.  Cutcliffe  in  his 
possession,  but  it  would  not  seem  that  any  had  been  published. 
He  also  there  mentions  his  possession  of  a  portrait  by 
Hudson  of  Mrs.  Hammett,  wife  of  his  great-uncle,  besides 
the  portraits  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  George  Pycroft 
(Art  in  Devonshire,  1883),  mentions  the  existence  at  Exeter 
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of  two  other  portraits,  viz.,  Ralph  Allen  and  William  Lee 
Dicker ;  and  at  Blenheim  of  the  large  family  picture  of 
Charles,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  says  that  excellent 
specimens  of  Hudson's  work  are  to  be  found  at  Powderham 
Castle,  and  that  his  pictures  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  seen 
in  the  mansions  of  most  country  families.  Other  pictures 
of  Hudson's  are  specified  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  Works, 
by  William  Cotton,  m.a.  (1856).  I  myself  own  six  portraits 
believed  to  be  by  Hudson — my  ancestor  John  Marshall,  of 
Barnstaple,  who  died  29th  July,  1732;  his  second  wife 
Dorcas,  daughter  of  the  Revd.  Charles  Cooke,  Rector  of 
Goodleigh ;  and  their  son  John,  afterwards  Rector  of 
Heanton  Punchardon.  These  three  portraits  appear  to  be 
contemporary,  and  as  the  son  is  represented  as  in  holy 
orders,  which  could  not  have  been  earlier  than  the  8th 
December,  1731,  when  he  attained  the  age  of  23,  and 
his  father  died  in  1732,  the  time  of  painting  is  definitely 
fixed. 

The  remaining  three  paintings  which  I  have  represent 
Richard  Mervyn,  of  Marwood,  the  Deputy  Recorder  of 
Barnstaple  (but  not  in  official  dress  as  in  the  Guildhall 
portrait),  and,  as  I  believe,  his  cousin,  the  Revd.  Richard 
Mervyn,  of  Barnstaple,  Vicar  of  Buckland  Brewer  and  his 
wife  Margaret  nee  Hunt. 

%&up-h9  j.  cm. 

35.  Issue  of  Francis  Drake,  Vicar  of  Seaton  (VII., 
p.  267). — Omitted  from  Seaton  Registers  : — 

1765.    Clement,    son   of   the    Revd.   Francis   Drake  and 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  baptized  16  October. 

A.  J.  P.  S. 

36.  Stray  Dogs  at  Barnstaple. — The  following  from 
the  London  Chronicle,  June  27th,  1795,  may  be  of  interest : — 
"  A  great  alarm  has  taken  place  at  Barnstaple  tin  con- 
sequence of  a  Robert  Pick  having  died  in  the  most 
excruciating  agonies  from  the  hydrophobia.  He  was  bit  by 
a  mad  dog  many  weeks  ago,  A  young  woman,  a  fellow- 
servant  of  his,  who  was  bit  by  the  same  dog  at  the  same 
time,  dropped  down  and  expired  a  few  days  ago.  A  number 
of  people  of  that  town,  at  present  in  apparent  good  health, 
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who  have  been  bit  by  the  same  dog,  have  applied  to  the 
Mayor,  who  has  ordered  that  all  dogs  wandering  about  the 
town  unmuzzled  shall  be  put  to  death."  J.  H.  R. 

37.  Chulmleigh  Church. — The  small  figure  over  the 
south  door  (outside),  which  is  apparently  that  of  Christ 
with  a  nimbus,  wearing  a  tunic,  closely  resembles  some  of 
the  old  Cornish  Crosses,  particularly  Ariose  at  St.  Buryan. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  these  Cornish  Crosses  were  erected 
by  order  of  King  Athelstan,  in  the  tenth  century,  to  mark 
the  limits  of  special  sanctuary  privileges  for  fugitives.  The 
relic  in  question  may  belong  to  the  same  period,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  the  readers  of  D.  &*  C. 
N.  &  Q.  whether  anything  is  known  of  special  sanctuary 
privileges  at  Chulmleigh.    <v^  p        f  <?.  R-  B.  M. 

38.  The  Western  Rebellion  of  1549. — A  book  with 
the  above  title  by  Mrs.  Frances  Rose-Troup,  F.R.Hist.S., 
has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

Mrs.  Rose-Troup  appears  to  have  undertaken  the  work 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Dr.  Brushfield,  one  which 
wanted  to  be  done  and  has  been  well  done  by  the 
authoress,  who  must  have  spent  much  time  in  research  in 
order  to  get  all  the  facts  together.  She  quotes  from  no 
less  than  120  books  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
subject. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  assumption,  that  the  action  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  suppressing  the  monasteries  and  making 
alterations  in  church  government  was  taken  without  demur  by 
the  people  of  England,  is  incorrect.  Sedition  was  rife  through- 
out the  country.  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  "  proved  that 
to  be  so  in  the  northern  counties,  and  it  was  suppressed 
by  Henry  VIII.  with  awful  vengeance.  In  1536  Corn- 
wall had  shewn  signs  of  resentment.  In  April,  1537, 
rumours  of  a  rising  reached  the  city  of  Exeter,  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall.  In 
1548  were  further  disturbances  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  Body,  one  of  the  King's  messengers,  who  was  murdered 
at  Helston. 

The  following  year  the  rebellion  broke  out  and  St. 
Michael's  Mount  was  taken.    Articles  were  sent  to  King 
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Edward  VI.  asking  to  have  the  six  Articles  up  again  and 
ceremonies  restored  as  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time.  The  insur- 
gents pressed  forward  into  Devon  and  besieged  Plymouth, 
where  the  Castle  was  kept  from  them,  but  the  steeple  burnt 
with  the  town's  evidences  by  the  rebels.  There  was  a  rising 
at  Sampford  Courtenay,  where  blood  was  first  shed  in 
Devon. 

Crediton  was  advanced  upon,  and  barns  were  burnt.  The 
dislike  of  the  religious  innovations  appears  to  have  been  as 
great  in  the  city  of  Exeter  as  in  Cornwall.  Mrs.  Rose-Troup 
gives  most  interesting  and  full  details  of  the  siege  of  Exeter, 
of  the  battle  of  Fenny  Bridges  and  of  Clyst  Heath,  the  relief 
of  Exeter,  and  the  battle  of  Sampford  Courtenay,  the  fight 
at  Okehampton,  and  the  retreat  of  the  insurgents  to 
Launceston. 

Then  comes  the  gruesome  tale  of  the  executions  in 
the  west  and  in  London,  and  contemporary  accounts.  It 
will  be  seen  that  2,000  rebels  were  killed  in  action  in  three 
days,  and  5,000  altogether  must  have  died  for  their  faith. 
Of  the  royal  forces,  it  is  estimated  that  500  were  killed,  and 
this  rising  must  have  cost  the  Privy  Council  ^"15,000.  So  the 
rebellion  was  no  insignificant  affair,  and  Mrs.  Rose-Troup's 
account  of  it  is  most  complete  and  interesting. 

The  appendices,  of  which   there   are   thirteen,  include 
"The  Insignia  of  the  Five  Wounds,"  "The  Proclamation  of 
Pardon,  1548,"  "Proclamations  of  1549,"  "List  of  Insur- 
gents," and  "  Contemporary  References,"  among  which  are 
some  from  the  return  of  church  goods  in  some  Devonshire 
parishes,  and  the  following  is  of  interest : — 
"  Ashburton.    Too  Chalices,  one  pixe  of  Sylver  omitted  in 
the  last  certificath  was  sold  by  the  pishens  att  the 
Comocyon  tyme  for  xu  with  the  which  mony  they  seruyd 
the  kyng's  matie  ayenst  the  rebells  for  the  preseruacon 
of  the  Townnys  of  Totteneys  and  Plymmouth  by  the 
comonndment  of  the  lord  of  Bedford." 
There  are  six  illustrations  in  the  work.    This  very  in- 
teresting book  has  a  good  index,  and  thanks  are  due  to  the 
author   for  a   work   of   such    completeness    and  interest, 
without  which  no  Devonshire  library  will  be  complete.  The 
volume  is  produced  in  good  style,  and  a  large  clear  type  has 
been  used.    The  price  is  14s,  net.  E.  W. 


Samuel  Glanville. 

Copy  of  a  crayon  portrait  in  the  Public  Library,  Sheffield. 
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39.  Samuel  Glanville. — An  interesting  article  in  the 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,  of  September  30,  19 13,  on  "  An  Old 
Sheffield  Coaching  Inn,"  called  attention  to  one  of  the  minor 
"  Worthies  of  Devon,"  whose  biography  seems  deserving  of 
a  note  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  Notes  and  Queries.  The  accom- 
panying portrait  is  a  copy  of  a  crayon  drawing  by  Raphael 
Smith,  which  now  hangs  in  the  Sheffield  Public  Library. 
It  was  presented  to  the  Mechanics'  Library  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Sayle,  of  Brightside,  and  came  into  possession  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Sheffield  when  that  institution  was  taken  over  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Public  Library.  It  bears  this 
inscription  : — 

"  Samuel  Glanville,  born  at  Exeter  about  the  year  1720  ;  entered 
into  the  army,  and  was  present  as  a  drummer  at  the  Battle  of 
Dettingen.  He  afterwards  came  with  a  recruiting  party  to  Sheffield 
and  was  billeted  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Smith,  in  Church  Street  ; 
married  her,  and  afterwards  kept  the  Angel  Inn,  to  which  house, 
about  the  year  1760,  he  worked  the  first  stage  coach  from  London. 
He  died  at  Sheffield  in  1803  (July)." 

Another  crayon  portrait  of  Glanville,  from  the  pencil  of 
Chantry,  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Ridal,  of  the 
firm  of  Smith  and  Ridal,  Market  Street,  but  when  he  left  the 
town  it  was  sold  by  auction  and  has  not  since  been  traced. 

The  Sheffield  Iris,  whose  editor,  Mr.  James  Montgomery, 
poet  and  journalist,  spoke  of  Samuel  Glanville  as  "  no  mean 
benefactor  to  the  town,"  gave  the  following  fuller  account  of 
his  varied  career  : — 

"  He  was  born  about  1720,  near  Exeter ;  was  apprenticed  to  a 
surgeon,  but  entered  early  in  life  into  the  army  as  a  private.  In 
1741  he  came  to  Sheffield  upon  a  recruiting  party  and  married 
Mrs.  Smith,  who  kept  a  publij-house  in  Church  Lane.  In  the  course 
of  time  (1753)  he  became  master  of  the  Angel  Inn,  and  about  1760 
was  a  partner  in  the  first  stage  coach  from  Leeds  to  London. 
After  some  years  he  retired  from  the  public  line  (about  1776)  to  a 
farm  at  The  Edge,  near  this  town,  where  he  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
Arihur  Young  as  an  excellent  agriculturist.  But  becoming  at  length 
weary  of  agriculture,  he  returned  to  his  former  occupation  and  kept 
an  inn  at  the  Cross  Keys,  Wood  Street  (London),  and  some  time 
after  removed  to  the  Black  Bull,  in  Stamford.  Here  he  buried  his 
wife  and  married  a  second.  Business  there,  however,  not  answering 
his  expectations,  he  came  back  to  Sheffield  and  opened  a  public- 
house  at  the  Hermitage  ;  soon  after  buried  his  second  wife ;  and 
not  long  after  was  admitted  into  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Hospital, 
where  he  found  a  comfortable  asylum  during  several  years.  In 
his  early  days  and  in  public  life  he  was  steady,  active  (the  writer 
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of  this  memoir  has  seen  him  carry  out  three  dishes  at  once  on  his 
right  arm  from  a  public  entertainment),  attentive  and  obliging  to 
his  customers  ;  cheerful,  rational,  and  intelligent  in  private  con- 
versation ;  was  looked  up  to  with  great  respect  by  all  his  acquaintances  ; 
and  closed  his  days  with  a  constant  serious  attention  to  the  duties  of 
religion."  (From  R.  E.  Leader's  Sheffield  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
pp.  ioo-i). 

The  following  announcement  of  the  stage  coach,  which 
appeared  in  Ward's  Sheffield  Public  Advertiser,  of  November  4, 
1760,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 
"November  2nd. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  London,  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Chesterfield,  Mansfield,  and  Nottingham  machines  on  steel 
springs  in  four  days  sets  off  from  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks  Inn,  in 
Lad  Lane,  London,  and  from  the  Old  King's  Arms  Inn,  in  Leeds,  every 
Monday  and  Wednesday  mornings  at  five  o'clock  ;  breakfasts  (on 
the  journey  from  London)  at  the  Angel  Inn,  in  St.  Alban's  ;  dines 
at  the  White  Horse  Inn,  in  Hockley  ;  and  lies  at  the  Red  Lion,  at 
Northampton,  the  first  night ;  breakfasts  at  the  Three  Crowns  Inn, 
in  Market  Harborough  ;  dines  at  the  Bull's  Head,  in  Loughborough  ; 
lies  at  the  Crown  Inn,  on  the  Long  Row,  at  Nottingham,  the 
second  night  ;  breakfasts  at  the  Swan  Inn,  in  Mansfield  ;  dines  at 
the  Falcon,  in  Chesterfield  ;  and  lies  at  the  Angel,  in  Sheffield,  the 
third  night ;  breakfasts  at  the  White  Bear,  in  Barnsley  ;  dines  at 
the  Coach  and  Horses,  in  Wakefield  ;  and  lies  at  Leeds  the  fourth 

night  Penormed,  if  God  permit,  by  John  Handforth, 

Samuel  Glanville,  and  Wm.  Richardson." 

According  to  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  a  handsome 
suite  of  rooms  was  prepared  in  the  Angel  Inn  for  balls  and 
assemblies  during  the  regime  of  Samuel  Glanville,  and  for 
a  great  many  years  that  inn  was  the  centre  of  the  town's 
festive  activities.  About  fourteen  years  ago  two  stained 
glass  windows — one  representing  the  first  coach  leaving 
Sheffield,  and  the  other  being  a  large  medallion  portrait  with 
inscription  of  Mr.  Samuel  Glanville — were  put  in,  the  work 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Alfred  Jeffery,  artist  in  stained 
glass,  of  Sheffield.  The  inn  was  transformed  into  a  temperance 
house  from  September  29,  19 13. 

Is  anything  further  known  of  Glanville's  parentage,  exact 
place  of  birth,  and  early  days  in  Devon  ? 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

40.  Dunkeswell  Abbey  (VIII.,  par.  8,  p.  8). — Mr. 
Maxwell  Adams'  plan  of  the  foundations  of  this  Cistercian 
Abbey  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  Devon- 
shire Archaeology  that  has  appeared  recently,  as  with  the 
exception  of  Buckfast  Abbey  no  thorough  investigation  of 
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our  Devonshire  Abbeys  to  recover  the  plan  of  the  buildings 
has,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  undertaken,  whilst  most  of 
the  plans  which  have  been  published  are  sketchy,  inaccurate, 
or  the  buildings  wrongly  described. 

I  should  like,  as  a  further  identification  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  Abbey  has  been  asked  for,  to  give  my  views  on 
the  same.  The  church  presents  no  difficulty ;  it  had  a  nave 
with  aisles,  a  choir  without  them  (as  tyewenham  Abbey,  at 
Axminster),  and  transepts,  probably  each  with  a  couple  of 
chapels  thrown  out  from  their  east  walls. 

Newenham,  which  was  colonised  from  Beaulieu,  Hamp- 
shire, had  six,  as  in  the  parent  church,  those  in  the  north 
transept  being  dedicated  to  St.  Gabriel  and  all  Archangels, 
St.  Thomas  and  all  holy  Martyrs,  and  St.  Katherine  and  all 
Virgins;  whilst  those  in  the  south  transept  were  dedicated 
to  St.  John  and  all  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  St.  Anne, 
the  Mother  of  Mary  and  all  Widows,  and  St.  Nicholas  and 
all  Saints  and  Confessors. 

As  the  monks  lived  in  the  cloisters,  all  the  buildings 
connected  with  their  daily  life  were  ranged  around  it.  These 
buildings  are  enumerated  in  their  proper  order  under  the 
directions  for  the  Sunday  processions  in  the  '*  Consuetudines  " 
as  follows : — Chapter  House,  parlour,  dortor,  rere  dortor, 
warming  house,  frater  or  dining  hall,  kitchen  and  cellarers 
buildings,  and  domus  conversorum,  or  house  of  the  lay 
brethren  who  cultivated  the  farms,  etc. 

Entering  the  cloister  garth,  marked  C  on  the  plan,  the 
first  and  most  important  room  would  be  the  Chapter  House. 
This  is  E  on  the  plan  ;  the  room  north  of  it,  D,  is  probably 
the  sacristy,  as  at  Beaulieu,  Fountains,  and  other  Cistercian 
Abbeys.  The  sacred  vessels  and  treasures  of  the  church 
were  kept  here,  and  the  sub-sacrist  slept  in  it,  whilst  as  it 
was  only  entered  from  the  church,  the  Chapter  House  would 
thus  be  the  first  building  passed  in  the  cloisters  as  in  the  Cister- 
cian plan.  F  is  probably  the  parlour  or  room  in  which 
business  was  transacted,  and  where  the  Monks  could  talk; 
and  G  a  slype  or  passage  to  the  farmery  and  Abbot's  house. 
H  is  the  sub-vault  of  the  monks'  dortor  used  probably  as 
cellarage. 

Over  all  these  buildings  was  the  monks'  dortor,  which 
ran  up  to  the  church,  and  from  which  a  staircase  came  down 
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into  the  south  transept  to  allow  the  monks  to  attend  the 
night  offices.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  cloister  garth 
against  H  was  probably  the  day  staircase  to  the  dortor. 
Next  to  it  would  come  the  warming  house,  then  the  frater, 
which  was  placed  with  its  length  at  right  angles  to  the  cloisters, 
and  not  lengthways  as  in  the  Benedictine  plan.  Next  came 
the  kitchen  ;  these  rooms  are  represented  by  K.  Some  further 
walls  require  searching  for  here.  The  lavatory  was  generally 
by  the  side  of  the  door  to  the  frater.  The  western  side  of 
the  cloister  garth  was  occupied  with  the  frater  of  the  lay 
brethren  and  the  cellarers  buildings  and  over  all  their  dortor. 

The  north  aisle  of  the  cloisters  was  the  monks'  living 
room,  and  the  grass  plot  in  the  middle  was  never  used  for 
burials,  but  the  cemetery  was  usually  to  the  east  of  the  church. 

The  infirmary  or  "  farmery  "  was  an  important  building 
with  a  "  misericorde,"  where  the  monks  were  allowed  to  eat  meat. 

The  monks  led  simple  lives  and  kept  themselves  in  health 
by  being  bled  three  or  four  times  a  year,  a  fourth  time 
was  a  luxury  ;  afterwards  they  were  allowed  to  go  into  the 
farmery  to  eat  meat  and  enjoy  other  luxuries  until  they 
recovered  their  strength. 

This  group  of  buildings  requires  searching  for  and  tracing. 
Its  usual  position  is  east  of  the  cloisters,  whilst  the  build- 
ings for  entertaining  guests  would  be  in  the  outer  court  under 
the  gatehouse.  I  understand  it  is  arranged  to  make  a  further 
investigation  of  this  interesting  group  of  buildings  during  the 
summer  months,  which  cannot  fail  to  yield  valuable  results. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  systematic  series  of  excava- 
tions should  be  made  on  the  sites  of  the  various  Abbeys  and 
Priories  in  Devon,  where  consent  for  such  spade  work  can 
be  obtained.  Other  counties  have  raised  funds  for  this 
purpose,  and  most  valuable  information  has  been  gathered. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  under- 
took for  the  excavation  of  the  buried  farmery  at  Lewes 
Priory,  which  I  supervised  as  honorary  secretary.  These 
excavations  resulted  in  the  recovering  of  a  perfect  plan  of  a 
Clunaic  farmery,  with  its  great  hall  and  twelfth  century  chapel 
of  most  unusual  design. 

If  Sussex  and  other  counties  have  raised  funds  to  carry 
out  such  researches  which  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge, 
surely  Devon  can  do  the  same.       H.  Michell  Whitley. 
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41.  Notes  on  "  The  Antient  Sepulchral  Effigies  and 
Monumental  and  Memorial  Sculpture  of  Devon." — By 
W.  H.  Hamilton  Rogers,  f.s.a. — Plympton,  p.  37.,  "  Manor 
of  Newenham,"  I  can  find  no  record  of  any  Manor  of  this 
name.  The  house  is  either  in  the  Manor  of  Torridge  or 
Cartsford.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  latter. 

William  Courtenay,  Esq.,  of  Loughtor.  I  am  unable  to 
trace  any  connection  of  William  Courtenay  with  this  Manor. 
Sir  Philip  Courtenay  had  three  sons  of  whom  William  was, 
I  believe,  the  youngest,  John  the  eldest  was  of  Molland 
Botreaux  and  Loughtor,  and  Philip  was  his  younger  brother,  as 
the  following  extracts  from  Chancery  Inq.  P.M.,  Series  II, 
Vol.  42,  No.  144,  show. 

"  Inquisition  held  at  Honyton  after  the  death  of  Joan  (not 
Jane  as  stated),  late  the  wife  of  Humphry  Prideaux,  Esq. 
The  Jury  say  (26  Oct.,  16,  Henry  VIII  [1524]),  that  long 
before  the  death  of  the  said  Joan  one  John  Courtenay,  late 
of  Molland  Botreaux,  Esq.,  was  seized  of  the  Manor  of 
Lughtor  .  .  .  ,  and  by  his  charter  dated  26  April,  4 
Henry  VII  [1489]  granted  the  premises  to  Philip  Courtenay, 
Esq.,  his  younger  brother  and  the  heirs  of  his  body.  Philip 
married  the  aforesaid  Joan  (daughter  of  Richard  Fowell  of 
Fowellscombe)  by  whom  he  had  issued  a  daughter  Eliza- 
beth. Philip  died  26  Mar.,  5  Henry  VIII  (15 14),  leaving 
the  said  Elizabeth  aged  6  months.  She  is  now  11  years 
old.  Joan  died  31  Oct.,  last  (1523)  .  .  .  Prideaux  her 
son  is  aged  7  and  more.  The  Manor  of  Lughtor  is  held 
of  Philip  Courtenay,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  of  the  aforesaid 
John  Courtenay,  Esq.,  by  Knight  Service."  The  daughter 
"  Elizabeth "  married  William  Strode,  but  there  is  no 
monument  or  anything  else  in  the  church  in  memory  of 
"  him  and  his  lady."  The  monument  is  that  of  Sir  William 
Strode,  who  died  1637,  and  was  grandson  of  the  William 
Strode  who  married  Elizabeth  Courtenay. 

Arms,  p.  38.  These  occur  on  a  shield  by  the  remains  of  the 
helmet  and  are  those  of  Courtenay  charged  on  the  label  with 
three  plates.  They  are  also  at  the  back  of  the  Arch  alter- 
nating with  "  on  a  bend  three  crosslets  fitchee"  The  centre  shield 
being  Courtenay  impaling  the  same,  they  are  continued  on  the 
right  with  the  bend  sinister.  This  was  presumably  to  make 
the  thing  look  more  symmetrical !  !    Mr.  Rogers  seems  to 
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consider  they  are  the  arms  of  "  Pruteson,"  but  I  think 
they  are  intended  for  "  Hingeston,"  "  Kyngeston M  or 
"  Womwell."  Sir  Philip  Courtenay  is  said  to  have  married 
the  widow  of  "  Hyndeston,  of  Wonwall." 

It  appears  to  me  that  Joan  Prideaux  may  have  erected 
this  monument  to  her  late  husband  or  that  it  may  be  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Philip,  of  Molland,  but  perhaps  his  place  of 
burial  is  known.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  to 
William  Courtenay.  I  can  find  nothing  to  connect  him  with 
the  place.    The  Manor  of  Loughtor  is  still  held  by  me. 

Page  232.  The  arms  on  the  Escutcheon  are  1,  Strode; 
2,  Courtenay ;  3,  Milliton  (not  Middleton) ;  4,  Peniles ;  5, 
Fortescue ;  6,  Burleigh  ;  7,  Boyvill  and  8  Newnham. 

With  reference  to  this  eighth  quartering,  Simon  de  Newyng- 
ham  is  said  to  have  married  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Doddiscombe,  of  Doddiscombeleigh,  and  to  have  taken  her 
arms.  I  am  of  opinion  that  about  the  time  when  this  adoption 
of  arms  took  place  a  great  muddling  of  surnames  was 
going  on.  Pole  says :  "  Simon  de  Plimton  "  mard  Cecily  dau. 
of  John  Doddiscombe  and  co-heiress.  Feud.  Aids  says  :  "  Simon 
de  Plimpton  "  held  Shelston,  etc.,  as  de  Nywenham,  1346 ; 
also  he  held  Shelston,  etc.,  1303. 

Epis.  Reg.  Exon. :  John  de  Newenham  als  Nywenham 
presented  Simon  Nywenham  to  living  of  Doddescomblegh, 
10th  Oct.,  1399.  Epis.  Reg.  Exon. :  John  Selman  was  granted 
licence  for  private  chapel  at  Mansion  of  Nywenham,  in 
Plympton  St.  Mary  Parish,  1st  Feb.,  1408-9 

Exeter  Corporation  Muniments,  Ixxviii.  :  John  Selman  of 
Nywenham,  Lord  of  Odescombe,  confirmed  grant  made  to 
Magdalen  Hospital,  Exeter,  1425. 

John  Selman  was  M.P.  for  Plympton,  1389-90  until 
1435.  I  have  searched  widely  for  some  account  of  the 
Selman  family  and  can  find  no  records  of  them  at  all.  The 
name  disappears  after  1435.  George  S.  S.  Strode. 

42.  Tom  Faggus,  Highwayman  (VIII.,  par.  26,  p.  26). — 
Tom  Faggus,  highwayman,  is  reputed  to  have  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  North  Molton,  and 
a  water-colour  picture  of  his  forge  there  is  still  in  existence. 
I  have  not  searched  North  Molton  registers  for  his  exact 
dates,  if  there  is  any  mention  of  him  in  them,  but  I  expect 
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if  there  is  any  entry  it  would  be  under  the  head  of  Vigures 
or  Vigors,  a  well-known  Devon  name.  In  verbal  traditions, 
of  which  I  have  heard  a  great  many,  mostly  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago,  the  name  was  always  pronounced  Vaggers,  i.e., 
Vigures. 

Some  years  ago  I  wrote  out  all  the  details  that  could  be 
gathered  about  him,  and  they  can  be  found  on  pp.  xxvii- 
xxix  and  xlv  of  the  Doone  Land  Edition  of  Loma  Doone.  This 
edition  of  Lorna  Doone,  published  in  1908,  is  most  valuable 
to  all  West  Countrymen  on  account  of  the  introduction  of 
over  fifty  pages  by  H.  Snowdon  Ward,  which  embodies  all 
the  Doone  traditions  and  also  as  including  Blackmore's 
lesser-known  story,  "  Slain  by  the  Doones." 

Mr.  Snowdon  Ward,  the  editor,  stayed  at  Parracombe 
for  many  weeks  during  1905- 1907,  and  I  wrote  for  him  full 
accounts  of  the  Doone  and  Faggus  legends  and  traditions 
which  he  has  embodied  in  his  introduction,  and  I  allowed 
him  to  copy  all  the  documents  I  had,  and  in  his  covering 
letter  sent  with  my  presentation  copy  of  that  edition  he  wrote : 
"  I  hope  you  will  approve  of  the  use  made  of  the  excellent 
materials  kindly  supplied  by  yourself,  for  which  I  shall  always 
feel  grateful." 

I  think  this  edition  of  Loma  Doone  gives  all  the  Faggus 
traditions  I  had  except  one,  which  was  that  the  highway- 
man's many  escapes  were  owing  to  witchcraft,  and  that  the 
strawberry  horse  was  his  familiar.  The  man  who  captured 
him  was  a  white  witch,  who  broke  the  spell  by  having  a 
confederate  to  shoot  the  steed  at  the  same  moment  he  seized 
Faggus. 

I  would  also  refer  Mr.  Walker  King  to  pp.  221-224  of 
the  Western  Antiquary,  third  series,  1884,  an<^  mv  paper  on 
"Lorna  Doone,"  T.D.A.,  Vol.  XXXV.     J.  F.  Chanter. 

43.  Tom  Faggus,  Highwayman  (VIII.,  par.  26, 
p.  26). — I  have  received  valuable  information  in  response  to 
my  query  which  appeared  in  your  last  number.  In  Rawle's 
Doones  of  Exmoor,  p.  35,  are  anecdotes  about  this  celebrated 
highwayman,  and  an  account  of  his  capture  supplied  to  the 
author  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chanter,  whose  son,  the  Rev.  J.  F 
Chanter,  Rector  of  Parracombe,  tells  me  that  his  father  got 
his  information  from  a  MS.  of  tales  that  were  told  by  an 
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old  woman  named  Ursula  Johnson,  who  lived  at  Lynton 
and  died  there  about  the  year  1800. 

In  the  Boys'  Empire  Annual  for  this  year,  which  will  be 
published  in  the  autumn,  will  appear  a  new  story  of  Faggus, 
which  is  founded  on  fact. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  further  information,  especially 
the  exact  date  of  Faggus'  execution.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Editors  of  D.  &»  C.  N.  &»  Q.  very  warmly  for  the  valuable 
help  afforded  by  them.  Walker  King. 

44.  Drake  and  Raleigh  in  Gloucestershire. — In  a 
recently  published  book,  entitled  The  Forest  of  Dean,  by 
Arthur  O.  Cooke  (Constable,  1913),  local  traditions  are  given 
connecting  Drake  and  Raleigh  respectively  with  two  ancient 
houses  on  the  Severn.  In  the  former  case  oral  tradition  is 
persistent  in  asserting  that  Drake  once  lived  at  Gatcombe, 
or  was  often  there.  Besides  his  visits  to  inspect  and  super- 
intend the  shipment  of  the  Forest  oak,  he  came  at  the 
Armada  time  to  see  that  the  invading  Spaniards  did  not 
burn  the  woods.  With  regard  to  Raleigh,  local  tradition 
has  it  that  he  once  dwelt  at  Purton  Manor,  now  a  farm- 
house, and  smoked  his  pipe  and  planted  the  "  earliest " 
English  potatoes  on  record  in  the  quaint  old  garden  perched 
upon  the  Severn  cliff.  Is  there  any  documentary  evidence 
in  support  of  either  of  these  traditions  ?  Sketches  of  both 
houses  in  their  present  condition  are  given  in  the  book. 


45.  Isabella  de  Fortibus — Can  any  member  explain 
why  this  lady  is  in  several  places  referred  to  as  "  Countess 
of  Devon "  ?  Camden,  in  his  "  Britannia"  gives  her  full 
pedigree,  shewing  that  she  was  a  sister  of  the  last  of  the 
de  Redvers  family  who  was  Earl  of  Devon,  and  also  a 
cousin  of  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay,  who  succeeded  to  the  title. 
Camden  states  that  Isabella  de  Redvers  married  William, 
surnamed  de  Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  and  it  seems 
strange  that  if  she  had  any  claim  to  be  Countess  of  Devon 
the  Clarenceux  King  at  Arms  should  have  made  no  reference 


46.  Madron,  Cornwall. — Has  any  list  been  published 
of  the  Vicars  of  Madron  ?     I  understand  the  church  there 


R.  Pearse  Chope. 


to  it. 


M.F.M.G. 


dates  back  to  1291  a.d. 


William  Maxwell  Batten. 


South  Milton  Font. 
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47.  South  Milton  Font.— This  interesting  font  probably 
dates  from  the  eleventh  or  early  twelfth  century.  Its  general 
form  is  that  of  the  girdled  tub,  the  girdle  consisting  of  a 
large  cable.  Below  the  cable  the  stone  is  plain,  above  it  is 
adorned  with  sculpture  disposed  in  two  horizontal  sections. 
The  lower  section  has  for  the  primary  design  a  row  of 
pyramidal  cones  9J  inches  deep.  The  effect  resembles  the 
lotus  as  treated  in  Egyptian  art.  Therp,  are  twelve  of  these 
cones.  Of  the  triangular  spaces  between,  five  on  the  north 
side  are  left  blank  ;  the  others  are  filled  with  sculpture.  They 
will  be  noticed  later. 

Round  the  upper  part  of  the  bowl  is  a  band  of  sculpture 
six  inches  deep,  and  in  this  are  the  most  important  subjects 
of  the  font.  Very  unfortunately  on  both  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  the  stone  has  been  broken,  and  awkward  oblong 
patches  have  been  put  on.  This  is  especially  to  be  deplored 
with  respect  to  the  eastern  side.  Here,  there  is  what  appears 
to  be  a  combat  between  a  lion  and  a  dragon,  but  where  the 
heads  and  necks  of  the  animals  should  be  is  a  plain  piece 
of  stone  1 1  ins.  by  4  ins.  The  space  is  so  wide  that  possibly 
there  may  have  been  something  between  the  two  animals, 
but  they  face  one  another  in  an  antagonistic  way.  In  the 
absence  of  the  head  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  about  the  animal 
on  the  left,  but  it  has  the  thin  flanks  of  the  lion  and  the 
long  tufted  lion's  tail  twisted  between  the  legs  in  the  con- 
ventional manner  (this  feature  has  somehow  been  lost  in  the 
illustration),  and  it  has  the  conventional  lion's  paws  with 
claws  out.  There  is  no  sign  of  mane,  still  I  think  it  must  be 
a  lion.  I  would  fain  have  found  it  an  elephant,  and  that 
animal  was  often  represented  with  lion's  paws,  but  as  far  as 
I  know  it  never  had  a  lion's  tail.  Also  I  think  some  of  the 
trunk  would  have  been  visible  in  the  two  inches  of  original 
stone  below  the  patch,  but  there  is  nothing  there. 

The  beast  facing  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  wyvern,  as  it 
has  only  two  legs,  but  it  was  probably  intended  for  a  dragon, 
though  the  sculptor  found  it  easier  to  deal  with  two  legs 
than  four.  Both  the  dragon  and  the  wyvern  symbolise  the 
devil,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  wyvern  repre- 
senting his  four-footed  relation  as  is  the  case  here.  The 
creature  has  dragon's  wings  and  claws,  and  the  conventional 
spiral  tail. 
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The  group  probably  symbolises  the  contest  between  the 
good  and  evil  principles,  a  subject  found  in  all  primitive 
religions,  and  which  was  the  origin  of  all  stories  of  dragon 
slayers.  Whatever  the  dexter  animal  may  be,  this  inter- 
pretation would  be  maintained,  for  if  it  fights  with  the 
dragon — the  principle  of  evil — it  must  be  a  creature  with 
a  good  signification. 

Below  this  group  the  row  of  cones  is  broken  at  the 
eastern  centre  by  the  mask  of  a  faun  or  satyr,  which  fills 
the  entire  depth  of  9 J  inches  and  measures  11  inches  across 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  ears. 

The  mask  though  rudely  executed  is  a  vigorous  produc- 
tion. The  features  are  human  except  for  the  goat's  ears, 
which  are  very  large ;  the  hair  is  brought  over  the  low 
forehead  as  far  as  the  eyebrows. 

Many  archaeologists  hold  that  the  masks  in  Norman 
sculpture  are  reminiscent  of  Roman  art,  and  are  simply 
meant  for  ornament.  No  doubt  that  is  often  so,  but  it  is 
unusual  to  find  one  of  such  a  large  size.  It  is  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  font,  and  I  think  it  must  have 
had  some  intention  beyond  mere  decoration.  Possibly  it 
may  be  connected  with  the  group  above  and  symbolises  the 
spirit  of  evil,  relegated  at  baptism  to  the  lower  regions. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  have  here 
an  example  of  what  has  been  called  the  Pagan-Christian 
overlap.  For  long  after  Christianity  had  been  accepted 
certain  Pagan  beliefs  were  still  cherished,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  many  survive  to  the  present  day. 

The  Roman  Faunus,  who  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Pan, 
was  a  rural  deity — the  god  of  shepherds  and  flocks,  of  fields 
and  woodlands.  There  might  have  been  a  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  the  sculptor  of  the  font  that  while  he  meant  to 
inculcate  Christian  doctrine  it  still  would  not  be  amiss  to 
propitiate  a  power  which,  though  superseded,  might  yet  be  able 
to  diffuse  material  prosperity  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

To  return  to  the  upper  band.  Beyond  the  dragon  on 
the  north  is  a  strip  of  egg-and-cable  moulding  with  pellets 
added  here  and  there  where  space  allows.  This  is  carried 
on  the  west  just  beyond  the  further  edge  of  the  inserted 
stone  patch,  below  which  remnants  of  the  ornament  are  seen. 
This  design,  like  the  satyr's  mask,  had  its  origin  in  Roman  art. 
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Following  round  at  the  south-west  is  a  figure  of  a 
dancing  girl  in  a  narrow  straight  dress,  bending  back- 
wards after  the  fashion  of  an  oriental  dancer.  A  similar 
figure  is  on  the  font  of  St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay,  with 
a  harper  in  the  adjoining  panel.  There  is  another  on  a 
doorway  of  Ely  Cathedral,  associated  with  minstrels  playing 
musical  instruments,  and  several  other  people  variously 
occupied.  *" 

It  seems  clear  that  dancing  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  entertainment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gleemen,  and  that 
strolling  minstrels  were  accompanied  by  dancers  ;  also  that 
the  word  "dancing"  comprised  vaulting  and  tumbling  as 
well  as  other  acrobatic  feats.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  version 
of  the  Gospels  it  is  stated  that  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
"  tumbode  '*  and  pleased  Herod  (St.  Matt,  xiv.,  6 ;  St.  Mark 
vi.,  22).  The  A.  S.  word  "  tumbian  "  means  both  to  dance 
and  to  tumble,  and  there  are  several  instances  wherein  Salome 
is  represented  in  ecclesiastical  art  standing  on  her  hands  or 
turning  a  somersault.  The  dancers  on  our  two  fonts  may 
at  a  first  glance  be  taken  to  be  turning  somersaults,  but  in 
each  case  the  extended  arms  show  that  it  is  not  so ;  they 
are  "  posturing,"  throwing  their  bodies  about  like  Indian 
nautch  girls.  The  girl  at  St.  Mary  Church  has  her  feet  firmly 
planted  on  a  platform  ;  she  bends  backwards  and  waves  her 
arms  in  the  space  below.  The  Milton  dancer  has  no  plat- 
form, but  the  attitude,  as  far  as  the  limited  space  allows, 
is  the  same,  and  her  arms  encircle  her  head,  which  would 
be  impossible  in  turning  a  somersault. 

These  dancing  women  are  usually  taken  to  symbolise  the 
sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh  which  are  renounced  at  baptism ;  a 
plausible  interpretation,  though  it  does  not  account  for  the 
one  at  Ely,  but  they  may  have  been  regarded  in  quite  a 
different  sense,  as  I  will  try  to  show. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  several  centuries  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  sacred  dances,  survivals  of  earlier 
religions,  formed  a  portion  of  certain  religious  ceremonies, 
and  the  admission  to  the  church  of  a  neophyte  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  these.  There  were  also  dances  at  the  greater 
festivals,  especially  Easter.  In  these  dances  there  were  set 
figures,  and  the  labyrinth  pavements  of  some  continental 
cathedrals  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  them,  but 
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most  likely  they  were  of  the  nature  of  a  procession,  and 
were  the  origin  of  the  festival  processions  of  to-day. 

Mystic  philosophy  found  a  resemblance  between  these 
dances  and  the  courses  of  the  stars.  The  whole  universe,  it 
was  thought,  moved  rhythmically,  and  by  thus  dancing  on 
earth  the  process  was  assisted.  According  to  some  of  the 
fathers  the  angels  are  always  dancing,  and  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  Apostles  is  really  a  company  of  dancers. 

Dante  makes  great  use  of  this  idea  in  the  Paradiso.  The 
saints  in  the  starry  heavens  are  moving  groups  of  circling 
lights. 

"And  even  as  wheels  in  harmony  of  clockwork  so  turn 
that  the  first  to  whoso  noteth  it  seemeth  still,  and  the 
last  to  fly :  so  did  these  carols  with  their  differing  whirl 
or  swift  or  slow  make  me  deem  of  their  riches." — 
Paradiso  xxiv.,  13,  seq.    Translation  by  P.  H.  Wicksteed. 
There  are  many  more  passages  in  which  Dante  refers  to 
the  heavenly  dance,  but  to  quote  them  would  make  this  paper 
too  long. 

A  treatise  called  Dieta  Salutis  (or  Way  of  Salvation)  has 
a  chapter  on  the  joys  of  Paradise,  wherein  the  celestial  dance 
is  described,  and  the  statement  is  made :  "  And  as  in  other 
dances  there  is  one  that  leadeth  the  whole  dance ;  so  doth 
the  Christ  this  sacred  circling ;  it  is  He  who  will  be  the 
Leader  of  the  dance,  leading  that  company  most  blessed, 
and  preceding  it."  (Quoted  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead  in  The  Sacred 
Dance). 

An  old  Christmas  Carol  gives  interesting  confirmation  of 
this.    It  begins  — 

"  To-morrow  shall  be  my  dancing  day ; 
I  would  my  true  love  did  so  chance 

To  see  the  legend  of  my  play, 
To  call  my  true  love  to  my  dance. 
Sing,  O  my  love,  O  my  love,  my  love,  my  love, 
This  have  I  done  for  my  true  love. 

Then  was  I  born  of  a  Virgin  pure, 

Of  her  I  took  fleshly  substance  ; 
Then  was  I  knit  to  man's  nature 

To  call  my  true  love  to  my  dance. 
Sing  O,  etc. 

There  are  eleven  verses ;  each  gives  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord.    The  refrain  "  My  love  "  which  occurs  at 
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the  end  of  each  verse  refers  to  the  Church,  the  mystic 
bride;  to  all  who  are  followers  of  Christ.  After  referring 
to  His  sufferings,  crucifixion,  descent  to  hell,  and  resur- 
rection, the  carol  concludes  : — 

"  Then  up  to  Heaven  I  did  ascend, 

Where  now  I  dwell  in  sure  substance 
On  the  right  hand  of  God,  that  man 
May  come  unto  the  general  dance. 
Sing  O,  etc." 

This  carol  was  sung  in  West  Cornwall  up  to  about  1833, 
and  was  taken  down  by  W.  Sandys  and  printed  in  Christmas 
Carols,  Ancient  and  Modern,  pp.  no- 112. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  word  "  Carol "  really 
means  a  dance  and  not  a  song,  though  it  was  usually  accom- 
panied by  the  voice.  The  primitive  usage  appears  in  the 
passage  from  the  Paradiso  given  above.  The  Italian  word 
is  "  carole." 

On  this  evidence  I  venture  to  suggest  that  instead  of 
being  an  object  of  reprobation  the  dancer  may  be  a  symbol 
of  the  "  general  dance  "  of  the  Saints  of  God  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  ;  in  the  words  of  the  Creed,  the  Communion  of 
Saints.  It  would  be  a  suitable  subject  for  a  font,  especially  if 
the  sacred  dance  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  at  the 
admission  of  a  neophyte.* 

Between  the  dancer  and  the  lion  is  an  eagle.  The 
bestiaries,  quoting  Pliny,  state  that  when  an  eagle  is  old 
and  his  eyes  are  dim  he  flies  upwards ;  in  the  words  of  the 
old  English  bestiary  : 

"He  flieth  and  up  he  goes 
Till  that  he  seeth  the  heaven 
Through  skies  six  and  seven." 

The  heat  of  the  sun  scorches  off  all  his  feathers,  but  it 
also  purges  the  film  from  his  eyes.  Then  he  returns  to  earth 
and  plunges  three  times  into  a  spring  of  pure  water,  after 
which  he  "  cometh  out  all  new."  To  confirm  this  the  bestiaries 
quote  Ps.  ciii.,  5  :  "  Thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's." 

Hence  the  eagle  symbolised  regeneration  by  baptism,  and 
fitly  finds  a  place  on  a  font,  though,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
it  does  not  often  occur. 


*On  this  subject  I  have  been  much  helped  by  a  paper  on  The  Sacred 
Dance,  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  b.a.,  published  in  The  Quest,  Oct.,  1910. 
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The  head  and  beak  of  the  Milton  eagle  are  very  large; 
this  may  be  due  to  the  sculptor's  lack  of  skill,  or  may  be 
meant  to  emphasize  another  characteristic. 

Aristotle  mentions  that  the  upper  beak  of  an  old  eagle 
grows  so  long  that  it  cannot  eat  and  dies  of  hunger  (Hist. 
Animal,  ex.,  32).  Pliny  follows  this  statement  in  his  Natural 
History  (Bk.  x,  Ch,  v.),  and  it  found  its  way  into  some  of  the 
bestiaries  and  also  into  homilies.  The  homilies  gave  the 
interpretation  that  the  rock  of  salvation  is  the  only  cure  for 
the  growth  of  carnal-mindedness,  and  the  only  means  of  pro- 
curing spiritual  salvation,  but  the  old  English  bestiary 
applies  the  illustration  to  the  need  for  religious  instruction  felt 
by  a  baptised  person,  who  is  as  yet  unacquainted  with 
Paternoster  and  Creed.  When  he  has  learnt  those  he  can 
Procure  for  himself  the  soul's  food 
Through  the  grace  of  our  Lord." 

The  eye  of  this  eagle  is  very  large  and  conspicuous,  being 
deeply  hollowed  out.  I  cannot  say  whether  this  was  inten- 
tional, showing  the  restoration  of  sight  after  immersion, 
or  whether  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  modern  experiment  with 
a  new  knife. 

Below  the  dancer  and  the  eagle  the  spaces  between  the 
cones  are  filled  with  sculpture  ;  the  central  two  contain  heads 
or  masks  ;  the  larger  of  the  two  represents  an  old  man,  bald, 
but  with  a  beard.  It  is  not  badly  worked,  and  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  a  portrait.  The  other  is  a  young  man  with 
parted  hair  ;  it  is  not  very  successful,  all  the  features  are 
crooked,  and  one  eye  is  much  larger  than  the  other.  The 
two  spaces  beyond  these  heads  on  the  eastern  side  are  filled 
with  palmetto  ornament.  Those  on  the  west  have  similar 
designs  springing  from  a  base  or  bulb  ;  they  resemble  the 
conventional  lily,  an  emblem  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  but  here 
they  are  only  ornament.  Kate  M.  Clarke. 

48.  Ralegh  and  Drake  Inscriptions  in  St.  John's  in 
the  Wilderness. — Extracts  from  "  Notes "  by  Jeremiah 
Mille£,  d.d.,  Dean  of  Exeter,  1762- 1784,  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

WlDDECOMBE  RALEIGH  CHURCH. 

"At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  north  aisle  on  a  flat 
stone  is  this  inscription  to  George,  the  eldest  son  of  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  eldest  brother  by  a  first  wife  (Joan  Drake)  to 
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ye  famous  Sir  Walter : — Here  lyeth  ye  bodye  of  George 
Raleigh,  of  Fardell,  Esq.,  who  departed  this  life  ye  xvi  day 
of  Februarie,  and  in  the  yere  of  oure  Lord  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety  and  seven."  "  In  the  middle  of  ye  alley 
of  ye  north  aisle  is  a  flat  grave  stone  on  which  is  a  cross 
and  ye  following  inscription  :  Of  your  charitie  pray  for  ye 
soul  of  Johan  Raleghe  (Paternoster-et-ave),  who  departed  ye 
15th  day  of  December,  MVCXXIX." 

The  north  aisle  is,  with  the  tower,  all  that  remains  of  this 
ancient  church  of  St.  Michael — vulgatim  St.  John's  in  the 
Wilderness.  The  floor  is  now  covered  over  with  boards. 
It  is  possible  these  stones  may  still  be  there.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  stone  in  the  middle  aisle  of  East  Budleigh 
Church  with  foliated  cross,  to  Joan  Raleigh,  the  first  wife  of 
Walter  Raleigh,  then  living  at  Hayes  Barton,  may  have 
been  transferred  from  St.  John's  in  1778,  when  the  vandals 
attacked  the  old  church. 

For  Joan  see  the  Drake  pedigree.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
another  Joan.* 

The  George  Raleigh's  marriage  has  been  a  matter  of 
doubt,  as  it  is  possible  he  was  never  married  to  the  "  Blake  " 
by  whom  he  had  another  son  George,  who  married  Cicily 
Drake,  and  through  whom  the  Drakes  held  the  Bystock 
property  until  1742. 

George  Raleigh,  if  wedded,  probably  married  in  Ireland, 
where  he  most  likely  served  during  the  Elizabethan  settle- 
ment time.    Marriages  would  be  hard  to  prove  or  disprove. 

l^i  p.-lffP  F.  G.  Tobin. 

49.  Egyptians  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  (VIII.,  par.  30, 
p.  28). — There  is  no  authority  for  the  statement  in  Butler's 
Way  of  all  Flesh  that  Devon  had  ever  Egyptians.  Such 
obscurations  's  yet  another  proof  of  the  eternity  of  falsity, 
in  ethnology,  especially. 

Unfortunately  such  authorities  as  Prof.  Sir  John  Rhys 
and  his  disciples  have,  as  shown  by  the  following  quotation, 
which  supplies  the  antidote,  spread  this  poison  of  incorrect 

*  This  note  refers  to  a  pedigree  of  "  John  Drake,  of  Exmouth,  circa 
Henry  VI.,"  which  Colonel  Tobin  has  compiled  and  printed.  Considera- 
tions of  space,  unfortunately,  precludes  its  reproduction  in  our  columns, 
but  a  copy  can  be  seen  in  the  Exeter  City  Library,  to  which  Institution 
Colonel  Tobin  has  presented  a  copy. — Eds. 
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teaching.  The  writer  of  the  French  quoted  is.  Prof.  J. 
Loth,  d.c.l.,  (Glasgow),  Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  College 
de  Fiance,  Paris : — "  II  n'y  a  pas  longtemps,  un  savant  qui 
a  rendu  de  grands  services  aux  etudes  celtiques,  Mr.  John 
Rhys,  dans  le  Welsh  People  ecrivait  cette  phrase  memorable : 
'  Les  Gallois  actuels,  pour  la  plus  grande  partie,  ne  sont 
pas  Ariens  (Indo-Europeens).' 

"  Au  lieu  de  sourire  d'une  boutade,  a  laquelle  l'auteur  a 
trop  d'esprit  pour  tenir,  et  qui  ne  saurait  se  justifier  ni 
historiquement,  ni  linguistiquement,  ni  anthropologiquement,  il 
s'est  trouve  des  Gallois  pour  la  considerer  comme  un  arret. 
Dans  le  meme  volume,  en  appendice,  avec  un  devouement 
touchant  ou  un  aplomb  impayable,  Morris  Jones  se  chargeait 
de  prouver  (par  l'absurde)  la  prodigieuse  perspicacite  du 
maitre :  il  trouvait  dans  la  construction  galloise  les  traits 
essentiels  de  la  langue  parl£e  par  les  Gallois  preariens :  ce  sont 
tout  simplement  ceux  de  la  syntaxe  6gyptienne  !  II  d£mon- 
trait  en  tout  cas  surement  qu'il  ignorait  ceux  de  la  syntaxe 
indo-europeenne.  Si  le  ridicule  tuait  en  Angleterre,  le  pays 
de  Galles  pleurerait  certainement  Morris  Jones.  Heureuse- 
ment  qu'il  n'en  est  rien  :  il  vivra  encore  longtemps  pour  notre 
amusement,  pour  derider  de  temps  en  temps  le  front  sdrieux 
de  la  science  historique.  Un  bon  conseil,  cependant :  qu'il  ne 
craigne  pas  d'abuser  des  douches,  Je  vous  le  dis  en  v^rite" :  ces 
gens-la  feront  si  bien  qu  'ils  rehabiliteront  les  Celtomanes." 

J.  Loth,  Annates  de  Bretagne,  avril,  1905. 

Thus  Professors  Morris  Jones,  of  Bangor,  N.  Wales,  and 
Rhys  (Jesus  College,  Oxon,  Principal),  are  really  to  blame. 

H.  H.  Johnson. 

50.  Chulmleigh  Church  (VIII.,  par.  37,  p.  31). — 
The  suggestion  that  there  may  have  been  special  sanctuary 
privileges  for  fugitives  in  Chulmleigh  granted  by  King 
Athelstan  recall  something  told  by  my  grandmother  sixty 
years  ago  and  repeated  to  me  by  an  aunt.  That  was,  that 
from  his  abode  in  or  near  what  is  now  the  town,  King 
Athelstan  shot  an  arrow  declaring  that  where  it  fell  a  church 
should  be  built,  and  the  site  of  the  present  church  is  where 
the  arrow  fell.  I  have  never  seen  this  in  print  and  have 
wondered  if  it  is  anywhere  recorded.  How  does  this  fit  with 
history  ?  Richard  Webber. 


Heraldic  Painting,  St.  Nicholas  Priory, 

From  a  drawing  by  Wilfred  Drake. 
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51.  Sanctuary  in  Chulmleigh  Church  (VIII.,  par.  37, 
p.  31). — Devon  possessed  no  chartered  sanctuary,  and  the 
only  sanctuary  rights  Chulmleigh  had  were  those  which 
belonged  to  all  consecrated  churches  and  chapels,  where  a 
criminal  who  fled  to  one  was  sheltered  and  fed  for  forty 
days,  before  the  ending  of  which  he  had  either  to  abjure 
the  realm  before  the  Coroner  or  surrender  himself  for  trial. 

The  small  figure  of  Christ  over the  south  door  has 
therefore  no  relation  to  sanctuary. 

I  notice  in  some  recent  descriptions  of  Devonshire 
Churches  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  "  sanctuary  knocker  " 
or  ring  on  the  church  door. 

These  rings  are  not  knockers — for  there  is  no  plate  of 
any  kind  to  knock  on — -but  simply  closing  rings  to  pull  the 
heavy  door  "  home  "  ;  they  are  common  in  Devonshire.  The 
fugitive  was  in  absolute  safety  when  once  he  was  within 
the  churchyard  gate,  except  when  in  defiance  of  the  church, 
sanctuary  was  violated,  which  hardly  ever  took  place. 

H.  Michell  Whitley. 

52.  Heraldic  Discovery  at  S.  Nicholas  Priory. — 
By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Tonar,  the  writer  was  enabled 
to  make  a  drawing  of  the  sixteenth  century  heraldic  painting 
recently  discovered  on  the  fine  oak  screen  at  S.  Nicholas 
Priory,  Exeter.  The  arms  are  those  of  a  second  son  of  the 
Grenville  family  impaled  with  a  coat  charged  with  a  "  unicorn 
salient."  The  drawing  is  crude,  and  unfortunately  the 
colouring — especially  in  the  sinister  impalement — is  hardly 
distinguishable.  The  field,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
either  ermine  *  argent '  or  '  or.' 

The  crescent  cadency  mark  and  the  period  of  the  painting 
suggests  that  the  arms  are  those  of  John  Grenville,  m.a.,  of 
Exeter,  Governor  of  the  Scilly  Islands  (died  1580),  who  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Roger  Grenville,  of  Stow,  but  according 
to  the  family  pedigree  published  in  the  History  of  the  Granville 
Family  by  the  late  Sub-Dean  Granville,  this  second  son  of 
Sir  Roger  married  Lettice,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lucas,  of 
Suffolk.  The  Lucas  arms  do  not  in  any  way  resemble  the 
bearings  painted  on  the  screen.  Was  John  *  the  second  son  ' 
married  twice  ?  The  arms  of  Edwards,  of  Cornwall,  were 
ermine  a  unicorn  salient  sable.    Trevithick,  of  St.  Trevemeder, 
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St.  Eval,  in  the  same  county,  bore  argent  a  unicorn  rampant, 
and  Harling,  of  Suffolk,  argent  a  unicorn  salient  sable. 

The  Cratfords,  of  co.  Worcester,  and  a  branch  of  the  Scots 
family,  of  Ker,  bore  somewhat  similar  arms.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  of  a  register  containing  the  marriage  entry 
of  John  Grenville  with  a  daughter  of  either  of  these  families. 

A  John  Grenvile  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Exeter 
in  1545,  1554  and  1557,  in  the  first  instance,  with  William 
Hurst,  who  lived,  as  we  know,  in  the  adjoining  portion  of 
S.  Nicholas  Priory.  Is  it  not  presumable  that  the  arms  on 
the  screen  are  those  of  Hurst's  colleague,  and  that  he  also 
lived  at  the  Priory  ?  In  which  case  John  Grenville,  M.P. 
for  Exeter  is  identical  with  John,  second  son  of  Sir  Roger 
Grenville,  of  Stow ;  yet  in  the  History  of  the  Granville  Family 
no  mention  is  made  of  his  representing  the  city  in  Parliament. 

Wilfred  Drake. 

53.  The  Priory  of  Bodmescombe,  Uffculme. — The 
Priory  or  Preceptory  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  at 
Bodmescombe,  in  the  parish  of  Uffculme,  is  a  Devonshire 
religious  house  of  which  no  mention  whatever  was  made  by 
Dr.  Oliver  in  his  Monasticon  Exoniensis,  nor  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  has  it  been  noticed  by  any  Devonshire  historian  or 
topographer,  so  a  few  notes  on  this  almost  unknown  religious 
house  will,  I  think,  be  of  interest. 

Bodmescombe  lies  about  four  miles  south  of  the  town  of 
Uffculme,  on  the  slope  of  the  long  wooded  height  known  as 
Sheldon  Hill,  and  is  now  divided  into  two  farms,  one  of 
176  acres,  the  other  of  144  acres,  both  named  Bodmiscombe, 
and  a  smaller  holding  of  102  acres  named  Bodeniscombe 
Wood.  In  older  records  the  name  appears  as  Bodmescombe, 
Bothemescombe,  Bodmiscombe,  and  Bodelyscombe. 

I  have  called  it  a  Priory,  though  there  may  be  some  doubt 
as  to  applying  this  term  to  it,  but  I  believe  all  Preceptories  of 
the  Hospitallers  were  commonly  styled  priories,  and  Bodmes- 
combe is  so  styled  in  the  Ratification  by  Philibert  Naylhaco, 
Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Convent  of  Rhodes  of  the  Order  of  Peter  de  Calanto,  Marshal 
and  locum  tenens  of  the  Master  in  1398,  and  in  some  other 
documents,  but  in  others  it  is  called  a  Preceptory  or  a 
Bailiwick  (Bajulia),  but  the  houses  of  the  Hospitallers  differed 
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from  all  other  religious  houses  in  that  they  were  not 
independent  communities,  but  that  in  all  cases  the  officers 
of  each  house  were  simply  stewards  of  the  Prior  of  England, 
who  in  his  turn  had  to  account  to  the  head  of  the  Order. 
Each  community  consisted  of  a  few,  and  in  most  cases  very 
few,  members  with  one  or  more  chaplains  for  celebrating  the 
Divine  offices,  and  a  certain  number  of  servants  under  the 
government  of  a  Preceptor,  and  so  were1  often  called  Precep- 
tories.  The  brethren  were  allowed  a  maintenance  from  the 
produce  of  the  estates  committed  to  their  superintendence, 
and  had  to  account  for  the  overplus  to  the  Grand  Prior  at 
Clerkenwell ;  they  were  divided  into  three  classes :  nobility, 
clergy,  and  sergens.  The  first  class  consisted  of  men  of 
patrician  ancestry  and  high  military  rank,  and  held  all  the 
chief  offices;  the  clergy,  or  second  class,  performed  the 
offices  of  religion  in  church,  camp  and  hospital ;  the  sergens, 
or  half-knights,  served  in  either  field  or  infirmary  and  con- 
tributed greatly  in  aftertime  to  enhance  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  order  and  a  certain  number  of  preceptories  were  specially 
reserved  for  them,  and  Bodmescombe  was  one  of  this  class. 

It  would  appear  to  have  been  founded  about  a.d.  1160, 
when  Warin  de  Aula  and  Juliana  his  wife  granted  to  the 
poor  of  the  Hospital  of  Jerusalem  two  and  a  half  hides  of 
land  of  Bodmescumb,  in  perpetual  alms,  &c,  "  which  grant 
they  make  for  the  health  of  their  souls  and  for  that  of  Robert 
de  Bantona  and  all  their  ancestors,  that  they  may  be 
partakers  of  all  the  good  things  which  are  done  in  the  holy 
hospital  and  in  other  houses  pertaining  to  the  same  hospital." 

The  only  date  to  this  charter  is  the  day,  the  feast  of  St. 
Gregory,  but  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  there  is  a 
charter  of  Warin  de  Aula,  dated  1166,  which  fixes  his  period 
and  so  gives  us  an  approximate  date  for  the  foundation  of 
Bodmescombe,  which  was  the  only  preceptory  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers in  Devonshire  ;  in  Cornwall  there  was  also  one  house, 
Trebigh. 

Bodmescombe  Priory  as  a  community,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  mentioned  before,  could  not  possess  any  property,  but  it 
seems  to  have  administered  most  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Hospitallers'  lands  in  Devon.    Among  these  were  : 

(i.)  Cove,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  membrum  or  limb  of 
Bodmescombe. 
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(ii.)  Rackenford,  granted  before  1176  by  William  de 
Barri,  a  kinsman  of  Hugh  de  Ralegh,  for  the  health  of  his 
soul  and  of  his  wife,  Adeliz,  sister  of  Bishop  David,  of  St. 
David's  (1147-1176). 

(iii.)  The  Church  of  Brendon  and  Badgeworthy,  granted 
by  Henry  de  Pomera,  circa  1170. 

(iv.)  Lands  at  Broadwoodwiger,  by  gift  of  John  Widger, 
in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus ;  they  are  returned  as  worth 
75s.  4^d.  per  annum. 

(v.)  The  Mill  and  other  lands  at  Broadhembury.  Among 
the  witnesses  to  the  grant  of  this  are  Terricus,  Hidyng  and 
Jurlawane,  men  of  Bodmiscume. 

(vi.)  A  rent  given  in  1185  by  Randulph,  Reeve  of  Tor- 
rington,  to  be  taken  every  year  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 
at  the  great  gate  of  the  cemetery  of  Torrington. 

(vii.)  Land  at  Ruffegereihey  (?  Rawridge,  Upottery). 
An  extent  of  this  land  taken  at  Bodmescombe  in  1253,  shews 
that  it  consisted  of  80  acres  of  arable,  three  acres  of  meadow, 
and  137  acres  of  moor  and  waste. 

This  list  might  be  extended  to  a  great  length  as  the 
Preceptor  of  Bodmescombe  was  the  custodian  of  the  alms  of 
the  poor  in  Devon,  but  we  find  also  that  he  had  charge  of  land 
in  other  counties  as  well.  For  instance,  there  is  a  quotation 
by  Adam  Cnol  to  the  prior  and  brethren  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,  at  Bodmescumb,  of  all 
his  land  at  Redleft  (Redcliffe,  Bristol).  There  appears  to 
have  been  frequent  disputes  with  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Dunkeswell  as  to  the  ownership  of  some  of  these  lands  during 
the  years  1307- 1327,  which  at  times  ended  in  something  like 
free  fights  between  the  men  of  these  two  religious  houses. 
The  following  is  a  short  account  of  one  of  these  disputes 
from  Ithe  composition  between  the  Prior  and  the  brethren 
of  the  Hospital  and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Dunkeswell 
that  ended  it.  It  recites  that  all  the  satellites  of  Dunkes- 
well who  were  present  at  the  violence  done  to  the  men 
of  the  house  of  the  Hospital  of  Bodmescombe  should  on 
the  solemn  day  of  the  feast  of  All  Saints  come  to  the  door 
of  the  house  of  the  Hospital  stripped  and  barefoot  to  be 
absolved,  and  they  shall  take  corporal  oath  that  never  hence- 
forth will  they  presume  so  to  sin  against  the  brethren  of  the 
house  of  the  Hospital,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  Abbot 
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and  Convent  should  satisfy  R  and  Walter,  son  of  Alward 
de  Heghes,  men  of  the  said  Hospital,  for  injuries  inflicted 
on  them,  and  shall  acquit  R  and  Walter  and  their  pledges 
before  the  justices  in  eyre  and  save  them  indemnified  because 
the  said  R  and  Walter  "  sattelites  dictorum  monachorum 
de  pace  domini  Regis  appelaverunt."  There  are  also  several 
accounts  of  arbitrations  between  Bodmescombe  and  Dunkes- 
well  on  disputed  ownerships. 

Also  we  find  that  William  de  "Quenton,  Vicar  of 
Awlescombe,  of  which  parish  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Dunkeswell  were  patrons,  had  to  appear  in  the  King's  Court 
at  Westminster  in  A.D.  1327,  to  answer  why  he  had  broken 
"  vi  et  armis  "  into  the  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem's  close 
at  Bothescombe.  Bishop  Stapledon  stated  on  his  return  to 
the  writ  that  he  could  not  serve  it  as  the  clerk  was  no  longer 
under  his  jurisdiction. 

In  the  year  1338  a  survey  was  made  of  all  the  Preceptories 
in  England,  and  from  the  report  of  Prior  Philip  de  Thame 
to  the  Grand  Master,  Elyan  de  Villenova,  we  can  gather 
full  particulars  of  all  the  English  Preceptories  then  in 
existence.    The  return  for  Bodmiscombe  is  : 

Bajulia  de  Bothemescomb  in  Comitatu  Devonie. 
Est  ibidem  una  curia  edificata  cum  gardino  et 

valent  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       xs-  od' 

Est  ibidem  unum  columbarium  quod  valet  per 

annum  ...  ...  ...  ...      vs-  o4 

Item  sunt  ibidem  lx  acre  prati  pretium  acre  xij    ...      lxs-  o4 
Item  unum  alnetum  cum  parvo  bosco  incluso  quod 

valet  per  annum  ...  ...  ...  xiijs-  viij4 

Item  ccxl  acre  terre,  modo  non  coluntur  nisi  cl 

acre   propter  sterilitatem  pret   acre  iiij,  et 

iiijxx-  x  pret  ij     ...  ...  ...  ...      lxvs-  od- 

Item  ibidem  pastura  pro  xl  vaccis  que  valet        ...       xs-  od- 
Item  ibidem  pastura  pro  C  grossis  animalibus  in 

communi  q.v.     ...  ...  ...  ...  xvjs-  viijd- 

Item  ibidem  pastura  pro  C  capris  que  valet  p'an...   viijs-  iiijA 
Est  ibidem  de  redditu  assiso  per  annum,  solebat 

esse  xx  marce  unde  in  presente  vix  possunt 

levari   ...  ...  ...  ...      xvj  ma. 

Item  placita  et  perquesita  cumrum  valent  p'an  ...  xs- 
Item  pannagium  ibidem  valet  p'an        ...  ...    vis- viijd- 
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Item  confraeria  ibidem  solebat  valere  lx  marcae  et 
plus  et  nunc  in  presenti  vix  possunt  levari 
xliii  mar  ad  voluntatem  contribuentium. 

Cove  Membrum  Ibidem. 
Est  unura  mesuagium  cujus  herbagium  valet  p'an  ij* 
Item  ibidem  xl  acre  bruere  unde  pastura  valet  p'an  ijs- 
Est  ibidem  J  grava  (?)  cujus  herbagium  valet     ...    vjs  viijd* 
Summa  totales  receptae  et  proficui  dicte  bajale, 
lxxv  marc.  xjs 
Reprise. 

In  expensis  domus  pro  preceptore,  confratre  suo 
et   familie  sue    et   supervenientibus  causa 
hospitalitatis    prout    constitutum    est  per 
fundatores   dicte  domus   videlicet   in  pane 
furneto  xxvj5,  quarteria  pretium  quarterii  iijs' 
et  valent  ...  ...  ...  ...  lxxviij55* 

Item  in  cervisia  bracianda  xxxix  quateria  bravii 
avenarum  pretium  quarterii  xijd-  et  vj  quarteria 
et  di  brasii   frumenti  pretium  quarterii  iijs- 
Summa  ...  ...  ...  ...    lviij5-  vjd- 

Item  in  expensis  coquine  per  septimanam  ijs-       ...  ciiijs- 
Item  in  robis,  mantellis  et  aliis  necessariis  precep- 

toris  et  confratis  sui       ...  ...  ...  lxixs-  iiijd 

Et  in  robis  et  stipendiis  familie  dicti  preceptoris  ...  lxs- 
Et  in  sustentatione  et  emendatione  domorum  et 

capelle ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  xl* 

Item  in  stipendio  i  capellani  deservientis  capellam  xxs 
Item  in  stipendio  i  clerici  deservientis  in  capella...     vjs-  viijd- 
Summa  omnium  expensarum  et  solutionum 
xxxiij  ma  iis-  ijd- 
Summa  valoris,  et  sic  remanet  ad  solvendum  et 

Thesaurium  pro  oneribus  supportandis       xlij  ma  vis-  x^ 
Nomena  fratrum 

Fra.  Willelmus  de  Huntyngdon,  Preceptor  S. 
Fra.  Johannis  de  Merston,  S. 
From  this  return  full  particulars  of  the  income,  outlay 
and  domestic  economy  of  the  Preceptory  of  Bodmescombe 
can  be  gathered,  as  well  as  the  value  of  land  in  Devon  at 
that  time  and  prices  of  stock,  corn,  &c. 

It  shows  us  that  at  that  time  the  Preceptory  consisted  of 
three  members,  a  preceptor,  a  brother,  and  a  chaplain  ;  also 
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a  staffof  servants.  This  was  the  average  size.  Of  the  smaller 
preceptories,  the  letter  S  added  after  the  names  of  the 
Preceptor  and  brother  shows  that  they  were  both  of  the  third 
order,  sergens  or  half-knights. 

Either  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  the  Priory  of 
Bodmescombe  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  into  the  Priory 
of  Buckland,  Somerset,  but  the  chapel  at  Bodmescombe  was 
still  maintained  and  a  chaplain  provided  into  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  a  Chapter  of  the  Hospitallers  held  at  Melch- 
bourne,  9th  Nov.,  1500,  the  Chapter  granted  to  Alexander 
Verney  a  chamber  suitable  to  his  rank  at  Bodmescombe, 
co.  Devon,  with  fuel  for  the  said  chamber  from  underwood 
of  that  manor,  8  marcs,  sterling  by  way  of  stipend,  food  and 
raiment  during  his  life  to  be  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
Preceptor  of  Buckland  or  the  farmer  in  charge,  and  the  said 
Alexander  obliged  himself  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  the 
Chapel  of  Bodmiscombe  as  long  as  his  strength  lasted  so  to 
do.  If  from  old  age  he  was  unable  to  officiate,  his  chamber 
and  allowances  were  still  to  be  continued  ;  if  while  able  to 
celebrate  he  failed  to  do  so,  the  grant  was  to  be  null  and 
void  (Lansdowne  MSS.,  200). 

At  this  period  it  was  becoming  a  custom  with  the 
Hospitallers  to  let  out  their  lands  to  farmers,  and  on  20th 
Jan.,  1 500- 1,  we  find  Bodmescombe  and  Cove  were  leased  to 
John  Vernay,  of  Farefeilde,  the  farmer  was  to  find  a  chaplain 
for  continual  celebration  of  Divine  service  at  the  chapel  at 
Bodmescombe,  and  to  give  Alexander  Vernay,  Chaplain  of 
Bodmescombe,  a  chamber  with  his  fuel  and  a  stipend  of 
8  marcs  and  provide  for  his  food  and  raiment  (Lansdowne 
MSS,.  200).  This  is  the  last  mention  I  have  been  able  to  meet 
with  of  Bodmescombe  as  a  religious  house. 

There  is  a  lease  in  Cottonian  MS.  (Claud  E.  VI.),  dated 
10th  Mar.,  1507-8,  and  also  a  lease  by  Prior  Docwra  to 
Henry  Thorneton,  dated  24th  April,  15 16,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  a  chapel  or  chaplain  at  Bodmescombe.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  lease,  owing  to  the  dissolution,  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  and  on  the  16th  Nov.,  1545,  the  King 
granted  to  Alexander  Popham,  who  had  been  steward  of  the 
Hospitallers  in  Devon,  and  William  Halley  with  other 
property  the  Manors  of  Bodmescombe  and  Cove  in  Devon 
with  all  their  appurtenances,  also  the  wood  and  waste  called 
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Bodmescombe  Wood  containing  25  acres  and  12  acres  and 
16  acres  and  27  acres,  called  Uprynges,  of  Wood,  also  the 
Manor  of  Clayhanger,  and  the  Rectories  of  Ciayhanger  and 
Brendon  (Pat  Rolls,  xxxvi.    Hen.  viii.) 

The  following  are  all  the  names  of  the  Preceptors  of 
Bodmiscombe  I  have  been  able  to  discover : 
1234 — Walter  Fitz  Pain. 

1267-1272 — Roger  Archibaud. 

1272-1281 — John  le  Sauvage. 

1287-1289 — Hugh  de  Bideford. 

1 302-1 3 15 — John  de  Messingham. 

1338 — William  de  Huntyngdon. 
The  dates  of  the  first  four  of  these  are  from  Charters ; 
the  latest  date  of  John  de  Messingham,  is  from  a  deed  dated 
30th  Dec,  1315,  where  he  is  styled  Preceptor  domus  hospitalis 
de  Bodelyscombe  in  Devonie.  William  de  Huntyngdon's 
name  and  date  is  from  the  survey  of  1338. 

This  account  of  the  Preceptory  of  Bodmiscombe  has  been 
gathered  from  many  sources  and  documents,  and  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  Cartulary  of  Buckland  Priory,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  J.  Brooking- Rowe,  Esq.,  and  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Society  for  whom  it 
has  been  edited  by  Rev.  F.  Weaver,  f.s.a.  On  the  amalga- 
mation of  Bodmescombe  with  Buckland  their  muniments 
must  have  been  taken  to  Mynchin  Buckland  as  a  large 
number  of  the  charters  in  the  Buckland  Cartulary  had 
evidently  belonged  to  Bodmescombe. 

Perhaps  some  reader  of  D.  &  C.  N.  &>  Q.  will  pay  a 
visit  to  Bodmescombe  and  inform  us  whether  any  remains 
of  the  house  of  the  Hospitallers  still  exists.  The  Rev.  T. 
H.  Howard,  Vicar  of  Uffculme,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  present  acreage  of  Bodmiscombe,  considers  the  farm  of 
144  has  the  oldest  buildings.  T.  F.  Chanter. 

54       MOIDORES  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  (VIII.,  par.  21, 

p.  22). — Defoe,  in  his  Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great 
Britain,  1724,  throws  some  light  on  this  puzzling  question. 
He  says  that  "  by  the  late  setting  up  the  English  packets 
between  this  port  (Falmouth)  and  Lisbon,  there  is  a  new 
commerce  between  Portugal  and  this  town  carried  on  to  a 
very  great  value.    .    .    .    These  packets  bring  over  such 
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vast  quantities  of  gold  and  specie,  either  in  moidons  (which 
is  the  Portugal  coin)  or  in  bars  of  gold,  that  I  am  very 
credibly  informed  the  carrier  from  Falmouth  brought  by 
land  from  thence  to  London  at  one  time,  in  the  month  of 
January,  1722,  or  near  it,  eighty  thousand  moidons  in  gold, 
which  came  from  Lisbon  in  the  packet-boats  for  account  of 
the  merchants  at  London,  and  that  it  was  attended  with  a 
guard  of  twelve  horsemen  well  armed,^  for  which  the  said 
carrier  had  half  per  cent,  for  his  hazard." 

.p.  1 22  .  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

55.  Heraldry  in  Kingskerswell  Church. — We  re- 
produce in  this  issue  a  fifteenth  century  shield  in  a  window  at 

Kingskerswell  Church,  generally 
supposed  to  contain  the  arms  of 
the  Treasurer  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 
Some  time  since,  however,  the 
glass  was  taken  out  for  inspec- 
tion, when  the  engrailed  bordure 
which  surrounds  the  shield  was 
noted.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  F. 
Fagan,  Vicar  of  Kingskerswell, 
communicated  with  the  Heralds' 
College  with  reference  to  the 
identity  of  the  arms,  but  Mr.  H. 
Farnham  Burke,  Somerset  Herald, 
was  unable  to  identify  them.  The  colours  in  the  stained 
glass  are  not  heraldically  correct,  being  argent  a  saltire  engrailed 
between  four  leopards'  faces  or,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  sable. 

Can  any  reader  suggest  whose  arms  the  shield  is  supposed 
to  represent  ?  p-  Eds. 

56.  Eggbuckland,  South  Devon. — Is  a  different  MS. 
referred  to  in  the  general  index  of  Bishop  Bronescombe's 
Register,  p.  72,  where  he  says  "  Eggbuckland  (Eckeboclonde 
MS.),  see  Plympton  Priory,"  to  that  quoted  under  Plympton, 
p.  224? 

In  the  extract  from  the  original  there  given  this  church 
is  twice  mentioned  as  "  Ekebokelande."  If  the  former  is 
an  error  of  transcription  the  difference  is  very  considerable. 

Will  anyone  having  access  to  the  originals  kindly 
explain  to  .    7  One  much  Interested. 
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57.  The  Bishop's  Stone,  Lustleigh. — There  appears 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  coat  of  arms  on: 
the  Bishop's  Stone  at  Lustleigh.  The  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould 
in  his  book  on  Dartmoor  says  that  the  arms  are  those  of 
Bishop    Stapledon    (1308-1326),   but  Mr.    Wm.  Crossing 

(D.  S>  C.  N.  $>  Q.t  Vol.  mt 
Appendix,  p.  157),  tells  us  that 
the  carving  is  said  to  represent 
the  arms  of  Bishop  Grandisson 
(1327-1369),  "  who,  according  to 
tradition,  dined  upon  it  when 
passing  on  one  occasion  through 
Lustleigh."  The  carving  is  cer- 
tainly very  indistinct,  even  on  a 
bright  day  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
right  direction,  but  with  a  finger- 
tip one  is  able  to  trace  the  in- 
cisement. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  arms  and  sent 
it  with  a  note  to  Chancellor  Edmonds ;  he  referred  the 
question  to  Miss  C.  S.  Fursdon,  who  informed  me  through 
the  Chancellor  that  "  the  arms  are  those  of  Bishop  Wm. 
Cotton  (1598- 162 1),  impaled  with  the  shield  of  the  spiritual 
sword  which  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  Bishop."  Possibly 
the  keys  were  omitted  owing  to  the  incompetency  of  the 
carver  of  the  stone. 

In  my  original  sketch  of  the  arms  the  sinister  is  charged 
with  a  bendlet,  but  if  I  remember  rightly  I  was  very 
doubtful  about  it,  so  it  has  been  omitted  from  the  accom- 
panying drawing.  I  also  noted  that  one  of  the  pellets  in 
the  chief  was  very  indistinct.  Perhaps  a  rubbing  would  help 
in  the  matter.  William  J.  Stephens. 

58.  Todwood  (VII.,  par.  96,  p.  120). — In  this  query  the 
meaning  of  "  Todwood  "  is  asked.  I  find  in  Crabb's  Tech- 
nological Dictionary,  "  Tod,  a  quantity  of  wood  equal  to  28  lbs." 

B.  C.  Gidley. 

59.  Penzance — Tercentenary  in  1914. — Is  there  any 
known  list  published  of  the  Mayors  of  Penzance  since  16 14  ? 
I  understand  this  borough  was  incorporated  9th  May,  16 14. 

<^IA  .P.  I  11  ftoJob  William  Maxwell  Batten. 
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60.  Cruwes  MS.  (VIII.,  par.  23,  p.  23). — This  is 
probably  no  document  at  all,  but  merely  a  reference  to  the 
spelling  of  the  name  Crues  or  Cruyes  in  the  MS.  of  the 
entry  relating  to  Forde  Abbey.  Cf.  p.  69,  Dittisham 
[Dydsaham,  MS.]  C.  G.  Browne. 

61.  Early  Headstones,  Co.  Devon. — The  earliest 
genuine  headstone  which  I  have  met  with  in  Devon  is  that 
of  John  Reede,  dated  1650,  at  Ottertqn.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  hear  of  headstones  older  than  this  in  the  county. 
I  am  aware  that  in  the  churchyards  at  Newton  Ferrers,  Swim- 
bridge,  South  Tawton  and  elsewhere  there  are  earlier  stones 
which  undoubtedly  have  been  brought  from  inside  the  church, 
and  that  in  Southleigh  Churchyard  there  is  a  tomb  dated 

1616.    These,  however,  are  not  headstones.   ,  ,_R.  B.  M. 

^tivty .  p.  10  • 

62.  Dorothy  Worth. — I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
any  reader  of  D.  S*  C.  N.  &»  Q.  can  give  me  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  above  and  the  name  of  her  parents. 
Mr.  Grazebrook  and  others  state  that  Dorothy  Worth, 
who  married  Richard  Ford,  of  East  Ogwell,  co.  Devon,, 
was  the  niece  of  Sir  Nicholas  Wadham,  founder  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  but  I  fail  to  find  any  mention  in  various 
books  of  any  other  sister  of  Sir  Nicholas  beyond  Joan,  who 
married  Giles  Strangeways,  of  Dorset,  and  secondly  Sir  John 
Zound,  of  Bristol ;  Florence,  who  married  Sir  John  Wyndham, 
of  Orchard  Wyndham,  Somerset,  and  secondly  Charles 
Farringdon,  of  Farringdon  ;  and  Attn,  who  married  Nicholas 
Martin,  of  Aldmeston,  Dorset :  although  on  the  monument 
in  Branscombe  Church,  shown  on  p.  16,  Vol.  VII.,  Part  I., 
in  D.  &»  C.  N.  S*  Q.,  there  are  five  children  represented. 

<§-6t  \)*\  1)0  p  *  Elsie  Oliver. 

63.  The  Devonian  Year  Book,  1914. — We  offer  our 
hearty  congratulations  to  Mr.  R.  Pearse  Chope,  the  Editor 
of  the  Devonian  Year  Book  for  1914,  which,  if  possible,  excels 
its  four  predecessors  in  the  interest  and  high  literary  merit 
of  its  contents.  From  the  record  of  the  year's  work,  with 
which  the  volume  commences,  we  gather  that  the  Conference 
of  English  County  Societies  in  London,  initiated  in  191 2, 
has  made  marked  progress  during  the  year,  and  seventeen 
out  of  the  twenty-seven  County  Societies  in  London  have 
become   affiliated.     In  the  words   of   the   report,  "the 
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movement  depends  on  the  association  of  the  four  ideas — home, 
county,  country,  empire.  The  federation  of  the  Devonian 
Societies  throughout  the  world  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  but  a 
prelude  to  the  federation  of  all  Englishmen  beyond  the 
seas.  .  ."  It  is  also  announced  that,  with  the  welcome 
adherence  of  the  Three  Towns'  Association,  all  the  local 
Associations  have  become  affiliated. 

The  report  of  the  year's  work  also  refers  to  the  progress 
of  the  scheme  for  the  proposed  National  Memorial  to  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  London,  and  to  the  loss  the  Association 
has  sustained  through  the  death  of  Captain  Robert  Falcon 
Scott,  r.n.,  m.v.o.,  in  the  Antarctic,  and  is  a  record  of  the 
useful  and  beneficent  work  done  by  the  Association  and  of 
its  general  prosperity  and  progress. 

In  the  literary  portion  of  the  volume  there  is  an  in- 
teresting note  on  Capt.  R.  F.  Scott,  r.n..  m.v.o..  by  Sir 
Clements  Markham,  k.c.b.,  f.r.s.,  and  obituary  notices  of 
Capt.  R.  F.  Scott  and  of  Sir  William  Henry  White,  k.c.b., 
f.r.s.,  ll.d.,  late  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Royal  Navy,  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright.  A  special  article  is  devoted  to  the 
National  Memorial  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  which  are 
recapitulated  the  steps  taken  to  promote  this  object,  which 
has  culminated  in  the  virtual  offer  by  the  Government  of 
a  site  in  London  for  its  erection.  "  Drake  in  History,  Song 
and  Story "  is  the  title  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  K.  Wright,  followed  by  an  abstract  of  a  very  interesting 
lecture  by  Mr.  H.  Michell  Whitley  on  the  "  Romance  of 
Devon."  Mr.  R.  Pearse  Chope's  lecture  on  "  Devonians  in 
London,"  which  is  printed  on  pp.  85-104,  is  also  of  great 
interest  and  value,  and  Dr.  Edward  H.  Young  contributes 
an  excellent  article  on  Okehampton  Castle. 

The  volume  concludes  with  much  useful  information  on 
"Some  Recent  Devonian  Literature"  by  Mr.  H.  Tapley- 
Soper,  particulars  of  Devonian  Societies  affiliated  and  not 
affiliated,  and  a  list  of  the  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies 
in  Devonshire. 

The  volume,  as  usual,  is  very  well  illustrated,  and  an 
excellent  portrait  of  Capt.  Robert  Falcon  Scott,  r.n.,  m.v.o., 
is  given  as  a  frontispiece. 

We  cannot  too  highly  commend  this  very  excellent  and 
interesting  volume.  M.  A. 
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64.  A  Manor  Book  of  Ottery  Saint  Mary.  Edited 
by  Catherine  Durning  Wetham  and  Margaret  her  daughter* 
with  a  Note  on  the  History  of  the  Dependent  Manor  of 
Cadhay  by  W.  C.  D.  Whetham,  f.r.s.  (Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.,  1913.) 

A  book  containing  a  transcript  of  a  document  in  private 
hands  is  always  eagerly  anticipated  by  students  of  local 
history  as  likely  to  throw  fresh  light  *  on  obscure  points. 
A  Manor  Book  of  Ottery  Saint  Mary  contains  an  essay,  com- 
piled from  familiar  sources,  on  manors  in  general,  followed 
by  some  account  of  this  manor  in  particular — a  manor  with 
a  history  of  something  more  than  local  interest.  It  is  the 
important  matter  omitted  that  calls  for  attention,  though 
comment  might  be  made  on  two  points — the  reference  to 
the  "  contented  and  independent  tenantry,''  on  page  47, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tenants  from  a  very  early  date 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  continually 
at  law  in  almost  every  court  with  the  lords  of  the  manor  ; 
and  the  statement  that  a  rent  of  6s.  8d.  was  reserved  to 
the  ancient  owners,  p.  46,  for  which  no  authority  is  given, 
and  which  is  at  variance  with  the  recorded  grants  con- 
taining the  minutest  particulars  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Rouen  to  Bishop  Grandisson  and  of  the  Bishop  to  the 
College.  The  writer  has  probably  misread  the  statement  in  the 
College  ordinances  that  the  Bishop  would  not  in  future  pay 
to  the  new  lords  of  the  manor  that  sum  from  his  manor  of 
Bishop's  Court  in  that  tithing. 

But  we  look  in  vain  for  information  on  unwonted  customs 
in  this  manor  ;  on  the  boon-works  whether  rendered  by  all 
tenants,  or  whether  any  were  relieved  prior  to  Bishop 
Grandisson's  charter;  on  ancient  demesne  rights  and  privileges 
claimed  by  the  tenants;  and  especially  do  we  search  for 
details  of  the  decree  referred  to  casually  on  p.  67,  which 
was  a  final  agreement  as  to  tenant  rights,  and  which  was 
of  so  great  importance  that  it  enjoys  the  distinction,  unique, 
we  believe,  as  Mr.  Leadam  points  out,  of  being  a  Star 
Chamber  decree  entered,  by  way  of  an  exemplification,  on 
the  Patent  Rolls. 

In  the  author's  account  of  the  post -reformation  transfer  of 
the  manor  the  writer  fails  to  give  the  date  of  the  grant  to  John 
Ledgingham.    He  himself  puts  it  "  about  1  August,  1639,"  a 
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statement  which  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  verify — nor  does 
She  hint  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  manor  had 
already  been  granted  to  private  individuals,  one  tenement 
having  been  confiscated  as  *'  concealed  land,"  so  that  the 
property  obtained  by  Ledgingham  was  by  no  means  co- 
extensive with  the  manor  granted  to  the  College. 

But  it  is  when  we  reach  the  kernel  of  the  book,  the 
transcript  of  the  document  around  which  the  rest  is  written, 
that  we  become  deeply  interested.  On  the  threshold  we  are 
puzzled  by  the  title  selected.  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor, 
Surveys  of  the  Manor,  Extents  of  the  Manor  we  know,  but 
a  "  Manor  Book "  is  unfamiliar.  "  A  Seventeenth  Century 
Survey  of  the  Manor  of  Ottery  Saint  Mary "  would  have 
been  a  more  correct  title. 

The  valuable  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  lord  of 
manor  are  enumerated  and  the  description  of  the  one  chosen 
for  transcription  concludes  with  these  words : — 

"  Parts  of  the  earlier  entries  are  in  Latin,  sometimes 
of  so  corrupt  a  character,  that  one  receives  a  strong 
impression  of  an  ignorant  scribe  copying  by  sight  from 
documents  of  which  he  did  not  understand  the  language. 
Of  the  two  copies,  the  one  with  the  smaller  amount  of 
corrupt  Latin  has  been  selected  for  transcription  and 
analysis." 

This  is  the  criticism  of  one  who  admits  in  the  preface 
that  she  is  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  such  documents,  yet 
the  archives  of  Manor  Courts  are  so  notoriously  difficult  to 
read  that  experts  find  that  they  require  careful  examination 
and  re-examination.  In  such  cases  they  are  dealing  with 
the  work  of  one  who  may  not  have  been  trained  in  the  strict 
school  of  the  Chancery  and  Exchequer  scribes,  with  a  hand- 
writing less  regular,  and,  possibly,  with  an  original  style  and 
a  colloquial  vocabulary.  It  is  recognized  that  legal  Latin 
and  classical  Latin  are  by  no  means  identical,  to  put  it 
mildly,  and  that  it  would  be  as  correct  to  say  that  a  resident 
in  the  Hague  speaks  corrupt  German  as  to  say  that  this 
roll  was  written  in  corrupt  Latin.  Indeed,  legal  Latin  has 
what  might  be  styled  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  which  requires 
close  study  and  much  experience  to  decipher  accurately. 

Whether  the  original  scribe  was  as  ignorant  as  he  is 
represented  it  is  difficult  to  say  without  access  to  the  original 
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documents,  but  extracts  are  given  from  both  rolls  as  far  as 
they  relate  to  Cadhay,  and  a  comparison  of  the  entries  found 
on  pp.  89  and  184  indicates  that  the  roll  rejected  as  con- 
taining more  corrupt  Latin  had  in  it  various  contractions 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  transcript  of  the  other,  while 
the  serious  difference  in  the  dates  and  statements  really  called 
for  some  comment  on  the  pages  mentioned.  Which  is  right 
and  which  is  wrong  is  uncertain.  "  Mia?,  "  and  "  Michas  " 
(sic)  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  "  differences  ...  of 
form  only."  "  Janrij "  and  "  Junij,"  1665,  would  be  six 
months  apart  either  way,  for  we  do  not  know  whether 
1664-5  or  1665-6  is  intended.  In  fact  we  suspect  that  1665 
is  altogether  wrong,  as  Gideon  Haydon,  senior,  was  buried 
on  2  February,  1663-4.  "  Rel "  (relief)  for  "  Red' "  (rent)  is 
a  serious  difference,  especially  when  manor  customs  are  being 
considered,  so  the  distinct  assertions  might  well  have  been 
noticed,  while  the  alteration  of  Charles  II.  to  Charles  I. 
made  on  p.  87  is  not  repeated  in  the  other  case.  Minor  slips, 
such  as  "  W.C."  for  "  W.L.,"  the  insertion  of  "at"  for  "et,,r 
"aptui"  for  an  abbreviation  of  appurtenances,  and  the 
curious  endings  of  some  words  suggest  careless  copying  or 
incorrect  extensions. 

We  notice  elsewhere  that  no  comment  has  been  made 
nor  explanation  given  of  such  phrases  as  "  pro  quis  i  "  (p.  87), 
"de  corpore  suo  lettime  et  creat  imoppertui"  (p.  91),  or  of 
the  weird  paragraph  in  the  middle  of  p.  92  ending  with  "  et 
postea  Legat  Licentie  concess.  fuerunt  pr  eadem  pr  atet  in 
Legal  Retlio  Cur.  Manery  Otterie  Ste  Marie  sequen."  Even 
the  different  sums  payable  receive  no  notice.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  "  pro  Clobernetale  "  the  amount  on  p.  87  is  xs  and 
on  p.  90  is  5s- 

While  we  are  unable  at  the  moment  to  prove  that  such 
errors  as  these  do  not  exist  in  the  original  document,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  point  out  that  the  modern  scribe  has  in  another 
instance  ignored  important  marks  of  contraction  to  such  an 
extent  and  has  made  so  many  mistakes  even  in  copying 
English,  that  we  are  inclined  to  place  little  reliance  upon 
the  correctness  of  her  transcript  of  the  Manor  Book. 

Mrs.  Whetham  sets  before  us  what  purports  to  be  the  con- 
tents, reduced  to  modern  language,  of  two  documents  preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Office.    On  p.  62  she  gives  a  Latin 
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quotation — corrupt  Latin  she  might  style  it,  but  by  anyone 
expert  easily  understood.  From  this  she  has  omitted  six 
contractions  which  appear  in  both  the  originals ;  she  has 
altered  the  spelling  of  five  words  and  has  inserted  "  and " 
for  "  et."  In  a  shorter  quotation  on  the  next  page  she  puts 
**  quod  "  for  "  quoad,,'  and  has  "  sequit  "  for  "  sequen."  In 
a  third  she  has  "  in  "  for  "  de,"  "  arribili  "  for  "  arrabili," 
and  "  Walterius  "  for  "  Walterus." 

She  has  made  six  alterations  or  omissions  of  importance 
in  the  English  portion  of  this  document,  wholly  apart  from 
the  modernised  spelling,  and  this  is  the  less  pardonable 
because  of  the  very  clear  handwriting  of  one  of  the  original 
documents.  The  caligraphy  of  this  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  third  copy  which  Mrs.  Whetham  apparently  failed  to 
discover.  This  third  MS.  bears  on  its  title-page  the  informa- 
tion that  the  survey  was  made,  not  as  suggested,  in  1613, 
but  in  June,  July,  August,  and  part  of  September,  1617,  by 
John  Norden — a  name  familiar  to  those  who  study  the  history 
of  that  period  and  have  occasion  to  examine  his  fine  collec- 
tion of  maps. 

A  careful  comparison  of  this  survey  of  the  manor  with 
another  made  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  referred 
to  in  a  note  on  p.  39,  would  have  been  of  immense  value, 
and  would  have  shown  that  the  payments  exacted  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  tenants  did  not  materially  alter  in  the 
course  of  three  hundred  years. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  transcript  of  the  manor 
document  was  not  submitted  to  an  expert.  Properly  treated 
by  annotation  and  otherwise  it  would  have  formed  a  valuable 
contribution  to  local  history.  As  it  is  we  can  still  thank  the 
editor  for  the  important  addition  made  in  the  four  printed 
pages  relating  to  the  tenures  of  the  manor  as  recorded  in 
the  original  survey.  Veritas. 

[A  contributor  has  also  pointed  out  that  at  the  beginning 
of  her  account  of  Ottery  Mrs.  Whetham  states  that  the 
present  manor  house  occupies  the  site  of  the  warden's  house. 
The  latter  house  is  still  standing  and  lies  some  400  or  500 
yards  from  the  manor  house  and  is  somewhat  lower  down 
the  hill.  Both  the  manor  house  and  the  warden's  house  are 
familiar  to  all  Ottregians. — Eds.] 
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65.  Dunkeswell  Font. — This  is  the  most  elaborate  of 
the  girdled  tub  fonts  of  Devon.  The  bowl  bears  an  arcade  of 
eight  panels,  enclosing  figures.  This  arcade  is  very  similar  to 
that  on  one  of  the  capitals  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres  in  Paris,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  nth  century,  but 
probably  the  font  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century. 

The  pilasters  of  the  arcade  are  all'  different,  the  capitals 
also  vary,  but  their  general  design  is  of  cones,  two  or  more, 
with  a  necking  below  of  one  or  two  flat  mouldings.  The 
arches  are  segmental  with  nail  head  ornament. 

In  the  central  division  facing  east  is  a  bishop  wearing  a 
chasuble  but  not  a  mitre,  and  holding  a  pastoral  staff".  Figures 
of  bishops  are  frequently  found  on  Norman  fonts;  some 
good  authorities  think  a  bishop  stood  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  but  here  it  may  possibly  be  St.  Nicholas, 
Bishop  of  Myra,  whose  history  appeared  in  English  in  the 
1 2th  century,  and  who  is  the  patron  saint  of  children,  sailors, 
and  several  other  classes  of  the  community.  Episodes  from 
his  story  appear  on  the  fonts  of  Winchester  Cathedral  and 
Brighton. 

Dunkeswell  Church  is  held  to  be  dedicated  in  honour  of 
St.  Nicholas,  though  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  if  this 
were  the  original  dedication. 

Calling  the  panel  with  the  bishop  No.  1,  and  passing  from 
left  to  right,  the  subjects  are  : 

2.  A  man  and  woman. — If  it  be  assumed  that  No.  1  is 
St.  Nicholas  this  might  represent  his  gifts  of  dowries  to  the 
daughters  of  a  penniless  nobleman,  though  as  there  is  only 
one  maiden  instead  of  three  it  cannot  be  affirmed. 

3.  Part  of  a  boat  with  a  high  prow.  The  stone  is  much 
damaged,  so  no  more  can  be  deciphered.  A  ship  was  often  an 
emblem  of  the  Church,  but  this,  again  on  the  assumption  that 
the  bishop  is  St.  Nicholas,  may  have  been  one  of  the  two 
ships  that  figure  in  his  story,  or  it  may  have  been  meant  for 
Noah's  Ark,  which  was  a  symbol  of  baptism.  There  is  so 
little  of  the  boat  left  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
conjecture. 

4.  An  elephant. — Not  a  bad  shape,  but  weirdly  covered 
with  scales.  The  trunk  is  accurately  represented,  though  it 
is  broken  about  the  middle  by  a  gaping  crack  which  disfigures 
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the  entire  font.  There  is  something  carved  below  the  elephant 
which  might  be  a  dragon,  but  the  stone  is  so  much  injured 
that  one  cannot  be  sure.  The  mediaeval  bestiaries  state  that 
the  female  elephant  before  the  birth  of  her  calf,  goes  into  the 
waters  of  a  lake  "  to  mid-side,"  so  as  to  avoid  a  dragon,  which 
otherwise  would  devour  the  newly  born  creature.  On  this 
account  it  was  a  type  of  baptism,  the  dragon  typifying  the 
devil,  but  the  occurrence  of  the  elephant  on  a  font  is  very 
rare.* 

5.  An  archer,  shooting  an  arrow  at  the  elephant. — This 
symbolises  the  dangers  and  temptations  from  the  ungodly 
assailing  the  baptised  Christian. 

6.  A  man  holding  a  cross-handled  sword. 

7.  A  king  crowned,  with  sword  and  shield. 

8.  A  man  with  his  hands  fettered  by  a  chain. — Probably 
St.  Peter  in  chains  (ad  vinculo),  see  Acts  xii.  6  no  doubt  is 
one  of  his  guards,  7  King  Herod,  and  2  may  possibly  represent 
St.  Peter  after  his  deliverance  speaking  to  the  damsel  called 
Rhoda.f 


*The  elephant's  scales  may  be  due  to  a  passage  in  Pliny's  Natural 
History.  I  quote  Bostock's  translation  :  "  The  skin  is  reticulated,  and 
invites  flies  by  the  odour  it  exhales.  Accordingly  when  a  swarm  of  them 
has  settled  on  the  skin  while  extended  and  smooth,  the  elephant  suddenly 
contracts  it  and  in  this  way  the  flies  are  crushed  between  the  folds  which 
are  thus  closed."   (Bk.  viii.,  ch.  10). 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  enmity  existing  between  the  elephant  and  the 
dragon,  and  the  terrible  combats  iin  which  they  engage.  (Bk.  viii.,  ch. 
11).  He  also  refers  several  times  to  the  partiality  for  water  shown  by  the 
elephant.  In  particular  he  says  that  at  one  season  of  the  year  elephants 
go  to  a  river  for  purification,  and  sprinkle  themselves  with  water. 
(Bk.  viii.,  ch.  1  and  10). 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  a  recently  published 
book  Pastels  under  the  Southern  Cross,  by  Margaret  L.  Woods,  wherein 
we  read  :  "  No  great  while  ago  a  herd  of  elephants  pursuing  their 
mysterious  business,  destroyed  the  line  (between  Beira  and  Rhodesia) 
at  a  certain  point  for  several  successive  years,  and  always  at  the  same 

season  It  was  found  that  the  herd  went  down  to  the  sea  and 

returned  again.  They  did  not  purposely  uproot  the  rails,  but  the 
trampling  of  their  huge  feet  as  they  went  to  and  fro  worked  havoc  with 
the  line." 

t August  1st  was  appointed  as  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  The 
collect  is  as  follows  :  "  O  God,  who  deliveredst  blessed  Peter  the  Apostle 
from  his  chains,  and  set  him  untouched  at  liberty,  deliver  us,  we  beseech 
Thee,  from  the  bonds  of  our  sins,  and  mercifully  protect  us  from  all  evil." 
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Thus  it  appears  that  part  of  the  sculpture  represents  an 
event  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter,  part,  possibly,  refers  to  the  history 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  part  is  symbolical  of  baptism.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  sculptors  of  Norman 
fonts ;  a  story  carried  all  round  is  seldom  found.  The  font 
has  no  base  but  stands  in  the  primitive  manner  on  the  floor. 

Illustration  A  shows  4  and  5  ;  B  shows  7,  8  and  1. 

^Kate  M.  Clarke. 

66.    Rectors  of  Southleigh. 
John  de  Leghe  ordained  sub-deacon  at  Horsley,  22  Sept., 
1263,  and  forthwith  instituted  to  this  benefice.  Patron, 
John  de    Leghe.    The   Rectory  was  vacant  from 
10  May,  1330. 

Philip  de  Northweyco,  clerk,  instituted  29  July,  1330.  Patron, 
Sir  Nicholas  de  Bonville,  Knight.  Sir  Philip  de 
Norwico,  Priest,  Rector  of  Southleigh,  had  granted 
him  dispensation  of  non-residence  for  a  year — "  Causa 
insistendi  obsequiis  Domini  Regis  in  Scaccario  suo." 
6  Oct.,  1 33 1.  Licence  of  non-residence  from  Michael- 
mas next  to  Michaelmas,  1334,  2  Sept.,  1333,  for  the 
same  reason.  And  again  from  Michaelmas  next  for 
a  year,  24  Aug.,  1334,  from  Michaelmas  next  to 
Michaelmas,  1337,  23  Aug.,  1336.  There  was  also 
granted  him  a  licence  to  enlarge  the  Rectory  adjoining 
the  cemetery  of  the  church  of  Southleigh,  9  Sept.,  1336. 

Master  Simon  de  Fareweye,  clerk,  instituted  17  Oct.,  1337. 
Patron,  Sir  Nicholas  de  Bonville,  Kt.  A  licence  was 
granted  2  June,  1339,  to  extend  the  edifice  of  the 
Rectory  of  the  church  of  Southleigh  and  also  to  extend 
the  chancel  of  the  church,  mentioning  "  Cantarie  de 
Beata  Katerina."  This  Rector  was  granted  licence  of 
non-residence  to  attend  Ralph,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  2  Aug.,  1340. 

Sir  John  de  Potenchulle  instituted  18  Feb.,  1 340-1. 

Sir  John  de  Naketone  instituted  25  March,  1349.  Patron, 
Sir  Nicholas  Bonevyle,  Knight.  Letters  of  induction 
directed  to  the  Dean  of  Honiton.    On  his  resignation 

Sir  Geoffrey  Loun,  Priest,  instituted  18  April,  1349.  Patron, 
the  same. 

Sir  John  Furs,  Priest,  instituted  27  April,  1349.  Patron,  the 
same.    Letters  of  induction  and  institution  directed  to 
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the  Dean  of  Honiton  and  the  Rectors  of  Musbury 
and  Northleigh.  Instituted  6  Dec,  1361,  Chaplain  of 
Colcombe  Chantry.  Patron,  Sir  Hugh  de  Courtenay. 
William  de  Treveggan,  Priest,  instituted,  by  lapse,  16  Sept»> 
1362. 

John  Tayleur,  Chaplain,  instituted  15  June,  1414.  Patron, 

Alice  Bonevile,  Lady  of  Southleigh. 
William  Lane,  Chaplain,    instituted  20  Aug.,   141 5,  He 
exchanged  the  Rectory  of  Roseash  for  that  of  Chulm- 
leigh,  20  Dec,  1404.    On  his  resignation 
Walter  Lebet,  Chaplain,  instituted  19  October,  1422.  He 
was  instituted  Rector  of  Combepyne  21  July,  1419, 
which  he    resigned  for   Southleigh.     Patron,  Alice 
Bonvyle,  Lady  of  Southleigh.    On  his  resignation 
Sir  John  Southcote  instituted  29  June,  1423.    Patron,  the 

same.    On  his  resignation 
Sir  John  Eake,  Chaplain,  instituted  12  Dec,  1437. 
Sir   Roger   Favelle,   Chaplain,   instituted   20  Nov.,  1453. 
Patron,  Sir  William  Bonvyle,  Knt.,  Lord  of  Bonvyle 
and  of  Chutone. 
Stephen  Bitton  instituted  3  Oct.,  1459.    He  was  instituted 
to  the  Rectory  of  Combepyne  26  July,  1459,  which 
he  evidently  resigned  the  same  year  for  Southleigh. 
John  Long  instituted  15  July,  1491. 
Robert  Bery  instituted  9  Oct.,  151 7. 
Robert  Abre  instituted  26  March,  1540. 
Richard  Clode  instituted  10  July,  1584. 

Matriculated  University  Coll.,  Oxford,  10  Jan.,  1574-5,  aged  17  ; 
B.A.,  12  June,  1578. 
Simon  Potter,  m.a.,  instituted  31  Aug.,  161 1. 

Matriculated  at  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxford,  25  May,  1593,  aged 
20  ;  B.A.,  28  June,  1596  ;  M.A.,  24  April,  1599.  Marriage 
Licence,  Exeter,  1613-14,  Feb.  18,  Simon  Potter. 
Rector  of  Southley,  and  Faith  Serle,  daughter  of  Ambrose 
Serle,  of  Aulescombe.  His  Will  proved  P.C.C.  (221  Pell)  is 
as  follows : — Simon  Potter  of  Southleigh,  clerk,  dated  26 
Sep.,  1657,  To  poor  of  Southleigh  :  To  my  Son  Henry 
Starr's*  servants  :  To  Mary  Batstone  my  servant :  To  Agnes 
Batstone  my  kinswoman  of  Southleigh  :  To  Henry  Adams  : 
To  John  Potter,  clerk,  ^5  :  To  Susanna,  John,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  and  Sarah  Starr  children  unto  Henry  Starr :  To 


^Marriage  Licence,  Exeter.  "1638  Henry  Starr  of  Seaton  and  Amy  Potter  of 
Southleigh,  Nov.  16.'' 
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Thomazin  Starr  my  Bible  etc.  :  To  Henry  Batstone  and  his 
wife  Mary  :  To  Michael  Potter :  To  Bernard  Searle's 
children  :  To  Alice  Searle :  To  Mary  Batstone  my  kins- 
woman :  To  Hope  Searle :  Residue  to  Henry  Starr  my 
Son-in-law  whom  I  make  my  exor-  :  Overseers  my  good 
friends  John*  Bishop  of  Rockbeare,  James  Lee  of  Southleigh. 
Published  in  the  presence  of  John  Bishop,  John  Starr  and 
Mary  Batstone.  Proved  11  April,  1659,  by  Henry  Starr. 
William  Greenway,  institution  not  recorded. 

Son  of  William  Greenway,  of  Tawton,  Devon,  gent,  matriculated 
New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  4  May,  1627,  aged  15  ;  B.A.,  30  April, 
163 1  ;  Rector  of  Southleigh,  1659. 

From  Colyton  Parish  Church  Registers  : — 

1634.  William  Greenwaye,  clarke,  and  Katheryn  Stocker  married 
12  October. 

1635.  Asa,  son  of  Mr.  William  Greenway  clarke,  bapt.  2  September. 
1630.    Azarias  Greenwaye  bur.  5  Sep. 

1638.    Margerie  Greenwaye,  wid.,  bur.  5  Nov. 

1663.   John  Greeneway,  of  Crokehorne,  married  to  Mary  Carswell, 

of  Colyton,  5  May. 
1663.   William  Greeneway,  s.  of  Thomas  Greeneway,  bapt.  2  Oct. 
1665.   Thomas,  s.  of  the  same,  bapt.  1  Nov. 
1671.    Thomas  Greenway,  bur.  25  Aug. 

Margery  Greenway,  widow,  in  her  Will  dat.  2  Nov.,  1638,  prov. 
18  Feb.,  1638,  desires  "  to  be  buried  in  churchyard  of  Colyton 
by  my  late  husband,  Aza  Greenway."  A  witness  :  William 
Stocker. 

Thomas  French,  b.a.,  instituted  24  Sept.,  1672. 

Son  of  Thomas  French,  of  Musbury,  matriculated  Exeter  Coll., 
1  April,  1664,  aged  18  ;  B.A.  1667. 
John  French,  m.a.,  instituted  24  June,  1710. 

Son  of  Thomas  French,  rector  of  Southleigh,  matriculated 
Wadham  Coll.,  3  March,  1693-4,  aged  16  ;  B.A.,  1697,  M.A., 
1700. 

George  Blagdon,  m.a.,  instituted  17  June,  1726. 

Son  of  George  Blagdon,  of  Honiton,  matriculated  Trinity  Coll., 
Oxford,  19  March,  1718-9,  aged  18  ;  B.A.  1722,  M.A.  1725. 
William  Bartlett,  m.a.,  instituted  3  Nov.,  1731. 

Son  of  Ellis  Bartlett,  of  Branscombe,  gent.,  matriculated  Exeter 
College,  5  Feb.,  1714-5,  B.A.  1718.     Rector  of  Templeton, 
1  July,  1725,  which  he  held  with  Southleigh  until  his  death. 
His  descent,  taken  from  a  manuscript,  Pedigree  of  Bartlett  of  Hole, 
compiled  by  A.  J.  P.  Skinner,  is  as  follows  : — 
Ellis  Bartlett  (1548-1623),  of  Hole,  in  Branscombe,  married 

*From  Seaton  Registers  : — 
1640.  John  Bishop  of  Rockbeare  and  Joyce  da.  of  Mr.  Robert  Starre  at  Pale,  married 
28  Sept. 

1611.  Joice  da.  of  Robert  Starr  at  Pale  House,  bapt.  28  Dec. 
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secondly,  in  1608,  at  Otterton,  Anne  (died  1653),  dau.  of 
Richard  Duke,  of  Otterton  ;  their  son  and  heir — 
Ellis  Bartlett  (1615-1691),  of  Hole,  married  secondly,  in  1642, 
at  Seaton,  Mary  (1612-1684),  dau.  of  Edmund  Walrond,  of 
Bovey,  and  his  wife  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Pole,  Knight, 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Periam,  Knight ;  their 
son  and  heir — 

Ellis  Bartlett  (1645-1711),  married  1675,  Edith  {died  1737),  dau. 
of  Samuel  Taner  (1613-1688),  of  Crealey,  Farringdon,  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  dau.  of  George  Southcott,  of  Dowleshayes, 
Kilmington,  and  his  wife,  Mary,  dau.  and  heiress  of  Bernard 
Fry,  of  Dowleshayes  ;  their  third  son — 

William  Bartlett,  bapt.  Branscombe,  20  Feb.,  1659 ;  bur., 
Branscombe,  12  Nov.,  1746 ;  Rector  of  Southleigh  and  of 
Templeton.  He  married  Mary  (died  1752),  daughter  of 
Barnabas  Hawkins,  of  Combe  Sydenham,  Somerset,  Yeoman, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  : — 

1  William  Bartlett,  of  Hole  (died  1779),  married  Mary  (died 

1751),  dau.  of  Wm.  Beere,  of  Honiton. 

2  Ellis,  bapt.  Templeton,  22  Dec,  1726. 

3  Mary,  bapt.  Templeton,  24  July,  1728. 

4  Ann,  bapt.  Templeton,  26  Nov.,  1731,  and  bur.  Brans- 

combe, 23  July,  1793. 

5  Samuel  ;  6  Barnaby. 

Richard  Priest,  m.a.,  instituted  21  July,  1747. 

Son  of  Simon  Priest,  clerk,  of  Bibury,  co.  Gloucester,  matriculated 
Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford,  20  May,  1737,  aged  17  ;  Chorister, 
1733-41  ;  B.A,  from  New  Coll.,  1741 ;  M.A.,  1744. 

From  Southleigh  Registers  : — 
1786.    The  Revd.  Mr.  Priest  buried  8  Mar. 
William  Trevelyan  Cox,  ll.b.,  instituted  11  Aug.,  1786. 

Son  of  William  Cox,  of  Crewkerne,  Wadham  Coll.,  B.C.L.,  1770. 

In  Crewkerne  Church  there  are  Memorials  to  Rev.  William 
Cox,  Rector  of  Mawgan,  Cornwall,  died  March  14,  1782, 
aged  65  ;  and  his  wife  Dorothy,  daughter  of  John  Trevelyan, 
died  December  16,  1783,  aged  64.  Their  eldest  son,  Rev. 
William  Trevelyan  Cox,  Rector  of  Cheddington,  and  Vicar 
of  Stockland,  Dorset,  died  Jan.  24,  1812,  aged  66. 
Samuel  How,  m.a.,  instituted  11  Dec,  1799. 

Son  of  John  How,  of  Honiton,  gent.,  matriculated  Hertford 
College,  Oxford,  5  Dec,  1786,  aged  24  ;  Corpus  Christi 
Coll.,  B.A.,  1792;  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  M.A.,  1796; 
Vicar  of  Luppit,  1790-6 ;  Rector  of  Winterborne  Came, 
Dorset,  1796-1800;  and  of  Winterborne  Stickland,  Dorset, 
1796,  which  he  held  with  Southleigh  until  his  death. 

In  Winterborne  Stickland  Church  is  a  Memorial  :  Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  How,  m.a.,  of  Corpus  Christi 
Coll.,  Oxon,  late  Rector  of  this  parish,  and  of  South  Leigh, 
in  the  county  of  Devon.    He  departed  this  life  in  the  63rd 
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year  of  his  age  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  July  4th,  1825. 
Near  this  spot  lie  the  remains  of  Sarah  How  (relict  of  the 
above),  who  departed  this  life  January  14th,  1832,  aged  67 
years. 

He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  England,  m.d.,  of  Bristol, 
and  sister  to  the  Ven.  William  England,  Archdeacon  of  Dorset, 
Rector  of  Winterborne  Came,  and  of  West  Stafford,  Dorset, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  one  daughter  and  heiress,  Louisa  Mary, 
who  married  William  Henry  Baptist  Proby,  of  the  Ryalls, 
Seaton,  Commander  R.N.  (son  of,Baptist  John  Proby,  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  Lichfield,  and  grandson  of  Baptist  John  Proby, 
Dean  of  Lichfield), 

The  Rev.  Samuel  How  erected  a  marble  tablet  on  tne  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  of  S.  Michael's  Church,  Honiton,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  fire  of  191 1.  The  inscription  copied  in  1909 
was  as  follows  : 

To  the  Memory  of  John  How,  of  this  town,  gentleman, 
who  departed  this  life  the  28th  of  December,  1775,  aged  47. 

Also  underneath  this  monument  are  interred  the  remains  of 
Rebecca  How,  wife  of  the  above  John  How,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  14th  of  December,  1801,  aged  74. 

Also  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  above  John* and  Rebecca 
How,  who  departed  this  life  4th  October,  1786,  aged  22. 

Also  of  Mary,  daughter  of  the  above  John  and  Rebecca 
How,  who  departed  this  life  17th  August,  1798,  aged  37. 

Also  of  Rebecca  Gould,  daughter  of  the  above  John  and 
Rebecca  How,  who  departed  this  life  20th  August,  1804, 
aged  44. 

Also  of  the  Revd.  Jasper  How,  a.m.,  son  of  the  above  John 
and  Rebecca  How,  who  departed  this  life  13th  February, 
1810,  aged  44. 

This  monument  was  erected  by  the  Revd.  Samuel  How, 
A.M.,  Rector  of  Southleigh,  in  this  county  and  of  Winterborne 
Stickland,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  the  only  surviving  son 
of  his  dear  and  much  lamented  parents,  the  above  John  and 
Rebecca  How. 

In  Southleigh  Church,  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel, 
is  a  marble  tablet  inscribed  : — 

Underneath  this  Monument 
are  deposited  the  remains  of 
John  Mounstephen  How,  esqr., 
late  of  Wiscombe  Park,  in  this  parish,  who  departed 

this  life  March  21,  1813,  aged  57. 
Also  the  remains  of  the  Revd.  Thomas  How,  a.m.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Huntspill, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  who  departed  this  life  March  15th, 
1819,  aged  61. 

Also  the  remains  of  the  Revd.  James  How,  a.m.,  formerly 
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Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  who  departed  this  life 
February  4th,  1817,  aged  58. 

This  monument  was  erected  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  How,  a.m., 
Rector  of  this  parish,  also  of  Winterborne 
Stickland,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  to  the 
memory  of  his  most  dear  and  much 
lamented  brothers, 
Henry  William  Marker,  m.a.,  instituted  6  Dec.,  1825. 

Matriculated  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxford,  2  June,  1810,  aged  17  ;  B.A., 
1814 ;  M.A.,  1825;  Vicar  of  Aylesbeare,  1817.  He  was  elder 
son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Marker,  Vicar  of  Aylesbeare,  1790-1811, 
and  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Putt,  of 
Combe,  Gittisham,  and  the  eventual  heiress  of  Combe.  He 
was  born  27  December,  1792  ;  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Swete,  of  Oxlon,  and  died  27  March,  1865. 
M.T.  Aylesbeare  Church  to  him  and  his  wife  and  only  son 
Henry  W  Uiam  Putt  Marker,  who  died  5  May,  1849,  aged  29. 
John  Medley,  Curate-in-charge,  1828-31. 

Only  son  of  George  Medley,  of  Grosvenor  Place,  London,  gent. 
He  matriculated  Wadham  Coll.,  Oxford,  15  Nov.,  1822, aged  17. 
B.A.  1826,  M.A.  1830,  D.D.  15  March,  1845,  Vicar  of  S.  Thomas, 
Exeter,  1835-45,  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  1842-5,  Bishop  of  iFred- 
rickton,  New  Brunswick,  1845-92,  Metropolitan  of  Canada^ 
1879-1892.    He  married  Christina,  daughter  of  John  JBacon, 
the  Sculptor,  and  died  at  Fredrickton,  September,  1892,  aged 
88.    M.I.  S.  Thomas's  Church,  Exeter. 
From  Southleigh  Registers  : 
1828.    Emma  Simcoe,  da.  of  John  and  Christiana  Medley,  bapt.  3  Sept. 
1831.    John  Bacon,  son  of  John  and  Christiana  Medley,  bapt.  7  April. 
Robert  William  James,  b.a.,  instituted  29  May,  1847. 

Son  of  Robert  James,  of  Stalbridge,  Dorset,  Esq.    He  matriculated 
Pembroke  Coll.,  Oxford,  21  March,  1828,  aged  20.    B.A.  1832, 
M.A.  1852.    The  churchyard  contains  memorials  to  : — 
Robert  James,  died  October  31,  1848,  aged  80. 
Robert  William  James,  thirty-eight  years  Rector  of  thisjparish^died 

2  July,  1885,  buried  6  July,  aged  77. 
Harriet  Nugent  James,  his  wife,  died  18  October,  1880,  aged  60. 
William  Henry  Ramsay  instituted  21  July,  1885. 

London  College  of  Divinity,  1869,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  1891  ;  Rector  of  Ballycroy,  county  Mayo, 
1871-1881 ;  Rector  of  All  Saints,  Windsor,  Ontario,  1882-85, 
On  his  resignation — 
Charles  Faulkner  Buckley,   b.a.,   instituted   12  .'Jan.  1892. 
Resigned  17  October  1913. 
Charles  Faulkner  Buckley.    Bishop  of  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 
B.A.  1875,  Deacon  Sodor  and  Man,  1876  ;  Priest,  1877. 

A.  J.  PvSkinner. 
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67.  Sandford  Church  Figures. — Can  any  readers  of 
the  D.  &>  C.  N.  &>  Q.  throw  any  light  on  the  two  figures  of 
men  struggling  together,  which  are  carved  on  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  pillars  of  Sandford  Church,  near  Crediton  ?. 

<^U  p./'  4-.// 3  •  Walker  King. 

68.  Devon  Dedications. — The  following  dedications  of 
Churches  in  the  County  of  Devon  are  taken  from  wills  in 
Somerset  House :  ' 

Pilton,  S.  Mary,  will  of  Thos.  Martyn,  clerk,  15 10. 

Wolborough,  S.  Mary,  wills  of  John  Wenferd,  1494,  Henry 
Bartlett,  1526. 

Rew,  All  Saints',  will  of  Wm.  Sumaster,  1504. 

South  Pool,  S.  Cecilia,  will  of  Richd.  Halighwell,  1508. 

Pyworthy,  All  Saints',  will  of  John  Strangland,  rector,  1449° 

Axminster,  S.  John  Baptist,  will  of  And.  Rydon,  141 5. 

Hempston,  Little,  "  The  store  of  S.  Michael  of  L.H.,"  will 
of  Roger  Blackall,  1541.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  church  was  dedicated  to  S.  Michael,  but  that  a  chapel 
in  it  was. 

Colebrook,  S.  Andrew,  will  of  Richd.  Prie,  1448. 

Membury,  S.  Laurence,  wills  of  Jno.  Clegge,  1558,  Richd. 
Knight,  1558. 

Tor  Mohun,  S.  Petrock,  will  of  John  Bartlett,  15 17. 

Gittisham,  S.  Michael,  will  of  Thos.  Colpriest,  1498. 

The  first  nine  represent  cases  in  which  the  will  seems  to 
indicate  a  dedication  different  from  that  which  is  generally 
supposed.  The  last  two  are  cases  in  which  the  dedication  was 
previously  unknown.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

69.  Heraldry  in  Bridford  Church. — During  a  recent 
visit  to  the  very  interesting  church  of  Bridford,  up  the  steep 
approach  to  which  I  was  kindly  driven  by  Mr.  de  Courcy 
Prideaux,  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  heraldry 
depicted  in  the  remains  of  the  15th  century  stained  glass 
which  the  Church  still  contains.  In  her  Notes  on  the  Churches 
of  the  Deanery  of  Kenn  Miss  Cresswell  has  confined  her  remarks 
to  the  nave  and  aisle  because,  as  she  has  since  informed  me, 
she  failed  to  gain  access  to  the  chancel  which  is  kept  locked. 
The  arms  of  Champernowne,  which  Miss  Cresswell  notes  as 
remaining,  are  in  the  head  of  the  easternmost  window  of  the 
north  aisle,  but  she  has  omitted  to  state  or  depict,  in  her 
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drawing,  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  bearings  this  coat  shows 
a  crescent  or  between  the  billets  both  in  the  chief  and  the  base. 
These  arms,  without  the  crescents,  are  repeated  within  a 
square  in  a  small  two-light  window  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  except  that  the  billets  now  appear  to  be  argent  instead 
of  or,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  faulty  silver  stain.  In 
the  tiny  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  small 
single-light  window  in  which  appears  an  interesting,  and  to  me 
very  puzzling,  shield.  It  may  be  described  as  within  a  wreath, 
argent  a  chevron  gules,  in  chief  three  fleur  de  lys,  in  base  three  black 
and  white  birds  (?  coots)  impaling  az.,  three  bird-bolts  palewise  in 
{esse  or  feathered  arg. — Bozom.  The  late  Mr.  James  Davidson 
in  his  MS.  notes  on  the  Churches  of  Devon,  taken  in  1843 
and  now  in  the  Exeter  City  Library,  says :  "  There  are  some 
splendid  fragments  of  ancient  stained  glass  in  the  [sic]  east 
window  the  arms  argent  a  chevron  gules,  in  chief  3  fleur  de  lis 
or,  in  base  3  mallards  sable  impaling  azure  3  broad  arrows  palewise 
in  f ess  or  feathered  argent — part  of  the  figure  of  our  Lord — the 
words  '  Laus  Deo,'  &c."  From  this  we  can  conclude  that  the 
glass  now  in  the  vestry  was  originally  in  the  east  window. 
The  '  part  of  the  figure  of  our  Lord '  to  which  Davidson  refers 
seems  to  have  disappeared.  I  have  turned  up  the  usual 
authorities  but  have  so  far  failed  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  what 
family  bore  the  first  mentioned  coat,  I  should  be  glad  if  any 
reader  of  D.&-C.N.&  Q.   can  assist  in   its  identification. 

The  accompanying  drawing  may  assist 
those  interested.  The  coat  may  have 
been  made  up  by  a  local  glazier  who 
possessed  no  knowledge  of  heraldry.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  this  practice  was 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  Champer- 
nowne  arms  in  the  north  aisle  into  which 
several  fragments,  foreign  to  the  coat, 
have  been  introduced.  This  surmise  is  rendered  more 
tenable  when  one  recollects  that  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Southcott  are  arg.  a  chevron  gules  between  3  coots  ppr.  and 
that  Walter  Southcott  was  Rector  of  Bridford  in  1508,  also 
that  Vivian  states  (p.  697)  that  a  Nicholas  Southcote  married 
Margaret,  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Bossom. 

Still  further  evidence  may  be  adduced  to  connect  this  coat 
with  the  Southcott  family  from  the  fact  that  above  the  wreath 
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are  the  words  laus  deo.  These  words  are  also  found  below  a 
knot  between  the  letters  W.S.  carved  on  a  small  oaken 
tablet  now  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  and  immediately 
behind  the  pulpit.  Miss  Cresswell  in  her  Notes  on  the 
Churches  of  the  Deanery  of  Kenn,  p.  41,  says  that  the  tablet 
shows  the  "  date  MDVIII  "  but  this  is  obviously  a  misreading 
of  the  words  laus  deo  which  are  plainly  visible  in  old  church 
text. 

The  coats  to  which  I  have  referred,  together  with  those 
mentioned  by  Miss  Cresswell,  are  all  that  I  could  find  in  the 
church,  but  in  a  newspaper  cutting  which  I  have  before  me 
other  coats  are  said  to  be  in  this  church.  This  cutting  was 
recently  discovered  amongst  the  books  and  papers  bequeathed 
to  the  Exeter  City  Library  by  the  late  Mr.  Brooking-Rowe ; 
its  source  and  date  I  am  unable  to  determine  but  from  internal 
evidence  and  the  fact  that  the  article  bears  the  initials  R.  G. 
I  conclude  that  it  was  contributed  by  the  late  Mr.  Roscoe 
Gibbs.  It  records  that  "  In  the  chancel  is  a  fine  oak  chair, 
richly  carved,  and  almost  resembling  a  throne."  It  is  stated 
to  be  decorated  with  pieces  of  cresting,  etc.,  taken  from  the 
screen  or  from  the  ancient  stall  work.  Davidson,  in  his  notes 
referred  to  above,  says  "  There  is  a  handsome  old  oak  chair 
by  the  side  of  the  table  formed  by  the  parish  clerk  of  frag- 
ments found  in  different  parts  of  the  church.  On  the  back  is 
a  shield  with  hands  and  feet  carved 
upon  it  and  on  the  sides  the  arms  of 
Champernowne  and  a  lamb.  On 
the  back  are  carved  the  five  sacred 
wounds,  and  on  one  of  the  sides  are 
four  shields  of  arms."   (See  illustration.) 

Under  the  chair,  it  is  said,  there  is 
an  incised  stone  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : — 

"In  Memoriam  viri  meritissimi  Roger 
Ashford  de  Ashford  in  com.  Devon  art  mag 
hvjvs  ecclesiae  rectoris  qvi  obiit  ianrii  1638  Johannes  Ashford  armiger 
fraterni  amoiis  ergo  hoc  monvmentvm  poni  fecitmense  ivl  1653," 

and  the  arms  of  Ashford,  arg.  3  ashen  keys  vert  between  two 
chevrons  sa. 

I  failed  to  find  either  the  chair  or  the  slab  referred  to.  Can 
any  reader  say  what  has  become  of  them?    The  article  also 
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mentions  a  sounding  board  over  the  pulpit  composed  of  a 
"patchwork  of  pieces  taken  from  the  screen."  This  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen  in  the  church. 

It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Champernowne  arms 
in  the  chancel  window  has  sustained  a  blow  which  has  strained 
the  leads  and  knocked  out  a  piece  of  the  glass.  I  understand 
that  the  window  has  been  in  this  state  for  some  time. 
Fortunately  the  displaced  glass  is  preserved,  and  on  the 
attention  of  the  Rector's  daughters,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  church,  being  drawn  to  it  they  courteously  undertook  to 
draw  the  attention  of  their  father  to  the  damage.  It  should 
certainly  be  repaired  without  delay,  otherwise  further  damage 
will  occur,  as  the  whole  coat  is  in  a  shaky  condition. 

H.  Tapley-Soper. 

70.  Keats'  Ancestry. — Can  any  readers  of  D.&>  C.N.& Q. 
help  me  in  the  following  matter  ?  I  am  engaged  upon  a  full 
and  what  I  hope  to  make  a  final  critical  biography  of  the  poet 
John  Keats,  and  am  anxious  to  do  what  has  never  yet  been 
done,  that  is  to  trace  his  family  history  farther  back  than 
where  it  stops  at  present.  All  that  we  know  is  that  his  father 
Thomas  Keats  was  head  groom  at  the  Sign  of  the  Swan  and 
Hoop,  in  Finsbury,  London,  that  he  married  his  employer's 
daughter,  Frances  Jennings,  succeeded  to  the  business  on  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  died  from  a  fall  of  his  horse 
in  1804,  being  then,  it  is  said,  thirty-six  years  of  age.  All 
witnesses  agree  that  he  had  come  to  London  from  the  west 
country,  some  adding  from  Devon,  others  from  Cornwall,  and 
one  specifically  from  Cornwall,  near  the  Land's  End.  The 
name,  I  believe,  is  fairly  common  in  Devon,  and  has  certainly 
been  borne  by  one  good  Bideford  stock,  from  which  sprang 
one  of  Nelson's  best  captains,  Sir  Richard  Godwin  Keats  of  the 
Superb,  and  a  well-known  headmaster  of  Tiverton  School. 
It  would  have  been  natural  to  suppose  that  Thomas  Keats  the 
stable-keeper  might  have  belonged  to  some  unsuccessful  or 
impoverished  branch  of  this  stock.  But  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  his  poet  son  (who,  it  should  be  said,  was  only  eight  years 
old  when  Thomas  Keats  died)  can  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  such  connection,  or  indeed  of  any  Devonian  origin  at 
all,  seeing  with  what  whimsical  depreciation  he  writes  both  of 
the  climate  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  during  his  visit. 
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to  Teignmouth  during  the  spring  of  181 8.  Possibly,  therefore, 
the  story  of  his  father's  Cornish  origin  may  be  the  true  one, 
though  I  believe  the  name  is  much  less  common  in  the 
Duchy  than  in  Devon. 

Now  what  I  wish  to  do  is  to  invite  the  help  of  anyone 
interested  in  genealogical  research  either  in  Devon  or  Corn- 
wall, or  anyone  who  has  occasion  to  make  a  study  of  the  parish 
registers  in  any  district  of  either,  or  ^anyone  in  either  who 
bears  the  family  name  Keats — what  I  wish  to  do  is  to  invite 
any  or  all  such  to  let  me  know  if  it  is  possible  to  discover 
any  record  of  the  birth  in  or  about  1768  of  a  Thomas  Keats 
who  is  likely  to  have  been  the  poet's  father,  or  any  record  of 
a  family  from  which  he  is  likely  to  have  sprung. 

For  any  such  help  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful,  and  in 
the  meantime  must  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  opportunity  of 
asking  for  it.  Sidney  Colvin. 

71.  Manor  of  Ottery  St.  Mary. — I  find  from  the  Close 
Rolls  that  the  manor  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  was  exempt  from  a 
fine  made  by  the  men  of  Devon  for  having  a  Sheriff  of  their 
own  in  11  Henry  III.  (1227).  Can  anyone  give  me  information 
concerning  such  fine  ?  F.  Rose-Troup. 

72.  The  Hermits  and  Early  History  of  Badge- 
worthy. — "  Among  the  extensive  tracts  of  mountain  which 
surround  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  far  from  the  habitation  of 
man,  and  scarcely  known  even  by  name  to  any  but  the 
semi-barbarous  shepherd  or  the  adventurous  sportsman,  is 
the  beautiful  Wood  of  Badgeworthy.  Though  still  one  of 
the  favourite  haunts  of  the  deer,  it  has  been  decreasing  in 
size  for  many  years.  The  ruins  of  a  village  long  forsaken 
and  deserted  stand  in  an  adjacent  valley,  and  tradition  relates 
that  it  consisted  of  eleven  cottages." 

It  is  in  these  woods  that  the  legend  of  the  Doones  of 
Badgeworthy,  as  written  down  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago, 
describes  Bagworthy,  or  Badgeworthy,  which  is  generally 
shortened  into  Badgery  ;  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  lonely 
and  inaccessible  spots  in  North  Devon,  visited  only  by  the 
staghunter  or  the  visitor  whom  the  romance  which  R.  D. 
Blackmore  has  woven  round  the  Legend  of  the  Doones  has 
attracted  to  the  spot.  The  ruins  of  chapel,  cottages  and 
enclosures  can  still  be  seen  there,  but  they  belong  to  a  story 
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centuries  older  than  the  Doone  legend,  yet  equally  romantic,, 
some  account  of  which  will,  I  think,  be  of  interest  alike  to 
Devon  folk  and  those  who  come  to  visit  that  romantic  and 
picturesque  spot. 

And  in  this  account  I  shall  be  treading  not  on  the  quaking 
bogs  of  legend  and  tradition,  but  on  the  firm  ground  of  his- 
tory as  told  in  deeds  and  charters  duly  attested  and  witnessed. 

One  of  the  valleys  in  Badgeworthy  is  still  known  as 
Langcombe,  and  this  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  Lacome 
of  Domesday,  held  by  Ralph  de  Pomaria,  that  had  at  that 
time  been  lately  added  to  the  manor  of  Brendon.  Edwin 
held  it  on  the  day  that  King  Edward  was  alive  and  dead, 
and  it  rendered  geld  for  one  ferling ;  a  villein  was  there  who 
returned  three  shillings  a  year ;  and  that  Edwin  could  go 
where  he  wished. 

The  first  mention,  however,  I  have  met  with  of  the  name 
Bagworthy  itself  is  in  an  undated  charter,  of  which  there  is 
evidence  that  it  is  between  A.D.  1162  and  1184;  in  this 
charter  we  are  told  that  Bagawordia  was  the  home  of  the 
hermits. 

Hermitages  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  England,  but  I 
do  not  remember  ever  having  heard  of  any  such  a  thing  as 
an  English  "  Laura,"  or  community  of  hermits.  It  smacks 
more  of  the  Libyan  deserts  than  the  wilds  of  Exmoor,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  if  any  of  our  readers  could  tell  us 
of  any  other  English  community  of  hermits.  A  laura  is 
defined  as  a  collection  of  several  hermitages,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  lodged  in  cells  removed  at  a  certain  distance  from 
each  other,  but  under  the  same  superior.  As  this  is  such 
an  interesting  point  I  give  this  charter  in  full. 

"  Grant  by  Henry  Pomeri  of  the  Church  of  Brandun  with 
its  appendages  and  the  land  of  the  hermits  (cum  apenticiis 
suis  et  terram  heremitarum)  of  Bagawordia  to  the  brethren 
of  the  Hospital  of  Jerusalem  for  the  health  of  his  soul  and 
the  souls  of  his  father,  and  of  his  mother,  and  of  all  his 
ancestors,  and  the  ancestors  of  Dame  Royse  his  wife,  that 
God  may  make  them  participators  of  all  good  things  and 
alms  which  are  or  shall  be  in  Jerusalem  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostle  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  Testibus  Adam,  Rosa  uxore,  Henrico  et  Gillmo  filiis 
meis  et  Osmundo  capellano,  Galfrido  de  Bosvilla,  Willelmo 
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Peytevin,  Willelmo  filio  Walteri,  Roberto  Rossell,  Rodlo 
filio  Willelmi,  Radulpho  filio  Nicholai,  Roberto  clerico  de 
Bradeworda  et  Michaele  de  Siccarilla,  Gillano  saco  et  Ricardo 
filio  Drogonis." 

The  date  of  this  charter  is  fixed  by  a  grant  of  Henry 
de  Pomeria  to  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Madern,  in  Cornwall,  which  is  witnessed  by  Roh(esia) 
uxore  mea,  Henrico  et  Galleno  filiis  meis  and  several  other 
of  the  same  witnesses  in  the  charter  given.  Henry  de 
Pomeria,  of  this  charter,  had  as  first  wife  Matilda  de  Vitre ; 
Rohesia,  who  witnesses,  was  his  second  wife,  and  died, 
according  to  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel,  in  1207. 

There  is  also  a  charter  by  Henry  de  Pomera  confirming 
the  gift  of  his  father  to  the  Hospital  of  Jerusalem,  to  wit  the 
land  of  Baggeworth  which  the  hermits  held  in  wood,  in  plain, 
and  in  waters,  and  the  Church  of  Brendon,  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Madern  after  the  deaths  of  those  who  possess  them. 

How  long  Bagworthy  had  been  and  remained  a  laura 
of  the  hermits  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  just  a 
hundred  years  after  the  date  of  the  first  mention  of  the 
hermits  of  Bagworthy,  we  find  that  Bagworthy  had  become 
a  thriving  village,  with  its  own  chapel,  houses,  edifices,  and 
lands,  the  chief  residents  of  which  were  the  family  of  Bag- 
worthy,  who  took  their  name  from  the  place.  According  to 
Risdon  it  was  given  by  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  Jer- 
usalem to  Walter,  son  of  William  Bagworthy.  There  is  no 
record  of  this  grant  in  the  Cartulary  of  Buckland,  on  which 
this  account  is  based,  but  it  is  without  doubt  correct,  as  in 
the  thirteenth  century  there  are  records  of  the  Bagworthy 
family  holding  the  land  of  Bagworthy.  There  is  a  quit- 
claim by  Agnes,  daughter  of  Walter,  son  of  Maud  de 
Baggeworth,  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
brethren  dwelling  at  Bothemyscombe  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms  of  twopence  yearly  rent  or  one  pair  of  spurs  which 
she  should  receive  from  the  tenement  which  belonged  to 
Roger  Waryn  of  Baggeword.  Sealed  with  the  seal  of  Elias 
de  Baggeworth  because  she  has  not  one  of  her  own.  The 
witnesses  were  David  de  Furshill,  Galfrid  de  Pyn,  Richard 
Thorgar,  Robert  Sutor  of  Baggeworth,  and  others. 

Also  there  is  a  grant  by  Thomas,  son  of  Roger  de 
Baggeworthy,  to   the   blessed   poor  of  the  Hospital  of 
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Jerusalem  and  to  the  brethren  of  the  same  Hospital  at 
Bodmiscombe  at  the  instance  of  brother  Hugh  de  Bideford, 
then  preceptor  of  Bodmiscombe,  of  all  his  land  which  he 
has  in  the  vill  of  Baggeworth,  with  the  chapel,  houses, 
edifices,  etc.,  within  the  vill  and  without  in  pure  and 
perpetual  alms  saving  to  him  his  claim  which  he  under- 
stands he  has  in  half  a  ferling  of  land  on  Langeburge  which 
William,  his  brother  holds.  To  have  and  to  hold  to  the 
aforesaid  brethren  of  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

The  witnesses  are  David  de  Furshill,  Richard  Yurger, 
Galfrid  de  Pyn,  Elias,  clerk  of  Bagworthy,  and  others. 

Both  these  charters  are  undated,  but  fairly  approximate 
dates  can  be  given  to  them  from  the  witnesses.  David  de 
Furshill  and  Geoffery  de  Pyn  held  lands  of  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall  in  Woolhanger,  Lyn,  and  Thornworthy,  in  Lynton 
parish,  in  1286  (Feudal  Aids,  pp.  336,  337).  Ralph  Thorgar 
held  part  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Fursehill,  Lynton,  in  1286,  and 
Robert  Sutor  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  1289  as  holding  the 
land  in  Bagworthy  which  the  Hospital  had  of  the  gift  of 
Thomas,  son  of  Roger  de  Baggeworth.  From  these  charters 
we  can  see  that  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Bag- 
worthy  was  a  flourishing  village  with  its  own  district  chapel, 
with  a  resident  priest  named  Elias,  that  there  were  several 
members  of  the  Bagworthy  family  there,  and  also  families 
of  the  name  of  Waryn  and  Sutor. 

The  last  of  the  Bagworthies  who  held  Bagworthy  was 
John  Bagworthy,  who  in  1400  or  1402  sold  it  to  Robert  Lord 
Harington,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Brendon,  from  which  period 
it  began  to  decline.  From  the  accounts  of  Roger  Tryppe, 
bailiff,  of  Brendon,  from  Michaelmas  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  to  Michaelmas  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  same  King,  we  find  that  he  accounts  for  12s.  rent 
of  Badgeworthy  and  2s.  of  one  cottage  next  the  tenement 
of  Badgeworthy,  and  2  s.  rent  for  one  decayed  place  in 
Badgeworthy,  out  of  which  he  paid  4s  to  the  master  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  at  his  court  of  Bodmescombe.  These  pay- 
ments occur  regularly  every  year.  If  all  the  tenements  were 
about  the  same  size  there  would  have  been  eight,  of  which 
one  was  in  ruins.  This  agrees  fairly  well  when  the  chapel 
is  taken  into  account  with  the  number  of  cottages  given  in 
the  legend  of  the  Doones.    The  Bagworthy  family,  according 
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to  Lysons,  left  the  county  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV., 
which  would  be  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  but  from  this  time 
they  disappear  from  history,  as  also  does  the  village  of 
Bagworthy,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  though 
it  is  possible  a  search  among  the  records  of  the  Crown  might 
yield  some  particulars,  as  Bagworthy  passed  from  Harring- 
ton to  Bonville  and  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  on  his 
attainder  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  In  the  century 
after  it  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Chichester  family. 

In  the  Subsidy  Rolls  of  34th  and  35th  Henry  VIII.  there 
are  24  names  given  for  Brendon,  but  as  names  of  places  are 
only  given  when  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  tv/o  persons 
of  the  same  name,  there  is  no  one  we  can  associate  with 
Bagworthy.  The  village  probably  continued  to  decline 
during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  at  last  ceased  to  be 
inhabited,  though  the  tradition  of  it  lasted  on  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  shewing  once  more  that  tradition  has 
some  basis  on  which  it  starts.  The  tradition  that  there  was 
once  a  village  of  Badgeworthy  has  long  been  looked  on  as 
a  myth,  but  the  charters  which  I  have  quoted,  all  of  which 
are  taken  from  the  Buckland  Cartulary,  shew  that  it  is  an 
historical  fact.  J.  F.  Chanter. 

73.  Ralegh  and  Drake  Inscriptions  in  St.  John's- 
jn-the-Wilderness  (VIII.,  par.  48,  p.  47). — Colonel  Tobin 
has  done  good  service  in  drawing  attention  to  Dean  Milles' 
Notes  on  Devonshire  Manors.  In  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford  are  four  volumes  of  these  MSS.  (Top.  Devon,  c.  8-12, 
1  Vols.,  and  b.  2,  2  Vols.),  but  the  contents  are  of  very  unequal 
value.  The  Dean  sent  out  a  number  of  questions  to  the 
clergy  asking  for  information.  Some  answered  his  questions 
fully,  but  the  majority  very  briefly.  The  gentleman  who 
replied  for  Withycombe  Raleigh  returned  four  manors  as 
existing  there :  (1)  Rill,  which  he  says  Mr.  Hull  bought  of 
Raymond  [in  1754,  and  which  before  King  John's  grant  in 
1204  was  part  of  Bradham  manor]  ;  (2)  Bradham,  which  Mr. 
Hull  also  bought  of  Raymond  ;  (3)  Withecombe  Barton,  Mr. 
Bassett's,  which  came  to  him  by  descent  from  Nicolas 
Hooper;  and  (4)  Hulham  Manor.  He  also  stated  that  no 
wake  or  revel  was  kept,  but  there  was  sometimes  a  procession 
on  Holy  Thursday. 

G 
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Colonel  Tobin  appears,  however,  to  have  made  a  mistake 
in  confounding  the  ancient  church  "  vulgatim  St.  John's  in 
the  Wilderness,"  with  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael.  They  are 
two  distinct  buildings  situate  in  different  manors.  The  great 
Crown  lordship  of  Budleigh  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  present  civil  parishes  of  East  Budleigh, 
Budleigh  Salterton  and  Withycombe,  with  the  exception  of 
two  estates  lying  like  oases  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  manor  of 
Withycombe  Barton  and  the  quillet  of  Bystock.  Withycombe 
Barton  was  an  independent  manor,  having  its  own  church,  and 
Bystock  was  an  annex  of  Colaton  Raleigh.  The  inhabitants 
of  all  other  parts  of  these  three  parishes  belonged  to  the 
ecclesiastical  parish  of  East  Budleigh.  Before  the  Conquest 
a  church  is  stated  to  have  existed  at  Withycombe  Barton 
belonging  to  a  religious  community  who  also  possessed  the 
manor  of  Withycombe  Barton,  and  from  this  community  the 
church  is  believed  to  have  obtained  its  dedication  to  St.  John- 
in-the-Wilderness-of-Egypt.  This  St.  John  was  a  native  of 
Lycopolis  in  Egypt  who  adopted  the  monastic  life  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  and  is  commemorated  on  27th  March. 
At  the  Conquest,  Withycombe  was  granted  to  Claville,  whose 
descendant  sold  it  to  Raleigh,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name. 
Shorn  of  the  manor,  the  church  of  St.  John-in-the- Wilderness 
was  unable  to  attain  to  the  position  of  a  parish  church  in  the 
twelfth  century,  but  continued  to  exist  as  a  public  chapel 
under  Budleigh  until  1851,  when  Withycombe  Barton, 
Brixington,  Bradham  with  Rill  and  Hulham  were  constituted 
an  independent  parish.  Bystock  followed  ecclesiastically  the 
manor  to  which  it  was  annexed  and  continues  to  this  day 
to  be  part  of  Colaton  Raleigh  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Lacy,  licenses 
were  granted  to  hold  service  on  days  other  than  the  four  great 
solemn  days  in  three  chapels  within  the  parish  of  East 
Budleigh,  those  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Margaret  and  St.  James. 
St.  Michael's  was  situated  in  the  present  village  of  Withy- 
combe, and  served  those  living  within  the  manor  of  Bradham. 
It  was  rebuilt  about  1722,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John 
Collaton,  and  was  then  used  as  a  parochial  chapel  in 
substitution  for  the  more  distant  St.  John's-in-the- Wilderness, 
but  without  legal  authority,  until  it  was  pulled  down  in  1865. 
A  Bill  is  now  before  Parliament  to  remedy  the  consequences 
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of  this  defect.  It  stood  in  front  of  the  School.  St.  Margaret's 
is  in  the  manor  of  Rill,  and  since  about  1737  has  been 
converted  into  a  shop.  The  stoup  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
old  chapel  wall  in  Chapel  Street,  Exmouth.  St.  James',  I 
believe,  must  have  been  at  Dalditch,  but  no  trace  of  it  now 
exists  that  I  am  aware  of.    ^  p       .Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

74.  Cornish  for  "  Broadstairs." — Is  there  any  place 
in  Cornwall  (Lostwithiel  ?  Lanlivery  ?)  that  could  bear  the 
English  translation  "  Broadstairs "  ?  An  early  history  of 
Scarborough,  New  England,  where  John  Libby  was  an  early 
settler,  states  that  he  was  from  "  Broadstairs,  Kent."  This 
was  a  mistaken  identification  by  the  author  of  that  history, 
as  there  were  never  any  Libbys  in  Kent.  John  Libby 
is  proved  by  the  "  Trelawny  Papers  "  to  have  come  to  the 
New  World  from  Plymouth.  The  Trelawny  account  books 
show  that  he  was  working  for  Mr.  John  Sparke  before  he 
engaged  with  Mr.  Trelawny,  and  as  Mr.  Sparke  got  his  wife 
from  Fowey,  and  up  the  Fowey  were  many  Libbys,  and  as 
an  early  recorded  tradition  says  that  the  Libbys  were  Welch 
(i.e.,  from  West  WTales,  Cornwall),  I  entertain  the  thought 
that  the  name  "  Broadstairs,"  handed  down  by  tradition  as 
the  former  home  of  the  first  American  Libby,  may  have  been 
a  translation  from  Cornish  into  English.  Can  some  Cornish 
linguist  help  me  ?  C.  T.  Libby. 

75.  Heraldry  in  Kingskerswell  Church  (VIII.,  par. 
55,  p.  57). — The  coat  of  the  Treasurer  of  Exeter  Cathedral  is 
described  in  the  Carew  Scroll  of  Arms,  par.  33,  p.  9,  and 
par.  329,  p.  49.  In  the  first  the  description,  except  that  there 
is  no  bordure,  tallies  exactly  with  that  of  the  shield  in  Kings- 
kerswell Church,  viz.^5^,  a  saltire  engrailed  or  between  4  leopards* 
heads  de  or.  To  this  Holland  appends  a  note  on  the  authority 
of  Hooker  that  these  were  the  arms  of  the  Chauntrey  of  Exon. 
In  the  second,  par.,  329,  the  field  is  given  as  gules,  and  Holland, 
on  the  authority  of  Hooker,  confirms  Carew  in  saying  that 
these  are  the  arms  of  the  Treasurer  of  Exon. 

In  each  instance,  viz.,  33  and  329,  it  is  stated,  "This 
coat  standeth  in  Yompton  [Yealmpton] ." 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Editors  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Notes  and  Queries  the  first  shield  with  its  metal  on  metal  is 
incorrect  heraldry,  and  it  is  odd  that  neither  Carew,  Holland 
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nor  Hooker  should  have  made  any  note  or  comment  on  the 
conflicting  description  of  the  colours  of  the  field,  especially 
Hooker,  who  was  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Exeter  1530- 
160 1,  and  evidently  familiar  with  examples  of  the  Treasurer's 
arms  in  St.  Peter's  and  elsewhere. 

In  Holland's  note  on  329,  Carew  Scroll,  he  states  the 
arms  are  "  In  Yompton  Church  impaled  with  Barnehouse 
and  alone."  Perhaps  the  records  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Exeter  or  the  registers  of  Yealmpton  Church  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  question. 

Dr.  Oliver  in  the  Appendix  to  his  History  of  Exeter 
describes  the  arms  of  the  Treasurer  as  gules  a  saltier  engrailed 
between  4  leopards'  heads  or,  and  Burke  in  his  Armoury  gives  a 
similar  description  to  the  arms  of  Bernard  Oldham,  who  was 
Treasurer  in  1515. 

A  list  of  the  Treasurers  from  Lercedekne,  who  held  the 
office  1418-1442,  down  to  Blackhall,  1709,  is  also  given  in  Dr« 
Oliver's  History  of  Exeter.  Possibly  it  may  be  found  that 
one  of  them  married  a  Barnehouse.  F.  Fulford. 

76.  Michelmore  Family  (VIII.,  par.  25,  p.  26). — I  find 
that  the  original  spelling  of  Muchmore  was  Michelmore,  and 
that  the  family  was  settled  in  South  Devon  as  early  (and 
probably  much  earlier)  as  1528. 

In  the  Calendar  of  Wills,  Totnes  Archdeaconry,  appear 
the  following  early  testators,  the  Wills  being  missing. 

1532.  Michelmore,  Thomas,  Kingsbridge. 

1533.  Mochelmore,  Edward,  Allington. 
1536.    Michelmore,  William,  Kingsbridge. 
1558.  ,,  John,  East  Allington. 
1570.          „  Walter,  „ 

From  an  Inquisition  (Escheators  Inquisition  Post  Mortem,  Series 
II,  File  178,  No.  22),  taken  at  "  Kingisbrigg,  co.  Devon,  on 
22nd  May,  30  Henry  VIII,"  it  appears  that  a  John  Michelmore 
died  4  January,  1528-9,  leaving  a  son  John,  "  aged  30  and 
more." 

I  am  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  information  in  regard 
to  Walter  Michelmore,  of  East  Allington,  whose  will  is 
recorded  in  1570.  According  to  the  burial  entries  in  the 
East  Allington  Parish  Register,  he  was  buried  there  on 
Dec.  24,  1570,  and  is  described  as   "  Domn  Gualterius 
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Mychellmore  presbiter."  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
list  of  Rectors  of  East  Allington,  but  possibly  he  may  have 
had  some  other  parish  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Any  information  regarding  this  family  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  E.  Haviland  Hillman. 

77.    The  Rillstone  Family. — The  following  entries  are 
in  the  St.  Breock  Register: —  *>• 
Margaret,  dau.  of  Mr.  James  Rillstone,  baptized  28  Apr., 
1598. 

Anne,  dau.  of  Mr.  James  Rillstone,  baptized  16  June,  1599. 
Edward,  son  of  Mr.  James  Rillstone,  born  3rd,  baptized  6  July, 
1600. 

Isabella,  dau.  of  Mr.  James  Rillstone,  clerk,  born  7th  and 

baptized  8  Feb.,  1601-2. 
Margaret,  dau.  of  Mr.  James  Rilstone,  buried  3  Apr.,  1599. 
Mr.  Thomas  Peter  &  Elizabeth  Rillstone,  married  24  Nov., 

1605. 

Johes  Glanveild,  Theo.  Bach.  &  Dria  Anna  Rillstone,  married 
21  Jan.,  1618-19. 
The  Exeter  Transcript  for  1614  contains  the  following 
entries  : — 

Johes  Rillstone,  m.a.  [?  Rector  of  Wendron,  161 7] ,  and  Dame 

Gratia  Raphe,  married  10  Nov.,  1614. 
Johes  Gendall,  gent.,  and  Dame  Joanna  Rillstone,  married 
12  Nov.,  1614. 

In  Vivian's  Cornwall,  p.  177,  Anne  is  incorrectly  named 
Joanna,  and  the  date  of  the  marriage  is  given  as  1614 
instead  of  as  above. 

Thomas  Peter,  Rector  of  Mawgan  in  Pydar,  who  died 
in  16 1 8,  appointed  James  Rillstone  one  of  the  overseers  of 
his  will,  and  he  gave  to  his  wife  Elizabeth  the  advowson  of 
St.  Mawgan.  She  married  Mr.  Hannibal  Gamon,  Rector  of 
Mawgan,  7  Apr.,  1619.  Edward  Rillstone,  son  of  the  Rector 
of  St.  Breock,  settled  at  Crantock,  Cornwall,  about  the 
year  1628,  when  he  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Wm. 
Langstone,  gent.  She  was  baptized  at  St.  Columb  Minor 
27  Aug.,  1600.  Seven  children  of  Edward  and  Dorothy  were 
baptized  at  Crantock.  James,  the  eldest  son,  was  the  grand- 
father of  George  Rillstone,  who  married  Amaryllis,  daughter 
of  Stephen  Warne,  Curate  of  Crantock ;  Anne  became  the 
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wife  of  Thomas  Goldinham,  gent.,  and  Isabella  married  at 
Cubert,  13  July,  1667,  William  Keate,  of  St.  Columb,  gent. 
Ralph,  the  only  son  of  this  marriage,  was  baptized  30  March, 
1668.  William  Keate  died  in  1669,  and  his  widow,  Isabella, 
married  at  St.  Newlyn  in  Pydar,  Rd.  James,  of  Crantock, 
yeoman,  19  Jan.,  1674-75.  In  Vivian's  Cornwall,  p.  251, 
Ralph  is  incorrectly  given  as  the  son  of  Wm.  Keate  by  a 
daughter  of  Rd.  James. 

Arthur,  son  of  the  above  Ralph  Keate  by  Embling  his 
wife,  was  baptized  at  Crantock  in  1700;  and  John,  another 
son,  was  baptized  at  Newlyn  in  1703. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  where 
and  when  James  Rillstone,  Rector  of  St.  Breock,  was  baptized, 
married  and  buried.  William  Stephens. 

78.  Isabella  de  Fortibus  (VIII.,  par.  45,  p.  40). — 
Isabella  de  Fortibus  was  undoubtedly  <(  Countess  of  Devon." 
Baldwin,  Earl  of  Devon,  who  died  in  1245,  left  to  his 
widow  Amicia  the  manor  and  lordship  of  Tiverton  as  part 
of  her  dower.  She  was  summoned  in  the  12  Ed.  I.  to 
prove  her  title  to  frank  pledge,  assize  of  bread  and 
beer,  a  gallows,  pillory,  market  and  three  fairs  in  the 
manor  of  Tiverton.  The  jury  confirmed  these  privileges  with 
right  of  inheritance  to  Isabella,  her  daughter,  Countess  of 
Albemarle,  as  heiress  to  her  brother,  who  died  without  issue 
during  the  Countess  Arnica's  lifetime.    Arnica  died  in  1282. 

Isabella's  three  sons  died  in  early  life  without  issue,  and 
she  became  the  representative  of  both  families.  She  had 
livery  of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
styled  herself  "  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  Comitissa  de  Albemarle 
et  Devonia,  ac.  Domina  Insulas." 

Sir  Hugh  Courtenay  claimed  in  1335  the  right  to  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Devon  through  inheritance  of  divers  lands 
from  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  Countess  of  Albemarle,  and 
Ed.  III.  in  the  following  year  declared  it  to  be  his  royal 
pleasure  that  he  should  assume  that  title.  These  facts  prove 
Isabella's  right  to  the  title  "  Countess  of  Devon." 

Emily  Skinner. 

79.  Isabella  de  Fortibus  (VIII.,  par.  45,  p.  40). — 
Isabella  de  Fortibus,  so  called  because  she  was  the  wife  of 
William  de  Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  was  Countess  of 
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Devon  in  her  own  right  because  she  was  sister  and  sole 
heiress  of  the  last  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

80.  WlDGER,  WlDGERY,  WlTHE  RIDGE.  1  should  be  glad 

to  have  the  opinions  of  your  readers  on  the  probable  origins 
of  these  Devon  names.    Are  they  connected  ?     R.  B.  M. 

81.  Parson  Joe  and  his  Book. — In  the  last  century 
there  was  in  N.  Devon  a  rector  of  a  codntry  parish  known  fami- 
liarly as  Parson  Joe  who  was  credited  with  the  power  of 
laying  evil  spirits  and  of  possessing  supernatural  powers  chiefly 
by  the  use  of  words  from  a  certain  black  book  he  possessed. 

In  "  A  Story  of  Something  "  one  of  Miss  O' Neil's  Devon- 
shire Idyls,  which  are  all  founded  on  real  happenings,  Parson 
Joe  is  introduced  as  being  sent  for  when  Avice  Lord  had  met 
an  old  woman  on  Farmer  Ward's  hill  in  the  dimpses,  who  had 
drawn  a  ring  around  the  maid  with  a  broomstick  and  dared 
her  to  get  out  of  it.  Avice  had  jumped  out,  but  "  her  was 
never  the  same  maid  after,"  though  Parson  Joe  did  come  and 
said  words  which  quieted  most  of  the  queer  goings  on. 

Years  ago  I  had  heard  of  that  book  and  how  it  had  been 
so  feared  by  the  countryside  folk  that  on  Parson  Joe's  death 
no  one  dared  touch  it ;  at  last  it  was  conveyed  by  some  means 
to  the  top  of  the  house  and  laid  just  under  the  helling  where 
it  remained  for  years,  but  when  I  went  to  look  for  it  it  had 
vanished  and  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found. 

And  now,  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  date  when 
Parson  Joe's  book  first  obtained  fame,  circumstances  have 
brought  me  news  of  the  book  and  also  a  chance  to  examine 
it.  It  proved  to  be  a  manual  of  astrology,  but  what  was 
more  interesting  than  the  discovery  of  what  the  book  was, 
was  the  proof  that  Parson  Joe  was  a  skilled  astrologer  and 
had  used  the  book  to  solve  the  difficulties  and  troubles  about 
which  he  was  often  consulted.  For  amidst  the  pages  of  the 
book  were  some  loose  sheets  of  note  paper  on  which  some 
horoscopes  had  been  drawn  out. 

One  of  these  was  a  scheme  of  the  heavens  with  its  twelve 
houses  in  which  the  planets,  sun  and  moon  had  been  duly 
placed  at  11. 17  a.m.  on  Sept.  nth,  1825,  by  the  adept  when 
he  had  been  consulted  by  John  Reading,  of  Stock,  on  a  certain 
matter  that  had  occurred  at  8.30  p.m.  the  previous  evening; 
another  was  for  a  question  propounded  by  I.M.  at 4.50  p.m.  on 
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June  17th.  I  attempted  to  read  the  horoscopes,  having  some 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  art,  but  not  knowing  the  exact 
question  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  need  not  pursue  that  question 
further,  but  I  think  it  most  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the 
use  of  astrology  by  one  of  the  North  Devon  clergy  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  we  can  well  understand  that  anyone 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  that  art  would  be  credited  by  the 
peasantry  with  the  possession  of  supernatural  powers. 

Parson  Joe's  full  name,  period  and  residence  are  well 
known  to  me,  but  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  give  them. 

J.  F.  Chanter. 

82.  The  Priory  of  Bodmescombe,  Uffculme  (VIII., 
par.  53,  p.  50). — The  account  of  Bodmescombe  Priory  will 
have  been  of  interest  to  all  readers  of  D.  &>  C.  N.  &>  Q. 
It  is,  however,  open  to  question  whether  any  blame  should 
attach  to  the  learned  author  of  Monasticon  Diocesis  Exoniensis 
for  not  having  made  any  mention  of  this  Priory.  Dr. 
Oliver  was  not  dealing  with  religious  houses  in  the  County 
of  Devon,  but,  as  is  shewn  by  the  title  of  his  book,  with 
religious  houses  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter.  At  the  time  when 
Bodmescombe  existed  as  a  religious  house  (and,  in  fact, 
until  the  passing  of  Stat.  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  106),  Uffculme 
parish  was  not  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  but  was  a  peculiar 
of  the  Dean  of  Salisbury.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Dr.  Oliver  could  not  have  included  a  description  of 
Bodmescombe  without  extending  the  limits  which  he  had 
set  for  himself.  %U  p>  \l<£  R.  B.  M. 

83.  Falmouth  Transcripts. — On  the  back  of  the  paper 
containing  a  part  of  the  marriages  for  1684  is  the  following 
list  of  names,  evidently  a  "  presentment "  by  the  church- 
wardens : 

Rich.  Jones  for  not  coming  to  his  own  parish  church. 
Daniel  Gwin  for  not  going  to  church. 
Stephen  Richards        „  „ 
John  Scantlebury         „  „ 
Richard  Bellard  ,,  „ 

Thomas  Gwin  „  „ 

Peter  Lillicrap  „  „ 

This  list  has  two  lines  drawn  through  it  crossways  with 
contemporary  ink.  J.  H.  R. 
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84.  Totnes  Priory  and  Medieval  Town. — The  first 
volume  of  The  History  of  Totnes  Priovy  and  Medieval  Town, 
compiled  from  original  records  by  Hugh  R.  Watkin,  4to,  pp. 
viii.,  615,  published  by  the  author,  Torquay,  is  now  before  us, 
The  volume  contains  translations  of  original  documents, 
most  of  which  have  never  seen  the  light  before,  with  notes 
on  their  dates  and  signatories,  all  referring  to  Totnes  Priory 
and  property  held  by  the  Priory,  or  in  the  borough  and  neigh- 
bourhood. It  contains  also  extracts  from  the  Cartulary  of 
Torre  Abbey,  for  which  the  author  had  to  make  a  special 
expedition  to  Ireland ;  from  the  municipal  records  of  Totnes 
and  Dartmouth,  from  the  Exeter  Episcopal  Registers,  Dr. 
Oliver's  Monasticon,  the  recently  published  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Fines,  as  well  as  from  deeds  in  private  hands,  all  as  far  as 
possible  arranged  in  chronological  order  For  the  historical 
summary  and  digest  of  facts  we  must  wait,  we  are  told,  till 
the  second  volume  appears.  Meantime  the  new  material 
placed  before  us  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a 
preliminary  notice. 

The  author  begins  by  informing  us  that  he  was  induced 
to  take  up  the  subject  by  having  his  attention  drawn  to  a 
large  collection  of  family  deeds  in  the  possession  of  W.  J. 
Hole,  Esq.,  of  Bovey  Tracy.  Most  of  these  had  evidently 
not  been  touched  for  several  hundred  (perhaps  370)  years,  but 
Mr.  Hole  readily  entrusted  the  whole  of  them,  numbering  over 
a  thousand,  to  the  author  to  examine.  Among  them  was  a 
box,  8  ins.  by  6J  ins.  by  4  ins.  containing  129  parchment  deeds, 
on  the  wooden  lid  of  which  was  written  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  sixteenth  century  :  "  A  number  of  small  and  very 
ancient  deeds  respecting  Totton  and  Kingsweare,"  with  the 
words  added  in  a  somewhat  later  hand,  "  of  not  much 
good."  They  appear,  in  consequence,  to  have  passed 
unnoticed  until  our  author  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
them.  He  transcribed  them  all  carefully,  and  in  the  volume 
before  us  has  printed  translations  of  these  and  others, 
amounting  in  all  to  207. 

First  and  most  interesting  among  them  is  the  original 
charter  of  Juhel,  son  of  Alured,  who  founded  Totnes  Priory 
in  1088,  two  years  after  the  great  Survey.  On  the  opposite 
page  to  this  is  printed  for  comparison  Juhel's  Charter  as 
recorded  in  the  Cartulary  of  St.  Sergius  of  Anjou.  These 
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are  followed  by  the  confirmation- charter  of  Henry  L,  to 
which  the  author  assigns  a  date  between  noo  and  1107. 
The  two  next  deeds  are  gifts  to  the  Priory  of  land  at 
Chivelstone  and  Dartington.  Then  follow  a  series  of  grants 
to  the  Priory  by  the  Seigneurs  of  Nunant,  who  had  been 
invested  with  Juhel's  barony,  which  they  held  for  several 
generations,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  deeds  referring 
to  property  in  Totnes  and  elsewhere. 

The  labour  expended  by  the  author  in  collecting  these 
materials  must  have  been  enormous.  He  visited  Dublin  and 
transcribed  the  whole  of  the  Cartulary  of  Torr  Abbey.  He 
waded  through  the  whole  of  the  Episcopal  Registers,  not 
only  the  nine  printed  volumes,  but  all  the  rest  existing  in 
MS.,  and  extracted  from  them  every  notice  bearing  on  the 
history  of  Totnes.  He  ransacked  the  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Record  Office,  making  similar  extracts.  He 
went  through  all  the  municipal  records  of  Totnes  and  Dart- 
mouth, and,  after  copying,  translated  a  large  number  of  deeds 
in  private  hands.  One  thing  only  appears  to  have  escaped 
his  notice,  viz.,  the  list  "of  vavassours  in  the  Black  Book 
holding  of  "the  tenement  of  Totton  "  in  11 66,  and  I  have 
seen  no  reference  to  the  Assize  Rolls  containing  so  much 
that  is  helpful  for  pedigree  work.  If  Mr.  Watkin  continues 
amassing  material  in  the  way  he  has  begun,  his  collectanea 
will  soon  rival  in  importance  those  of  Sir  William  Pole  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

I  am  personally  grateful  to  our  author  for  enabling  me  to 
correct  the  Nunant  pedigree  given  in  a  note  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Devon  Association,  xl.,  204.  From  a  document  quoted 
by  him,  p.  130,  it  appears  that  Henry  II.  de  Nunant,  whom 
I  took  to  be  the  son  of  Guy  II.,  was  not  Guy's  son,  but 
his  brother.  Guy  II.,  the  eldest  son,  appears  to  have  died 
without  issue.  He  had  three  brothers,  Henry  II.,  Roger  and 
Baldwin.  On  the  death  of  Guy  II.  Henry  II.  became  heir 
to  his  father,  Roger  III.,  and  succeeded  him,  but  dying  with- 
out issue  himself  he  was  succeeded  by  his  next  brother, 
Roger,  who  finally  alienated  the  barony  in  1228. 

Mr.  Watkin  has  also  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  Alice  de 
Nunant,  the  widow  who  held  Dartington,  Holne  and  Lang- 
acre.  In  1 1 76  all  of  these  estates  were  in  the  King's  hand 
and  so  continued  until  1189  (Pipe  Rolls,  22  Hen.  II.  to  34. 
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Hen.  II.),  because  as  is  stated  in  Pipe  Rolls,  33  Hen.  II.,  "  she 
had  married  without  leave."  It  is  suggested  that  she  was 
not  the  widow  of  Guy  II.  de  Nunant,  but  a  member  of  the 
Nunant  family  by  birth,  perhaps  Guy's  sister  or  his  aunt, 
and  that  she  had  Langacre,  otherwise  Borough  in  Broad- 
cast, from  the  Nunant  family,  lords  of  Broadclyst,  as  her 
marriage  portion ;  that  her  first  husband  must  have  been 
Robert,  son  of  Martin,  or  otherwise  she  would  never  have 
been  in  possession  of  Dartington  and  Holne,  for  Dartington 
was  the  head  manor  of  the  Martin  family.  As  her  first 
husband  died  before  1165,  and  Dartington  was  still  in  the 
King's  hand  24  years  later,  or  in  11 89,  her  son  may  have 
died  and  she  have  continued  to  hold  it  on  behalf  of  her 
grandson.  After  the  custom  of  those  days  she  retained  her 
maiden  name  in  her  widowhood,  but  married  again  about  1175. 
This  time  she  seems  to  have  married  beneath  her,  or  a  sum 
of  money  paid  to  the  King  would  have  secured  to  her  the 
enjoyment  of  her  estates.  Her  second  husband  was  called 
Hanno  (Pipe  Rolls,  23  Hen.  II.)  Perhaps  he  had  been  her 
steward. 

On  some  points  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  dissenting 
from  our  author's  conclusions.  Thus  on  p.  6  he  criticises 
the  foundation-charter  of  Totnes  Priory  by  remarking  that 
"the  entry  that  Juhel  gave  the  tithe  of  all  his  manors  is 
obviously  incorrect  and  points  to  a  want  of  local  knowledge  in 
the  scribe  who  did  not  know  that  Juhel  owned  in  Devon 
103  manors."  This  is  rather  a  sweeping  statement,  and  in 
our  judgment  the  inaccuracy  is  not  in  the  entry.  The 
author  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  although  Juhel  was  the 
holder  of  103  manors  in  Devon,  yet  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word  he  was  the  owner  of  only  15.  The  rest  were  held 
of  him  or  owned  by  his  vavassours.  The  15  which  Juhel 
may  be  said  to  have  owned  were  Thrushelton,  Clawton, 
Pyworthy,  Tetcot,  Bridford,  Brixham,  Churston  Ferrers, 
Loddeswell,  Thurlstone,  Cornworthy,  Charleton,  Worthill  in 
Ermington,  Leigh  Bretwill  in  Modbury,  Eggbuckland  and 
Totnes. 

Had  our  author  had  this  list  before  him  it  would  doubt- 
ess  have  prevented  his  identifying  the  Bradafort  of  the 
charter  with  Bradford  in  Virgin  stow  (p.  10).  For  Juhel  never 
*'  owned "  Bradford  in  Virginstow.    That  was  the  estate  of 
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his  vavassour  Nigel.  What  he  did  own  was  Bridford,  and 
Bridford  is  no  doubt  the  manor  in  the  charter  written 
Bradafort. 

Again,  Buccelande  (p.  n)  can  hardly  be  the  hamlet  of 
East  and  West  Buckland  in  Thurlstone.  For  that,  too, 
was  never  owned  by  Juhel,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  even  was 
held  of  his  fee  (see  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  xlv.,  187).  Egg- 
buckland,  however,  was  one  of  Juhel's  lordship  manors,  and 
Eggbuckland  is  no  doubt  the  manor  here  written  Bucce- 
lande. 

Then  again  on  p.  149  an  estate  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  given  by  John,  son  of  Richard  de  Hydone,  to  his 
(John's)  younger  son  William  de  Hydone.  The  estate  is 
described  as  "  all  my  land  of  Ulebergeclist  and  Wudeham." 
The  date  of  this  gift  is  known  from  the  Devon.  Fine,  No.  619, 
as  25  Nov.,  1260,  but  in  the  fine  the  land  is  described  as 
Wuleberneclist  and  La  Lane.  Mr.  Watkin  suggests  Wood- 
land Barton,  in  Ugborough,  or  Wadham,  in  Knowstone. 
But  neither  John  de  Hydone  nor  his  son  William  is  known 
to  have  held  property  in  either  of  these  places.  On  the 
other  hand  he  is  known  to  have  held  property  in  one  of 
the  Clists  and  Ulebergeclist  is  certainly  a  Clist  whatever  the 
prefix  may  mean.  Moreover,  Clysthydon  was  held  in  1285 
by  William  de  Hydon  of  Richard  de  Hydon  (Feudal  Aids, 
333),  which  shows  a  grant  by  Richard  or  his  father  John 
to  William  de  Hydon.  With  these  facts  before  us  can  there 
be  a  doubt  but  that  Ulebergeclist,  otherwise  Wuleberneclist, 
is  the  old  name  for  Clysthydon  ?  A  lane  from  Clysthydon 
shooting  straight  westwards  ends  at  the  place  now  called 
Wood.  Wood  seems  therefore  to  be  the  Wudeham  of  the 
charter,  and  it  may  also  have  been  known  as  Lane-end, 
which  will  account  for  its  appearing  as  La  Lane  in  the 
Fine,  the  scribe  having  omitted  the  "  end." 

A  slight  mistake  occurs  on  p.  188  in  giving  29th  June 
as  the  date  of  St.  Peter  in  Cathedra.  The  well  known 
festival  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  is  22nd  February.  The 
29th  June  is  the  great  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  1st  August  is  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  Chains. 

In  describing  the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  Vicar 
of  Brixham  on  pp.  229  and  257,  our  author  mentions  the 
Archdeacon's  procurations  and  "  the  Synod  and  Cathedral 
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taxes."  This  is  a  translation  of  Synodaticum  et  Cathe- 
draticum,  the  synod-due  and  the  see-due.  According  to  the 
well  known  decretal  of  Pope  Honorius  III.  (1216-1227), 
in  Decretals,  lib.  i.,  lib.  xxxi.,  c.  16,  a  Bishop  is  declared 
to  be  entitled  to  receive  from  every  parochial  incumbent 

(1)  a  synodus,  synodaticum,  or  synod-due;  (a)  a  cathedraticum, 
or  see-due,  limited  to  two  shillings,  money  of  Lucca ;  (3) 
an  annual  visitation  due ;  and  (4)  a  quarter  of  the  tithes. 
The  last  named  payment  was  never  put  in  force  in  this 
country.  Lyndwood,  the  great  canonist,  writing  in  1429, 
p.  233,  only  knows  of  three  payments  which  he  describes 
as  (1)  a  payment  by  way  of  composition,  the  cathedraticum  ; 

(2)  a  payment  by  way  of  custom,  the  synodaticum ;  and  (3) 
a  payment  by  way  of  visitation,  the  procuration.  The 
cathedraticum  was  in  no  sense  a  Cathedral  tax,  but  a  pay- 
ment made  to  the  Bishop  by  way  of  composition  for  his 
interest  in  the  offerings  of  the  faithful. 

On  p.  318  Mr.  Watkin  appears  to  have  been  misled  by 
Mr.  E.  Windeatt  into  stating  that  Loventor  was  successively 
in  the  families  of  Arundel  and  Daumarle.  This  is  an  error. 
From  Testa  de  Nevil  we  know  that  there  were  two  Loventors. 
One  Loventor  Arundel,  the  other  Loventor  Daumarle. 
Loventor  Arundel  was  in  Domesday  part  of  Peintona,  and 
in  1 166  was  held  by  Roger  de  Lovenatora  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  (Black  Book,  116).  In  1303  it  was  the  estate  of 
the  Church  of  Blessed  Peter,  of  Exeter  (Feudal  Aids,  348), 
and  derived  its  name  of  Loventor  Arundel  from  John  de 
Arundel,  who  was  tenant  in  possession  in  1243  (Testa,  1271, 
p.  192  b).  It  is  now  known  as  Marldon  from  the  site  of 
the  church  built  there  (Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  xl.,  115).  The 
other  Loventor,  Loventor  Daumarle,  was  held  in  1086  by 
Ralf  de  Pomeray  under  Juhel,  and  either  by  Pomeray  or 
by  some  successor  of  his,  was  alienated  to  Albemarle  before 
1243,  when  John  de  Luvenitor  held  it  of  John  de  Albemarle 
(Testa,  1284,  P-  I93  a)-  In  12&5  William  de  Albemarle 
held  it  of  the  heirs  of  James  de  Bolley,  successor  in  title  to 
Pomeray,  whilst  James  de  Bolley's  heirs  held  it  again  of 
Milisent  de  Montalt,  successor  in  title  to  Cantilupe,  Cantilupe 
being  successor  in  title  to  Juhel  (Feudal  Aids,  318).  Loventor 
Daumarle  is  in  the  parish  of  Berry  Pomeroy. 

Our  author  also  explains  the  great  number  of  church 
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dedications  performed  by  Bishop  Bronescombe  in  1268-9  by 
quoting  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Prebendary  Hingeston- 
Randolph  to  the  effect  that  many  churches  had  been  enlarged 
or  rebuilt  consequent  upon  a  great  wave  of  zeal  for  the 
houses  of  God  sweeping  over  the  diocese.  So  far  as  docu- 
mentary evidence  goes  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  support 
of  this  theory.    I  venture  to  offer  a  much  simpler  explanation. 

The  English  Bishops  in  the  twelfth  century  and  previously 
had  set  their  faces  against  the  multiplication  of  churches 
without  proper  provision  being  made  for  those  who  served 
them.  Thus  Canon  16  of  Anselm's  Canons  passed  at  West- 
minster in  1 102  forbids  churches  to  be  consecrated  till  all 
necessaries  have  been  provided  for  the  priest  and  the  church. 
In  consequence,  as  the  lords  of  manors  did  not  care  to  go 
far  for  divine  service,  a  considerable  number  of  churches  had 
been  erected  without  being  dedicated  at  all.  When  the 
Papal  Legate,  Otho,  came  to  England  in  1237  he  found,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  "  many  churches  and  some  Cathedrals 
not  consecrated  with  holy  oil  though  built  of  old,"  and 
"desiring  to  obviate  so  great  a  neglect,"  he  ordained  "that 
all  Cathedrals,  conventual  and  parochial  churches  which  are 
ready  built  and  their  walls  perfected,  be  consecrated  by  the 
diocesan  Bishops  to  whom  they  belong.  .  .  .  And  lest 
so  wholesome  a  statute  grow  into  contempt  if  such  places 
be  not  dedicated  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  their 
being  finished,  we  decree  them  to  remain  interdicted  from 
the  solemnisation  of  masses  until  they  be  consecrated." 
(Const.  1,  Otho,  1237). 

Thirty  years  later  when  the  next  Papal  Legate,  Othoboni, 
visited  England,  he  found  the  same  state  of  neglect  of  dedi- 
cation continuing,  and  after  quoting  the  above  constitution 
in  a  synod  of  all  England,  held  in  London  in  May,  1268,, 
laid  it  down  :  "  We  therefore  knowing  this  wholesome  statute 
to  be  contemned  by  very  many  do  further  ordain  that  the 
Rector,  Governour  or  Vicar  of  an  unconsecrated  church 
within  a  year  after  it  is  built  do  request  the  proper  Bishop 
to  consecrate  the  church,  or  else  let  him  require  the  Arch- 
deacon that  he  would  within  the  same  time  make  the  request 
to  the  Bishop.  .  .  .  Let  the  Bishop  who  upon  such 
request  denies  to  do  it  .  .  .  know  that  he  is  suspended 
from  that  time  forward  from  wearing  his  dalmatic,  tunic  and 
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sandals  till  he  think  tit  to  perform  the  consecration,  and  in 
the  act  of  consecration  let  him  resume  them."  (Const.  3 
Othobon,  1268).  Surely  this  constitution  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  number  of  churches  consecrated  after  May, 
1268,  without  assuming  an  unusual  outburst  of  respect  for 
church  buildings  far  removed  from  the  ideas  and  the  practices 
of  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

If  criticism  of  Mr.  Watkin's  translation  may  be  allowed, 
it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  "four  copes  to  surplices  " 
and  "  one  surplice  for  service  at  the  altar  "  can  be  accepted 
as  fair  renderings  of  quatuor  cappas  de  pallis  and  unum  pallium 
for  service  at  the  altar  in  Juhel's  foundation  charter.  The 
Latin  word  for  a  surplice  is  super pellicium  not  pallium.  Pallium 
Is  sometimes  used  of  the  planet  or  cope,  and  the  chasuble 
or  Eucharistic  vestment,  both  of  them  being  developments  of 
one  and  the  same  original  garment.  Probably  by  cappae  de 
pallis  processional  copes  are  intended,  and  by  pallium  for 
service  at  the  altar  is  meant  the  chasuble. 

In  the  same  charter  the  gift  is  mentioned  of  duo  ligna 
dominica,  which  our  author  renders  "tables  with  the  ten 
Commandments."  It  is  suggested  that  pax-boards  are  in- 
tended, i.e.  boards  with  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  painted  on 
them,  which  were  passed  round  and  kissed  by  the  people 
in  the  Eucharistic  service,  that  being  the  mediaeval  method 
of  giving  the  kiss  of  peace. 

In  the  grants  of  tithes  on  p.  11  appear  the  words  in 
Clavatona  pvaeter  cherchete,  which  Mr.  Watkin  renders  "  in 
Clawton  near  to  Chercheta."  Apparently  he  was  forced  to 
this  wholly  inadmissible  rendering  of  pvaeter  by  taking 
chercheta  to  be  a  place-name.  But  surely  chercheta  with 
any  number  of  variant  spellings  is  the  simple  English  word 
M  Church-shot,"  and  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  "  in 
Clawton  (he  gave  to  the  Priory  the  tithes)  over  and  above  the 
church-shot." 

On  p.  55,  "it  was  needful  for  me  to  deprive  them  per 
coaccionem"  means  simply  "by  force." 

One  would  have  liked  some  explanation  of  the  sixty  hides 
at  Totnes  in  William  de  Cantilupe's  charter  on  p.  144.  "  I 
have  granted  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Thorre  that  they 
may  buy  without  any  opposition  sixty  hides  in  my  ville  of 
Totonia."    Does  hide  here  mean  simply  a  house  ?    But  even 
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so,  a  license  to  purchase  sixty  houses  in  Totnes  was  for 
those  times  a  very  large  order. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  our  author  has  some  special 
reason  for  retaining  the  Latin  terminations  in  translating 
Christian  names,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  why  he  prefers 
to  leave  solidus,  denarius,  or  solidata  untranslated.  The 
antecessores  so  frequently  mentioned  in  charters  as  on  pp.  3,  52, 
hardly  mean  antecedents  nor  necessarily  ancestors,  but  simply 
predecessors  in  title,  and  etiam  more  often  means  "  also " 
than  "even." 

One  other  instance  may  be  referred  to  on  p.  44,  in  which, 
with  great  respect,  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Watkin's 
translation.  Roger  de  Nunant  addresses  a  charter  to  his 
wife  Adeliza,  stating  that  by  his  father's  gift,  made  with  his 
approval,  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  of  Totnes,  and  the  monks 
there  serving  God  had  been  endowed  with  the  tithe  of  the 
farm  rent  which  the  provosts  and  community  were  paying 
(to  him)  to  wit  24  shillings  (habuisse  in  elemosina  decimam  firme 
quam  reddebant  pvepositi  et  fere  scilicet  xxiv.  solidos) . 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  since  his  pilgrimage  to  St. 
James  of  Campostella  the  farm-rent  paid  by  the  borough  had 
increased,  and  he  now  wishes  the  Priory  to  have  a  tithe  of 
the  increased  rent.  Mr.  Watkin  renders  this  "  which  they 
were  rendering  to  the  provost  and  generally,  that  is  to  say  xxiv. 
solidos"  taking  they  to  refer  to  the  Prior  and  monks,  treating 
prepositi  as  though  it  had  been  praepositis,  and  coming  to  a 
stop  over  the  words  et  fere.  It  is  suggested  that  the  reading 
is  probably  et  here,  the  Saxon  word  here,  familiar  in  con- 
versation, having  been  here  left  untranslated.  This  word 
here  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  conventus,  and  is  used  of  the 
community  of  a  religious  house  or  the  community  of  a  city. 
With  this  alteration  the  charter  gives  excellent  sense  as 
translated  above.  In  a  similar  manner  Joslin  de  Pomeray 
gave  to  St.  Mary  du  Val  40  shillings  sterling  out  of  the 
tenement-rents  (gablum)  of  Berry  Pomeroy  in  1125  (Trans. 
Devon.  Assoc.,  xxxix.,  375). 

Criticise  as  we  may,  we  must  always  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Watkin  for  reading — no  easy  task — and  transcribing  these 
charters,  and  for  printing  them  in  a  simple  English  dress 
so  that  he  that  runneth  may  read  and  make  use  of  them. 
^sp.  /J  jirp,  Oswald  J.  Reichel. 


Ancient  Glass  in  Salcombe  Regis  Church. 

Photo  by  Miss  Mary  Hare,  Exeter. 
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85.  Old  Glass  at  Salcombe  Regis. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  explain  the  figures  in  this  photograph  ?  The  glass  was 
removed  from  the  top  light  of  an  otherwise  plain  glass 
window  at  east  end  of  our  north  aisle  to  make  way  for 
modern  glass  in  i860,  and  has  reposed  in  the  vestry  since. 
Revd.  James  Cornish  is  kindly  replacing  it.  Some  in- 
significant parts  have  certainly  been  added,  possibly  about 
1790,  but  we  should  like  to  know  the  cfate  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  old  work.  There  is  no  ther  old  glass  in 
the  church.  ^t<^  p.  /  ^0  T.  ^^A.  Morshead. 

86.  REGESTA  REGUM  ANGLO-NORMANNORUM. 
— A  useful  contribution  towards  the  history  of  early  Norman 
times  will  be  found  in  the  Regesta  regum  Anglo -Normannovum, 
Oxford,  1913,  pp.  xli.,  155,  by  H.  W.  C.  Davis,  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  assisted  by  R.  J.  Whitwell.  It  consists  of 
487  epitomes  of  documents  (previa)  and  charters  (cartae)  of 
William  I.  and  William  Rufus  chronologically  arranged, 
besides  64  subsequently  discovered  and  similarly  arranged  in 
an  appendix,  together  with  a  valuable  introduction  by  the  com- 
piler. In  his  introduction  Mr.  Davis  first  discourses  on  the 
old  English  Chancery.  He  there  gives  an  itinerary  of 
William  I.,  following  it  up  with  accounts  of  the  household 
of  William  and  his  son,  and  the  occupants  in  their  reigns 
of  the  various  offices  of  staller,  seneschal  (dapifer),  chamberlain, 
constable,  marshal,  butler  (pincevna)  and  dispenser.  He  then 
tells  of  the  King's  justices,  local  administration,  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  deal  with  pleas  of  title  and  other 
matters  concerning  the  Crown,  markets  and  fairs,  and  the 
classification  of  documents,  some  being  writs  (previa),  others 
diplomas  or  charters  (cartae).  Many  of  these  documents  have 
already  appeared  elsewhere  in  print,  but  it  is  useful  to  have 
them  all  for  reference  in  chronological  order. 

I  find  only  five  notices  in  this  volume  of  Devonshire 
estates,  for  Charlton  Marstal,  which  is  given  in  the  index 
as  being  in  Devon,  belongs  to  Dorset.  The  five  referred  to 
are  Axminster  (p.  117),  Cullompton  (p.  16),  Northam  (p.  27), 
Uplyme  (p.  71),  and  Werrington  (p.  97).  The  Axminster 
charter  bestowing  Axminster  Church  on  the  Prebendaries  of 
Warthulle  and  Grendale  in  the  church  of  York  Mr.  Davis 
pronounces  a  forgery.    No  doubt  the  church  of  York  was  in 
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possession  of  Axminster  Church  in  the  Conqueror's  time, 
but  the  allotment  of  that  church  to  the  two  Prebendaries  who 
afterwards  held  it  belongs  to  a  later  date. 

The  charter  giving  "  Cullompton  Church  and  St.  Olave's 
Church,  Exeter,  together  with  the  lands  and  tithes  thereto 
belonging,"  to  Battle  Abbey  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Davis  as  dating 
from  1070-71.  The  charter  confirming  Queen  Matilda's  gift 
of  Northam  to  St.  Stephen  of  Caen  he  assigns  to  1070-77. 
The  latter  date  seems  open  to  question.  For  if  as  Henry  II.'s 
confirmatory  charter  in  1156  states,  "Northam  was  given 
to  St.  Stephen  by  Queen  Matilda  in  her  last  illness"  (Cah 
Docti  in  France,  p.  157)  and  Queen  Matilda  died  on  3  Nov., 
1083,  the  date  of  the  confirming  charter  cannot  well  be 
earlier  than  1083,  though  it  might  be  any  time  later.  The 
charter,  in  which  Uplyme  is  granted  to  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
Mr.  Davis  pronounces  to  be  "  a  clumsy  attempt  to  reconstruct 
a  lost  charter." 

Although  Mr.  Davis  appears  to  have  doubts  about 
identifying  Wlurintuna  with  (as  he  writes  it)  Worington  in 
Devon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  that  estate.  Uluredintuna, 
as  it  appears  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday  (Vict.  Hist.,  p.  412a), 
or  Olwritona  as  written  in  the  Exeter  Book  (Ibid.,  p,  431a), 
was  held  before  the  Conquest  by  Gytha,  Harold's  mother, 
and  the  Exeter  Domesday  states  that  the  Abbot  of  Tavistock 
[i.e.  Gaufridus  or  Gosfridus  Abbot,  1 082-1088] ,  "was  seised 
of  Olwritona  on  the  day  on  which  King  William  sent  his 
barons  to  inquire  as  to  the  lands  of  England  (A.D.  1086), 
and  his  predecessor  ( Sistric,  1069-1082)  before  him  had  been 
seised  thereof,  but  by  the  King's  barons  he  was  disseised  therof 
on  the  ground  that  according  to  the  Englishmen's  testimony 
the  abbot  was  not  in  possession  in  King  Edward's  time." 
William  Rufus  by  this  charter  restored  it  to  the  abbot  in 
1096.  The  name  Olwritona,  or  Oluritona  as  written  in  the 
Geldroll,  naturally  becomes  Wolrington.  Literary  folk  now 
write  it  Werrington. 

We  look  forward  with  interest  to  Vols.  II.  and  III.,  m 
which  further  charters  are  promised,  illustrating  the  reigns 
of  Henry  L,  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Matilda. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 
87.   REGESTA  REGUM  ANGLO-NORM ANNORUM. 
— I   find    a   difficulty  in    understanding    the    itinerary  of 
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William  I.,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Davis  on  folio  xxi.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  Conqueror's  visit  to  and  siege  of 
Exeter. 

According  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle  the  King  returned  from 
Normandy  on  St.  Nicholas'  Mass-day  (6th  December,  1068), 
and  subsequently  went  into  Devonshire.  On  Dec.  25  should 
be  read  Exeter  and  not  London.  He  returned  to  Winchester  by 
Easter  (23rd  March,  1068-69),  an<^  Queen'Matilda  was  crowned 
19th  May,  1069.  H.  W. 

88.  The  Vivians  of  Truro  and  St.  Crantock. — The 
Vivians,  of  Truro,  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Diggory, 
son  of  Thomas  Vivian,  of  Pengelly,  in  St.  Wenn  (Vivian's 
Cornwall,  p.  538).  The  date  of  Diggory's  baptism,  viz., 
22  June,  1622,  is  given  from  the  Bishops'  Transcripts,  Exeter, 
but  the  transcript  for  that  year  is  now  missing.  At  any  rate  it  is* 
not  included  in  Mr.  Jasper  Nicholl's  Index  of  Cornish  Transcripts. 

Diggory  is  said  to  have  married  Mary,  dau.  of    Stone, 

at  St.  Columb  Minor,  11  Oct.,  1644,  and  was  the  father  of 
Thomas  Vivian,  of  Comprigney,  in  Kenwyn  (place  and  date 
of  baptism  not  given).  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  Degory  who  married  Mary,  dau.  of  Rd.  Stone,  was  a 
son  of  Thomas  Vivian,  of  St.  Crantock,  by  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  Sampson  Jeffery,  married  13  Nov.,  1597.  Unfortunately 
the  register  of  baptisms  prior  to  1622  has  been  lost,  so  we- 
are  unable  to  say  if  Thomas  was  a  native  of  St.  Crantock. 

The  following  entries  are  in  the  early  marriage  register  : — 

"  Peter  Lawrence,  Clerk,  and  Grace  Vivian,  28  Jan.,, 
1 577."    (Peter  was  curate  till  his  death  in  1620). 

"  Bennedictus  Adam  and  Dionisia  Vivian,  25  Sep.,  1579." 

"  Bennedictus  Trigian  and  Elisabeth  Vyvyan,  21  June, 

1584," 

"  Benedictus  Clymo  and  Elisabeth  Vyvyan,  7  Oct.,  1589." 

The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Lay  Subsidy  Rolls  before 
3  Jas.  I.  The  will  of  a  John  Vivian,  of  St.  Crantock,  was 
proved  8  July,  1589,  Archd.  Crt.  Cle.,  but  this  will  has 
been  lost. 

Thomas  Vivian  died  in  163 1.  In  his  will  proved  9  Dec, 
163 1,  Archd.  Crt.  Cle.,  he  named  the  following  sons  and 
daughters : — Degory,  John,  Thomas,  Margaret,  Christian, 
Jane  and  Anne ;  also  his  brother  John  and  the  poor  of  St.. 
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Ervan  parish.  Anne,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  John 
Bougthon,  of  St.  Columb  Minor,  gent.,  16  June,  1645. 
Degory,  the  eldest  son  (baptized  21  July,  1598,  Bp.  Trans., 
Exeter),  married  Anne,  widow  of  Richard  Stephens,  of  St. 
Crantock,  10  Sep.,  1630.  We  learn  from  Chan.  Proc, 
Stevens  v.  'Vivian,  temp.  Chas.  I.  (S  xfi)>  tnat  Anne  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Langhorne,  of  Tregavethan,  her  brother 
Degory  being  a  trustee  of  her  children  by  her  first  husband, 
Rd.  Stephens.  Her  children  by  Degory  Vivian  were  Degory, 
Blanche,  Phillippa  and  John  ;  she  died  in  1644,  and  in  the 
same  year  Degory  married  Mary  Stone,  and  had  issue, 
Mary,;bapt.  9  Dec,  1649;  and  Thomas,  bapt.  15  Feb.,  1653. 
Degory,  senior,  died  in  1659;  his  will  was  proved  7  Feb., 
1660-61,  Archd.  Crt.  Cle. 

Although  the  name  is  found  in  the  registers  of  St. 
Crantock  and  St.  Columb  Minor  till  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  is  no  record  of  the  burial  of  Thomas,  the  youngest  son 
of  Degory  Vivian.,  «  William  J.  Stephens. 


89.  Raleigh  Inscriptions  in  St.  John's-in-the- 
Wilderness  (VIII. ,  par.  48,  p.  46). — Colonel  Tobin's 
contribution  to  the  April  number  of  D.  &>  C.  N '. Q.  raises 
a  most  interesting  question,  i.e.,  the  identity  of  the  Johan 
Ralegh  who  died  in  1629.  It  seems  to  have  been  generally 
assumed,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Pole,  that  the  inscrip- 
tion refers  to  John,  brother  of  George  Raleigh,  and  second 
son  of  Walter  Raleigh  and  Joan  Drake.  Pole  states  that 
"  George  Raleigh  dwelled  at  Ferdell  and  died  without  lawful 
issue ;  unto  whom  succeeded  John  Raleigh,  which  also  died 
without  issue."  The  late  Dr.  Brushfield,  who  contributed 
so  much  to  the  history  of  the  Raleighs,  concluded  that  it 
must  refer  to  this  John,  though  he  at  first  considered  it  open 
to  doubt  on  account  of  the  great  age  it  would  make  him. 
(Trans.  Devon.  Ass.,  vol.  xxviii.)  The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  states  that  John  Ralegh,  brother  of  George,  died 
"  at  a  great  age  in  1629"! 

Little  is  known  of  this  John,  save  that  he  settled  at  Forde, 
Newton  Abbot,  and  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Bartholomew 
Fortescue  of  Filleigh.  His  name  appears  with  that  of  his 
brother  George  and  his  step-brothers  Carew  and  Walter  in 
a  list  of  "  Sea  Captaynes  "  drawn  up  against  the  coming 
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of  the  Armada  in  1555-6.  That  he  did  not  succeed  his 
brother  at  Fardell  and  was  not  the  John  Raleigh  who  died 
in  1629,  I  am  able  to  state  with  certainty,  for  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  among  the  wills  proved  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  that  of  "  John  Raleighe  of 
fforde  in  the  countie  of  Devon."  It  is  dated  28th  October, 
1585,  and  was  proved  in  1588.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  identity  of  the  testator,  as  there  is  mention  of  "Anne 
Raleigh,  my  wife,"  and  "my  brother,  George  Raleigh,"  who 
is  also  one  of  the  overseers.  Also  the  lists  of  lands,  rents,, 
etc.,  given  in  George  Raleigh's  will  (which  appeared  in 
D.  N.  &  Q.,  vol.  i.,  p.  201),  "  which  my  brother  John  Raleigh 
purchased,"  are  similarly  described  in  John's  will,  being 
devised  in  the  first  place  to  "  my  sister  Marie,  wife  of  John 
Rowse."  George  and  John  had  a  step-sister  Mary,  the  only 
child  of  their  father's  second  marriage,  who,  according  to  the 
Visitation  of  1569,  married  Hugh  Snedale,  Esq.,  of  Exeter 
(Oldys  says  of  Hilling  in  Cornwall).  Perhaps  some  reader 
of  D.  &C.N.S*  Q.  living  within  reach  of  Newton  Abbot 
could  ascertain  the  exact  place  of  this  John  Raleigh's  burial  ? 

It  seems  certain  therefore  that  the  inscription  copied  by 
Dean  Millej  must  refer  to  some  collateral  Raleigh  or  just 
possibly  to  John,  grandson  of  the  George  buried  there.  This 
George  had  one  illegitimate  son,  George,  who,  after  his 
father's  death,  purchased  the  manor  of  Withycombe  Raw- 
leigh,  and  he  and  his  descendants  were  known  as  Rawleigh 
of  Withycombe  Raleigh.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Drake  of  Harpford,  whose  names  occur  in  his 
father's  will,  and,  according  to  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould's 
extracts  from  the  registers  of  Withycombe  Rawleigh  now 
in  the  Plymouth  Library,  was  buried  on  Oct.  23,  1616, 
and  his  wife,  Margaret  Rawleigh,  on  July  22,  1644.  They 
had  six  children — George,  baptized  1600,  Mary,  1602,  John 
1604,  Margaret  1605,  Jane  1606,  and  Drake  1608. 

George,  the  eldest  son,  was,  according  to  Foster's  Alumni 
Oxoniensis,  at  Exeter  College,  like  his  father  before  him.  He 
matriculated  Dec.  17,  1619,  and  was  a  student  of  Inner 
Temple  1622-3.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Gideon 
Haydon  of  Cadhay,  at  Woodbury,  on  May  1,  1*24,  and  the 
baptism  of  a  daughter,  Sarah,  appears  also  in  th  Woodbury 
registers  on  March  31,  1625.    Dr.  Brushfield  says  that  the 
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Withycombe  Raleigh  registers  are  signed  by  "  Geogio 
Ralegh  "  as  one  of  the  guardians  in  1641  (Trans.  Dev.  Ass., 
vol.  xxviii.),  while  the  burial  of  "  Mary  Rayleigh,  widow," 
appears  in  them  on  Dec.  4,  1668. 

The  second  son,  John,  might  possibly  be  the  one  to  whom 
the  inscription  refers.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  Drake  died 
unmarried  in  1640,  but  no  authority  was  given. 

The  marriages  of  the  three  daughters  are  given  in  the 
Withycombe  registers.  Jane,  the  only  one  whose  name  might 
conceivably  appear  as  "  Johan,"  married  Henry  Collins  on 
Jan.  3,  1633. 

I  should  be  glad  of  any  information  which  would  enable 
me  to  trace  this  branch  of  the  family  further.  Did  the 
Bystock  property  referred  to  by  Colonel  Tobin  come  to  the 
Drake  family  through  the  Raleighs,  and  how  ? 

As  regards  the  actual  sites  of  the  graves,  Dr.  Brushfield 
describes  a  search  he  made  for  them,  assisted  by  the  vicar, 
in  1896,  in  Trans.  Dev.  Ass.,  vol.  xxviii.  He  says: — "It  is 
singular  that  the  interment  (of  George)  did  not  take  place 
until  nearly  three  weeks  after  death.  The  site  of  the  grave 
is  easily  identified,  but  no  tombstone  remains,  having  most 
probably  been  removed  when  the  church  was  dismantled 
many  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  north  aisle  was  shortened 
to  its  present  dimensions,  and  George  Raleigh's  grave,  for- 
merly within,  became  by  this  alteration  outside  the  church 
building."  Of  the  second  grave  he  says : — "  No  incised 
gravestone  is  at  present  discoverable  in  the  alley  of  the  N. 
aisle,  but  there  is  an  oblong  flat  stone,  apparently  of  Purbeck 
marble,  answering  to  the  position  described  by  Dean  Millej, 
but  whatever  inscription  it  may  have  borne  originally  has 
long  since  been  worn  away.    The  under  surface  is  rough." 

In  the  same  volume  on  p.  288  is  a  footnote  which  states 
that  after  the  day  of  the  month  in  Dean  Milleg's  notes  the 
date  "  1529 "  is  given,  but  has  been  crossed  out  and  the 
roman  letters  as  given  inserted.  Is  it  possible  that  1529 
is  the  correct  date  ?  In  that  case  Colonel  Tobin's  surmise 
that  the  inscription  may  refer  to  Joan  Drake,  wife  of  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  that  the  stone  was  subsequently  removed  to 
East  Budleigh  Church,  may  not  be  altogether  improbable, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Brushfield  failed  to 
discover  the  stone.    They  are  believed  to  have  married  about 
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1518,  and  Walter  married  for  the  third  time  about  1548.  The 
inscription,  however,  does  not  agree  with  that  on  the  stone  at 
Budleigh.  This  question  would  be  settled  if  a  reference  could 
be  found  to  the  stone  at  the  latter  place  being  in  situ  previous 
to  the  visit  of  Dean  Milleij  to  St.  John's-in-the-Wilderness. 

My  own  surmise  (should  the  correct  date  prove  to  be 
1529)  is  that  the  inscription  may  refer  to  Joan,  the  wife  of 
John  Ralegh,  merchant,  of  Topsham,  whose  will,  proved  in 
1502,  appeared  in  D.N.  &>  Q.,  vol.  ii.,'p.  19.       M.  A.  P. 

90.  John  de  Mountvyroun. — This  worthy  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  Prebendary  Hingeston-Randolph's  Register 
of  Bishop  Grandisson  (a.d.  1327- 1369).  In  October  1336  the 
Bishop  added  his  name  "ad  utilitatem  Domini  nostri  Regis" 
to  the  commission  previously  appointed  of  three  priests  who 
were  to  conserve  the  property  of  John,  last  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
until  the  proving  of  his  will. 

In  January,  1344-5,  the  Bishop  appointed  him  in 
conjunction  with  two  parish  priests  to  assist  and  counsel  the 
three  monks  deputed  to  administer  the  temporalities  of 
Eaunceston  Priory.  In  September,  1349,  John  de  Mount- 
vyroun presented  as  patron  to  the  Rectory  of  Truro  Church. 
In  February,  1349-50,  when  a  priest  was  collated  by  lapse  to 
Gidleigh  Rectory  the  entry  continues  "  alias  ad  Presen- 
tacionem  Johannis  de  Mountvyroun  spectantem." 

In  Peters's  History  of  Launceston  and  Dunheved,  is  given  a 
translation  of  the  Inquisition  of  5th  May,  11  Edward  III. 
*(a.d.  1338)  taken  on  the  conferment  of  the  newly  constituted 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  by  the  King  on  his  son,  the  Black 
Prince.  In  this  document  considerable  mention  is  made  of 
John  de  Moneroun,  Constable  of  Launceston  Castle,  while 
the  names  of  Thomas  de  Prideaux,  holder  of  the  vill  of  Truro, 
and  Richard  de  Prideaux,  holder  of  the  mill  of  Heceneford 
(where  is  this  ?),  are  included  in  the  list  of  il  tenants  of 
Waternefe."  John  Moneroun  was  still  Constable  of  the 
Castle  in  1341.  He  also  represented  Dunheved  Borough  in 
Parliament  in  1337,  1338  and  1341,  his  name  being  variously 
spelt  Moneron,  Monyroun  and  Monyron. 

Reverting  to  Bishop  Grandisson's  Register,  we  see  that  the 
Patrons  who  presented  to  Truro  Rectory,  before  and 
immediately  after  John  de  Mountvyroun,  were: — In  1333, 
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Thomas  Prideaux ;  in  1339,  the  same;  in  1345,  Rosea  de 
Prideaux  (she  was  Thomas'  grandmother) ;  and  in  1362 
Robert  Prideaux  "  of  Nyweham  "  in  Truro  (he  was  brother 
of  the  same  Thomas). 

The  pedigree  of  this  branch  of  the  Prideaux  family  is 
given  in  Maclean's  Trigg  Minor,  vol.  ii.,  p.  218.  It  is 
shown  there  that  Thomas  Prideaux  died  before  28th  August, 
1347,  on  which  date  his  will  was  proved  at  Winchester.  His 
widow,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thos.  Pedicrue,  married  John 
Maneroun.  From  the  findings  of  an  Assize  of  view  of 
recognizance,  quoted  by  Maclean,  it  is  apparent  that  Margaret 
Maneroun  had  died  before  1367,  and  that  she  had  retained 
until  the  day  of  her  death  certain  tenements  which  had 
belonged  to  her  first  husband  Thomas  de  Pridias.  Is  it  not 
tolerably  certain  that  John  de  Mountvyroun  was  the 
Constable  of  Launceston  Castle  and  the  second  husband  of 
Margaret  Pedicrue  ?  Is  any  other  information  available 
about  this  individual  and  his  family  ?  Can  he  be  a 
descendant  of  Drogo  de  Moungeron,  mentioned  in  Oliver's 
Monasticon  Dioecesis  Exoniensis  as  a  donor  to  Tor  Abbey  ?  The 
arms  of  Montveron,  as  given  by  Papworth  and  Burke, 
extracted  from  Glover's  Ordinary,  are  "Azure,  three  dolphins 
naiant  argent"  p.  )A?f,  F.  B.  P. 

91.  Canonsleigh  Priory. — It  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Oliver  that  Canonsleigh  Priory  was  transferred 
in  1284  bom  the  Canons  to  the  Canonesses  without  the 
consent  of  the  dispossessed  Canons.  On  Coram  Rege  Roll 
No.  106  (Trinity  Term,  15  Edward  I.),  an  action  is  entered, 
under  date  of  25  June,  1287,  which  was  brought  by  the 
Prior  of  Legh  Cannicorum  against  Peter,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
Matilda,  Countess  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  Matilda  de 
Tablers  and  Master  Peter  de  Insula  because  they  had  come, 
vi  et  armis,  with  bows,  arrows  and  other  weapons,  to  Canons- 
leigh and  had  taken  and  carried  away  his  goods  and 
chattels  to  the  value  of  ^"i,ooo,  and  had  imprisoned  and 
maltreated  his  monks  and  had  committed  other  enormities 
to  their  great  damage  and  against  the  King's  peace,  on 
Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  King  (14  August,  1284).  These  goods  and  chattels 
included  books,  vestments,  charters  and  the  common  seal. 
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The  accused  appeared  and  defended  the  force  and  injury, 
and  Matilda  de  Tablers  replied  for  herself  and  others, 
stating  that  she  was  Abbess  of  Canonsleigh,  confirmed  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  by  the  Apostolic  See  and  by 
the  wish  of  the  King.  She  exhibited  the  letters  apostolic, 
those  of  the  Bishop  and  the  letters  patent  of  the  King 
and  asked  judgment.  The  Prior,  being  asked  if  he  were 
Prior  of  Canonsleigh  on  the  day  and  year  on  which  the 
transgressions  were  committed,  said  that  "  Peter  and  the 
others "  ejected  him  and  his  monks  from  the  Priory.  It 
was  found  that  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the  Priory  and 
could  not  show  that  he  was  Prior,  so  Peter,  Matilda  and 
the  others  went  thence  sine  die. 

The  letters  patent  are  not  now  to  be  found,  nor  is  any 
definite  date  of  them  preserved  as  far  as  I  can  learn. 

Frances  Rose-Troup. 

92.  Brass  in  Farway  Church. — On  the  north  wall  of 
Farway  Church  is  a  brass  set  in  a  stone  frame.  Mr.  John 
Stabb  in  Some  Old  Devon  Churches,  vol.  ii.,  p.  85,  refers  to 
it,  but  gives  the  inscription  very  imperfectly.  It  reads  as 
follows  : — 

In  pia  memoria  Richardi 

Bucknoll  de  Eedhill 
qui  moritor  Ano  Dnl  1632 

Mtat  suae  7omo 
Eptaph.   Tho  Foster  huis 
Eccles.  Rect. 
He  that  procvr'd  this  Sacred  Edifice 
To  be  Erected  here  now  here  he  lies 
His  zealovs  care  was  th'  efficient  cavse 
To  bvild  this  Fabrick  for  the  vse  of  God's  Lawes 
In  Life  a  Saint  in  death  a  happie  sovle 
None  but  the  enviovs  can  this  controvle. 
He  loved  ovr  nation  and  hath  bvilt  vs  a  Synagogve.   Lvc.  7. 

Viuit  post  funera  virt3. 
From  Farway  Registers  : — 
1632.    Richard  Bucknoll,  of  Eedhill,  buried  9  July. 
1 601.    Richard  Bucknoll  and  Elizabeth  Manning  married 
9  November. 

Thomas  Foster  was  son  of  a  Clerk  and  probably  that 
of  John  Foster,  Vicar  of  Peyhembury,  1592- 1626.  He 
matriculated  at  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  7  Apr.,  1609,  aged  18; 
B.A.  from  Lincoln  Coll.,  25  June,  161 1  ;    M.A.  7  July* 
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1614;  Rector  of  Uffculme,  1619,  and  of  Farway,  1620.  He 
signs  the  registers  for  the  last  time  in  1639.  In  I^4°  Otho 
Whitehorne  appears  as  rector. 

The  following  from  the  Registers  is  probably  the  marriage 
of  a  sister  : — 

1623.  William  Cawley,  son  of  Thomas  Cawley,  of  South- 
leigh,  and  Mary  ffoster,  the  daughter  of  John  ffoster, 
of  peyhembury,  Clerke,  26  January. 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

93.  British  Borough  Charters. — The  Town  Clerk  of 
Woodstock,  Mr.  A.  Ballard,  some  years  ago  published  a 
volume  on  the  Domesday  boroughs.  This  volume  he  has 
now  supplemented  by  another  volume  on  British  Borough 
Charters,  1042-1216,  pp.  cxxxviii,  260,  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1 91 3  ;  and  for  the  first  time  we  have  here  a  book 
which  carefully  analyses  the  known  existing  charters  clause 
for  clause,  and  endeavours  to  account  for  the  reason  each 
clause  finds  its  place  in  the  charter.  Mr.  Ballard's  intro- 
ductory chapter  is  by  no  means  light  reading,  but  it  is  very 
careful  and  complete.  His  book  will  henceforth  be  in- 
dispensable to  everyone  interested  in  municipal  origins. 

To  begin  with,  a  careful  distinction  is  drawn  between 
charters,  writs  and  custumals.  A  charter  is  addressed  to 
persons  all  and  sundry ;  a  writ  to  one  or  to  one  or  more 
definitely  specified  individuals ;  a  custumal  is  a  grant  of 
privileges  in  use  by  custom.  Further,  we  learn  from  him  that 
a  borough  is  an  area  originally  taken  out  of  some  manor  and 
made  subject  to  a  court  of  its  own,  within  which  (1)  the 
tenants  pay  a  fixed  sum  for  acre  plots  in  lieu  of  services, 
and  often  a  comparatively  large  sum  such  as  four  shillings 
when  the  usual  charge  for  an  acre  of  meadow  was  only  one 
shilling ;  and  (2)  within  which  owners  can  buy  and  sell 
their  property  at  will.  It  is  in  short  an  area  within  which 
free  tenure  has  taken  the  place  of  villenage  tenure,  and  is 
therefore  often  spoken  of  as  a  free  borough.  This  position 
it  holds  either  by  grant  of  the  King  or  of  some  baron  with 
the  royal  consent,  the  lord  making  over  to  it  within  a  defined 
area  part  of  the  jurisdiction  which  he  is  himself  entitled  to 
wield.  This  jurisdiction  is  therefore  confined  to  the  area 
belonging  to  the  charter  giver.    If  within  the  borough  there 
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are  areas  belonging  to  other  lords,  their  tenants  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  borough  jurisdiction,  but  form  sokens  within  the 
borough.  A  soken  is  therefore  a  jurisdictional  oasis  within 
a  borough. 

Mr.  Ballard  points  out  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  grant 
of  jurisdiction  was  a  limited  grant.  Certain  offences  were 
reserved  to  the  King  or  the  hundred.  Only  two  charters 
confer  the  right  to  hold  all  pleas  without  stint,  those  of 
Bradninch  and  Shrewsbury.  The  charter  to  Bradninch  was 
granted  by  that  very  exalted  person  Reginald,  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, about  1 1 50,  certainly  before  11 74.  After  enjoying  this 
very  unique  privilege  for  over  700  years  the  borough  came 
to  an  end  in  1887. 

In  Mr.  Ballard's  list  of  boroughs  for  England  and  Wales 
we  miss  several  Devonshire  boroughs — Ashburton,  Black 
Torrington,  Bridgetown  in  Berry  Pomeroy,  Bere  Alston, 
Honiton,  Kingsbridge,  Newton  Abbot,  Tavistock,  Great 
Torrington,  etc.  Some  of  these,  for  instance,  Newton  Abbot 
and  Kingsbridge,  may  have  been  omitted  because  they  had  no 
burghal  existence  before  12 16;  others,  such  as  Black  Tor- 
rington, because  no  charter  is  now  known  to  exist.  But 
Honiton  is  believed  to  have  been  created  a  borough  by  an 
Earl  of  Devon  in  the  twelfth  century.  Tavistock  was  also 
a  borough  at  a  very  early  date.  In  Testa  de  Nevil  the  con- 
stituents of  Bridgetown  in  the  year  1292  are  enumerated, 
apparently  dating  back  for  quite  a  century.  Mr.  Ballard  also 
dates  Okehampton's  charter  between  1194  and  1242,  but 
closer  limits  than  these  may  be  assigned  for  Robert  de 
Curtenay's  charter;  Robert  de  Curtenay's  mother,  Hawise 
<ie  Curtenay,  accounted  in  12 10  for  ^195  10s.  scutage  of  92! 
fees  for  the  barony  of  Okehampton  {Pipe  Rolls,  12  John).  She 
must  therefore  have  by  then  succeeded  her  stepsister  Matilda, 
and  she  is  described  in  121 7  as  a  marriageable  widow  in 
the  King's  gift  (Testa  de  Nevil,  1441,  p.  196  b.)  As  she  is 
said  to  have  died  on'^i  July,  1219,  her  son  Robert's  charter 
must  be  subsequent  to  12 19,  and  before  1242,  and  it  was 
probably  granted  by  Robert  soon  after  succeeding  to  the 
barony.  Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

94.  Henry  Baird. — Henry  Baird,  better  known  to 
the  reading  public  as  "Nathan  Hogg,"  was  born  at  Starcross 
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in  or  about  the  year  1829.    It  is  believed  he  was,  certainly 
to   a   considerable    extent,   a    self-educated    man,    for  in 
some  of  his  earliest  published  lines  he  wrote : — 
"  Let  not  pity's  tear  be  banish'd, 
Shed  it  for  the  poor  untaught." 

He  entered  a  lawyer's  office  in  Exeter  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  it  was  during  this  period  he  commenced  those 
poetical  pieces  in  the  Devonshire  dialect  so  well-known  to 
philologists,  as  well  as  to  numberless  readers  far  and  wide 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  county,  who  have  smiled  over  the 
effusions  addressed  to  "Brither  Jan."  They  appear  for  the 
most  part  to  have  been  sent  to  some  of  the  local  papers, 
the  Devon  Weekly  Times  and  the  Western  Times  more  especially. 
These,  or  more  probably  a  selection  of  them  were  published 
in  1847,  in  a  small  book  of  51  pages  in  a  paper  cover,  with 
the  dates  of  publication  prefixed  to  each  piece.  The  first 
is  dated  1846,  so  that  he  was  only  18  years  old  at  that 
date,  if  Mr.  R.  Dymond  was  correct  in  stating  he  was  52 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1881.  His  "  Letters"  seem  ta 
have  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the  newspaper  editors, 
as  he  began  to  be  employed  on  the  staff  as  a  reporter.  At 
no  period  of  his  life  does  he  appear  to  have  been  a  success- 
ful man,  and  found  neither  law  nor  journalism  in  his  case 
to  be  very  remunerative.  This  is  in  part  shown  by  the 
above  quoted  couplet,  from  an  autobiographical  fragment, 
appended  to  the  first  issue  of  his  metrical  pieces ;  the  sole 
one  in  it  written  in  ordinary  English,  and  signed  with  his 
own  name.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1850,  and 
to  the  original  fourteen  dialect  pieces  and  introductory  lines 
were  added  four  similar  letters  and  nine  miscellaneous 
pieces  in  ordinary  English,  but  it  excluded  the  one  from 
which  the  above  couplet  was  taken,  and  it  was  omitted 
from  all  other  editions  of  his  works.  "  Pity  the  Sorrows  of 
a  Lawyer's  Clerk"  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1850. 
The  third  and  fourth  editions  were  issued  respectively  in 
1858  and  i860.  According  to  Davidson's  Biblioth.  Devon. 
Supp.  7,  a  Handbook  to  Exeter  by  H.  Baird  appeared  in 
the  latter  year,  of  which  probably  he  was  the  author.  In 
what  year  is  unknown,  but  he  left  Exeter  and  joined  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  Plymouth  Mail,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to   have  remained  more  than  a  year  or  two   before  he 
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returned  to  Exeter.  It  was  most  likely  at  this  period  he 
started  a  bookseller's  shop  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  but  his 
venture  was  not  successful.  About  this  period  his  little 
book  fell  under  the  notice  of  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
who  was  collecting  materials  relating  to  dialects,  and 
this  resulted  in  several  interviews  with  Baird,  who  in  1863, 
when  publishing  A  New  Series  of  Poems,  had  permission 
to  dedicate  the  work  to  the  Prince.  «Mr.  Glanville,  who 
knew  him,  writes  "  Prince  Lucien  commissioned  Baird  to 
write  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  the  Devonshire  dialect. 
Mr.  Baird  set  about  his  special  work  with  intense  interest, 
and  completed  his  task  within  a  very  short  time.  On 
presenting  the  result  to  the  Prince,  he  received  highly 
commendatory  letters  in  return."  Since  then  two  separate 
issues  of  both  series  have  appeared,  and  another  is  about 
to  be  published,  an  evidence  of  the  great  and  deserved 
popularity  of  "  Nathan  Hogg's  "  compositions.  In  the  one 
dated  1888  there  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  writer  by 
W.  R.  Dymond. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  he  continued  in  Exeter  on 
his  second  sojourn  there.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
London,  and  was  employed  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  but 
his  health  soon  broke  down,  and  ultimately  he  died  in 
St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  of  consumption,  on  May  3,  1881,  aged 
about  52  years.  Particulars  of  his  life  and  works  were 
printed  in  the  Western  Antiquary,  xii.,  81-87;  and  in  West- 
Country  Poets  (1896),  16-19. 

We  can  understand  his  "depressed  manner,"  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Dymond  as  being  one  of  the  effects  of  his  failure 
of  material  success,  intensified  as  it  must  have  been  by 
hard  living  and  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease,  which 
ultimately  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Several  writers  have  at  various  times  published  works 
written  in  the  Devonshire  dialect,  commencing  with  the 
Exmoor  Scolding  and  Courtship  of  Andrew  Brice  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century ;  Devonshire  Dialogue  by 
Mrs.  Palmer,  of  which  the  complete  work  appeared  in 
1839  ;  Rustic  Sketches,  by  G.  P.  R.  Pulman  in  1842 ;  and 
Jim  and  Nell,  by  W.  F.  Rock,  in  1863:  these  are 
perhaps  the  leading  ones,  but  none  of  them  afford  more 
interesting  or  better  examples  of  the  dialect  of  this  county 
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than  the  Letters  and  Poems  of  "  Nathan  Hogg,"  and 
any  future  editions  of  his  works  should  include  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  first  but  in  none  of  the  subsequent  editions 
that  have  been  published,  the  Song  of  Solomon  written 
for  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  and  many  fugitive  pieces  in 
various  newspapers,  especially  those  in  the  Plymouth  Mail, 
all  of  which  would  be  of  great  value  in  affording  additional 
examples  of  one  of  the  best  exemplars  of  the  Devonshire 
dialect.  (The  late)  T.  N.  Brushfield. 

95.  The  "Protestations"  of  1641. — On  the  3rd  of 
November,  1640,  the  Long  Parliament  met.  Matters 
connected  with  religion  were  deemed  to  be  almost  as  urgent 
as  the  correction  of  secular  abuses.  The  Committee  of 
Religion  first  redressed  personal  injuries,  releasing  many 
ministers  from  "  durance  "  and  then  passed  on  to  deal  with 
"  many  doctors  and  divines  that  had  been  most  busy  in 
promoting  the  late  Church  innovations  about  altars  and  other 
ceremonies."  On  the  nth  of  December  the  "Root  and 
Branch"  Petition  of  15,000  citizens  of  London  for  the  total 
abolition  of  Episcopacy  was  presented  in  Westminster  Hall. 
On  the  1 8th  of  December  the  impeachment  of  Archbishop 
Laud  was  demanded  by  the  Commons. 

To  this  excitement  we  owe  it  that  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment took  a  "  Protestation  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Religion  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  and  ordered  that  the  same  oath  should  be  taken 
throughout  the  Kingdom  by  every  male  of  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  returns  from  every  parish  were  or  should 
have  been  sent  up  to  London  by  the  Sheriffs.  Whether  all 
Sheriffs  complied  is  doubtful.  It  is  believed  that  the  records 
for  about  one  half  of  England  are  still  at  Westminster. 
Returns  for  the  whole  of  Cornwall  have  been  found  ;  for 
Devon  the  prospect  is  promising.  Further  information 
regarding  these  "  Protestations  of  1641  "  may  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts'  Commission,  Appendix, 
p.  122. 

Our  Parish  Registers  of  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  17th 
century  are  often  hopelessly  lost  and  the  chance  copies  of  the 
lost  registers  still  extant  known  as  Bishops'  Transcripts, 
never  give  us  for  our  neighbourhood  a   complete   list  of 
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those  who  played  men's  parts  in  the  stirring  days  of  the  Civil 
War. 

As  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  record  of  Marriages 
before  1813  against  further  loss  through  time  or  neglect,  so  in 
respect  of  this  first  census — a  religious  census — Cornwall 
leads,  and,  before  long,  it  will  have  become  possible,  at  a  very 
small  cost,  to  place  in  the  Parish  chest  of  each  Con  ish  parish 
a  copy  of  those  "  Protestations  "  with  which  the  parishioners 
would  be  most  interested.  A  Cornishman,  Mr.  R.  Glencross, 
of  Makshufa,  Harefield  Road,  Uxbridge,  well-known  on 
Committees  of  the  Society  of  Genealogists  of  London  (227, 
Strand,  W.)  under  special  permit,  is  allowed  to  extract  them. 
An  example  will  be  of  interest : — 

Crantock. 

All  those  pticular  psons  heereunder  written  inhabitants  of 
every  villadge  within  our  pishe  of  Crantock  were  sworne  and 
took  the  oath  of  ptestation  before  us  whose  names  are  heere 
subscribed  one  Sunday  last  being  the  xxijth  of  Februa  1641 
according  to  His  Mats  comaund. 

Treago  Familie  Trethellan  Famile 

John  Hendra  Degorie  Vivian 

John  Georg  Sampson  Skeverne 

James  Browne  Thomas  Harris 

Ja  Panson  jnr.  Christontine  Nicholl 

Richard  Roberts  Phillipp  Langdon 

and  so  on,  ending  with  the  names  of  the  clergyman,  the 
constables,  churchwardens  and  overseers.  Finally  "  The 
names  of  those  that  do  Refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  ptestation," 
William  Burlace  and  Henry  Burlace.  These,  of  course,  were 
of  the  Catholic  "recusant"  family  of  Borlace — of  Borlace 
Tailifer  in  St.  Wenn,  and  later  of  Treluddro  in  Newlyn  in 
Pyder. 

As  a  statistical  return  this  document  is  of  especial 
interest  at  the  present  day.  Crantock  is  a  typical  agricultural 
parish.  There  has  never  been  any  disturbing  factor :  no 
fishing,  no  mining,  no  manufacturing  industry  springing  up 
or  dwindling.  The  total  population  in  1881  was  301  souls. 
Allowing  only  one  half  for  females,  then  deduct  the  due 
proportion  for  males  not  exceeding  eighteen  years  of  age, 
how  many  have  we  left  ? 

The  names  on  the  Protestation  list  are   127,  but  the 
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curate,  Nicholas  Turnavine  is  believed  to  have  resided  in 
the  associated  parish,  St.  Columb  Minor. 

It  seems  plain  that  the  population  of  this  agricultural 
parish  had  not  increased  between  1641  and  1881.  Is  this 
due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  holders  of  small  tenements 
and  cottagers  ? 

One  feature  of  particular  interest  in  the  Crantock  return 
is  that  the  place  of  residence  is  given  with  the  names  of 
the  Curate  and  the  Parish  Officers.  In  these  respects  the 
Crantock  return  is  exceptionally  full.     G.  Jasper  Nicholls. 

96.  Crest  of  the  Prideaux  Family. — I  was  very 
interested  in  reading  the  account  of  the  variations  in  the 
crest  of  this  family  in  the  valuable  appendix  on  "  Sutcombe 
Church  and  its  Builders"  in  D.  &>C.  N.  &>  Q.,  vol.  viii., 
Pt.  II.,  and  should  be  glad  to  learn  when  this  crest  was 
granted,  or  was  it  more  probably  assumed  on  the  purchase 
of  the  Soldon  property  from  the  Soldon  family  ?  The  crest 
is  usually  described  as  a  samcen's  (soldan's)  head  in  profile  couped 
at  the  shoulders,  on  the  head  a  chapeau  azure  turned  up  argent. 
The  arms  of  the  Soldons  or  Sowdans  were — Sodon,  Stephen 
(Sowdon) — (Hen.  III.  Roll),  bore  azure,  three  bendlets  argent- 
Foster's  Some  Feudal  Coats  of  Arms.  If  the  crest  is  not  from 
this  source,  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  its  first  appear- 
ance. In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Soady,  Sowdon  family  bore  a  coat  with  a  very  similar  head, 
which  would  look  as  if  some  connection  existed  in  former 
times  between  the  Devon  and  Cornish  holders  of  the  name 
(see  D.  &>  C.  N.  &>.  Q.,  vol.  vi.,  pt.  viii.,  p.  251-3.) 

G.  T.  Windyer  Morris. 

97.  The  Early  Charters  of  Crediton  (VII.,  par.  185, 
p.  267). — The  suggestion  made  on  p.  269  that  of  the  three 
estates,  Poltun,  Caellwic  and  Landwithan,  stated  in  Dunstan's 
letter  (p.  192)  to  have  been  given  to  Bishop  Eadulf,  Caellwic 
is  not  Callington  but  Kelly  in  Berner,  in  the  parish  of 
Egloshayle,  seems  at  first  sight  very  plausible.  A  reference) 
however,  to  Bronescombe,  p.  27,  shows  that  the  gift  of 
Kelly  to  the  Bishop  was  made  by  Walter  Ray  between  19  Feb. 
and  4  March,  1262,  i.e.,  long  after  Dunstan's  time.  How 
then  can  it  be  accepted  ?    The  difficulty  still  remains. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 
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98.  The  Mace  of  the  Borough  of  Colyford. — This 
ancient  iron  mace,  supposed  to  date  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  one  of  the  rarest  municipal  relics  of  the  West  of 
England,  is  mentioned  by  Stukeley  in  Itinevavia  Cuviosa, 
2nd  ed.,  1776;  Iter.  VI.,  p.  160. 

It  was  exhibited  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
is  thus  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  June 
nth,  1891,  p.  347: — "This  mace,  which  measures  18^ 
inches  in  length,  is  of  iron,  and  wrought  in  one  piece.  It 
consists  of  a  slender  rod  divided  by  slight  bands  into  four 
sections,  headed  with  a  four-sided  set  of  ribbed  and  notched 
flanges.  The  lower  end  is  slightly  widened  out,  trumpet 
fashion,  and  ends  in  a  flat  button,  the  centre  of  which  has 
been  broken  away. 

From  the  make  of  the  mace  it  is  quite  clear  that  it 
was  properly  borne  with  the  flanged  end  uppermost.  On 
the  button  at  the  bottom  was  probably  affixed  a  shield  of 
the  royal  arms,  now  torn  off.  The  traces  of  gilding  and 
painting  are  comparatively  modern. 

Owing  to  the  rarity  of  early  maces  of  this  and  similar 
forms,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  dates  to  them,  but  the 
Colyford  example,  if  it  be  not  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
may  not  improbably  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century."  A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

99.  Sandford  Church  Figures  (VIII.,  par.  67,  p.  73). — 
The  significance  of  the  two  little  nude  figures  fighting  so 
desperately,  which  are  carved  as  supporters  to  an  image 
bracket  in  Sandford  Church,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
following  tradition  which  was  written  by  the  Revd.  John 
Hopkins,  Chaplain  in  163 1 : — 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  a  very 
great  dispute  arose  between  two  men  during  service  in  the 
chapel  of  Sandford  St.  Swithin,  insomuch  that  one  of  them 
murdered  the  other.  Upon  which  the  church  was  locked  up 
and  there  was  no  service  for  many  years,  and  brambles  and  ivy 
grew  in  the  windows  and  hung  on  the  seats  of  the  chapel.  But 
in  the  third  year  of  King  Stephen  (1137)  a  petition  was  made 
to  him  setting  forth  the  said  fact,  whereupon  the  king  ordered 
a  person  to  perform  divine  service,  which  was  regularly  done 
from  that  juncture  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  since 
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then  the  chapel  has  been  duly  kept  up  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  now  established." 

It  is  the  story  of  this  quarrel  which  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented below  the  bracket,  though  the  carving  is  several 
centuries  later  than  the  date  attributed  to  the  tradition.  May 
there  not  have  been  some  votive  shrine  here  in  expiation  of 
the  crime  and  desecration  of  the  chapel  ? 

Beatrix  F.  Cresswell. 

ioo.  Sandford  Church  Figures  (VIII.,  par.  67,  p.  73). — • 
Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Walter  King,  doubtless  refers  to  a 
small  Beer-stone  bracket  inserted  in  the  S.W.  face  of  a  north- 
side  "  compound  "  pillar  of  the  same  material  in  line  with  the 
rood  screen  that  once  separated  there  the  original  chancel  and 
nave.  The  present  chancel  was  made  in  1848  by  a  length- 
ening of  the  original  rectangular  apse,  which  was  only  17  ft. 
by  8ft.  The  bracket  has  a  flat  pentangular  top  gins,  by 
6  ins.,  and  is  6  ins.  deep  ;  height  from  ground,  5  ft.  9  ins. 

On  the  lower  section  are  carved  two  nude  figures  of  men 
in  crouching  attitude,  with  left  hands  clutching  each  other's 
long  hair.  The  right  arm  with  clenched  fist  of  the  figure  on 
the  left  is  extended  to  the  full,  as  about  to  deal  the  most 
uncompromising  blow  possible.  The  other's  right  arm  does 
not  appear ;  but  what  might  be  a  hand  with  extended  fingers 
seems  to  be  protecting  the  face. 

At  first  sight  the  bracket,  which  no  doubt  once  supported 
an  image  outside  the  screen,  appears  to  be  an  instance  of 
church  grotesque  and  nothing  else.  But  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  Tudor  sculptor's  attempt  to  represent 
and  fix  in  the  least  offensive  way  the  memory  of  a  murder 
said  to  have  been  committed  in  the  church  building  which 
preceded  the  present  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Polwhele  gives  the  following  record,  which  he  says  was 
found  as  a  memorandum  in  a  book,  dated  12th  of  May,  1651* 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  John  Hopkins,  who  was  Chaplain  of 
Sandford  from  1641  to  1678  : — "  In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  First  a  very  great  dispute  arose  between  two 
men  during  service  in  the  Chapel  of  Sandford  St.  Swithin, 
insomuch  that  one  murdered  the  other :  Upon  which  the 
church  was  locked  up,  and  there  was  no  service  for  many 
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years  :  and  brambles  and  ivy  grew  in  at  the  windows  and 
hung  on  the  seats  of  the  chapel.  But  in  the  second  and  third 
year  of  King  Stephen  a  petition  was  made  to  him,  setting 
forth  the  said  fact — whereupon  the  King  ordered  a  person  to 
perform  divine  service  ;  which  was  regularly  done  from  that 
juncture  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  And  since  the 
chapel  has  been  duly  kept  up  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom  as  now  established." 

That  parson,  architect,  or  sculptor  should  think  fit  to 
perpetuate  in  stone  or  wood  within  the  church  the  memory 
of  this  simple,  natural  and  unvarnished  bit  from  its  history 
in  the  form  of  this  bracket  is  to  my  mind  quite  reasonable- 
I  feel  I  should  have  wanted  to  do  it  myself. 

I  know  of  no  other  suggestion  whatever  to  offer  your 
correspondent.  Geo.  T.  Llewellin. 

101.  Totnes  Priory  and  Medieval  Town  (VIII.,  par. 
84,  p.  89).— Many  readers  of  D.  &>  C.  N.  &>  Q.  will  be 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel  for  his  careful  criticism 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  above  work,  but  none  more  so 
than  the  author,  who  would  take  this  opportunity  to  grate- 
fully acknowledge  not  only  the  critic's  corrections,  but  the 
valuable  assistance  derived  from  Mr.  Reichel's  years  of 
research  into  the  early  records  of  the  history  of  Devon.  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  comment  on  some  of  the  points 
mentioned  if  only  to  avoid  further  error. 

On  p.  91  the  explanation  of  what  the  monk  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Sergius  meant  by  the  phrase  "  gave  the  tithe 
of  all  his  manors "  is  doubtless  as  Mr.  Reichel  points  out, 
and  refers  only  to  the  manors  held  in  demesne.  It  is, 
perhaps,  rather  the  eleventh  century  scribe  who  makes 
"  the  sweeping  statement "  which  should  have  been 
qualified,  and  not  the  author.  What  is  of  historical  interest 
is  the  fact  that  over  and  above  the  tithe  or  part  thereof 
from  the  fourteen  demesne  manors  held  by  Juhel  in  the 
Domesday  record,  we  find  the  following  entries  which  require 
explanation  : — 

(1)  .    Similiter  in  Aspviniona  et  in  Conourda. 

(2)  .    Et  in  Pola.    In  Brisehamno. 

(3)  .    Similiter  de  Chevchetona  in  Lodeuilla  autem  medie- 

tatem  annone  et  cherchetorum. 
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(4)  .    Similiter  in  Clauatona  prater  chercheta.   In  Tretechota 

et  in  Boueio  similiter. 

(5)  .    In  Tressetona  totam  decimam  exintegro  prseter  in 

Cherchetum  et  in  Esseleia  et  in  Urdihella  et  in 
Lega  similiter  et  decimam  de  Brutefort. 

(6)  .    Et  de  Coletona  totam. 

(1)  .    In  Asprintona,  the  Domesday  Aisbertona  (identified 

as  Washburton,  Vict.  Hist.,  fo.  414).  The  record 
1086  reads,  "  this  is  the  manor  which  Juhel  held 
of  the  Queen."  The  past  tense  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Queen  Matilda  had  died  on  2nd  November, 
1083,  and  Juhel  must  have  continued  to  hold  Wash- 
burton  or  Ashprington  of  the  King.  As  the 
"holder"  in  capite  the  tithe  must  have  been  in 
his  gift,  as  he  certainly  gave  part  of  the  tithes  from 
this  manor  to  Totnes  Priory  (p.  6).  It  is  not 
included  in  Domesday  among  the  manors  held  by 
Juhel,  but  among  the  King's  private  property,  of 
which  Juhel  was  the  "holder"  and  not  "owner." 

(2)  .    In  Pola  (South   Pool).    This  was  not  a  demesne 

manor  in  1086,  but  was  held  of  Juhel  by  the  same 
William  who  held  Thurisleigh  in  Harberton  and 
Combe  in  South  Pool.  A  vavasour  named  William, 
presumably  the  same  individual,  held  Norton  in 
Broadwood  Widger,  Little  Sydenham  in  Marystow, 
Bradaford  in  Pyworthy,  Meavy,  Sherford  Prior, 
Chittleburn,  Wollaton  and  Halwell  Bret  in  Brixton, 
East  Brixton,  Brixton  Reigny,  Down  Thomas, 
Stodscombe  and  Stoddon  in  Plymstock,  and  Colla- 
ford  in  Shaugh  Prior.  By  what  right  did  Juhel 
grant  the  tithe  in  Pola  if  he  was  not  owner  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Reichel  ?  If  it  had  been  William's 
gift  it  would  have  been  mentioned  with  those  of 
Radulphus  de  Eschagius  and  Rogerus  de  Estancoma. 

(3)  .    The  " cherchetona  "  surely  in  this  case  does  not  refer 

to  church-scot,  which  is  presumably  the  meaning  of 
decima  cherchetorum,  but  must  mean  a  place-name. 
The  reading  of  the  original,  of  which  a  facsimile 
will  be  published  in  Volume  II.,  is  certainly 
"  cherchetona"  and  in  the  instance  commented  upon 
by  Mr.  Reichel  reads,  "in  Clauatona  prater  chercheta." 
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Even  if  in  each  case  the  reference  is  really  to  the 
tax  of  church  scot  or  shot,  it  still  is  evidence  that 
the  church  of  St.  Leonard,  at  Clawton,  as  I  have 
stated  on  page  12,  and  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
at  Loddiswell,  were  standing  in  1088. 
In  Boueio.  This  must  be  North  Bovey,  as  pointed 
out  (Vol.  I.,  p.  12),  but  like  South  Pool  was  also^ 
not  a  demesne  manor,  but  was  held  in  1086  by 
Turgis,  who  also  held  many  other  manors,  and  the 
same  question  applies  to  this  case  as  to  (2.) 
In  cherchetun  or  chevcketum.  This  again  must  be  a  place 
name,  and  is  identified  as  Cercetone  or  Churston 
Ferrers.  The  chapel  of  Chirchetune  is  early  men- 
tioned (in  Deed  V.,  circa  1133,  see  p.  27).  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  meaning  of  this  name  is  the 
church-town  or  settlement  where  a  church  was 
built,  and  if  this  is  the  interpretation  in  one  case,, 
why  not  also  in  the  references  to  Clawton  and 
Loddiswell  ? 

In  Esseleia  and  de  Brutefort.  Ashleigh  in  Lifton 
was  also  not  a  demesne  manor,  but  was  held  of 
Juhel  by  Radulph,  and  Butterford  in  North  Huish 
was  held  by  Torgic. 

De  Coletona.  Whatever  the  identification  of  this 
manor  may  be,  no  Collaton  was  held  by  Juhel  in 
demesne,  so  that  we  have  at  least  five  manors 
enumerated  above  not  owned  by  Juhel,  but  the 
tithes  from  which  he  nevertheless  granted  to  Totnes 
Priory.  If  Juhel  could  grant  the  tithe  from  manors 
belonging  to  his  vavasours,  William,  Turgis  and 
Ralf,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  could  not  grant  the 
tithe  from  Bradford  in  Virginstow,  held  by  Nigel. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Domesday  Bvadefovt, 
held  by  William  and  identified  as  Bradaford  in 
Pyworthy,  is  spelt  exactly  as  the  manor  in  the 
foundation  charter  of  Totnes  Priory,  whereas  Brid- 
ford,  Juhel's  demesne,  is  spelt  Brideforda.  On  the 
other  hand  Juhel  certainly  gave  the  tithe  or  part 
thereof  from  all  his  other  thirteen  demesne  manors, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  Bridford  should  have 
been  excepted. 
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Mr.  Reichel  notes  that  "  the  hamlet  of  East  and  West 
Buckland  in  Thurlstone  was  never  owned  by  Juhel."  The 
district  is  admittedly  part  of  Thurlstone,  and  Thurlstone 
was  certainly  held  in  demesne  by  Juhel  (see  Mr.  Reichel's 
own  list,  fo.  91).  I  quite  concur  that  Eggbuckland  is  no 
doubt  the  manor  from  which  Juhel  granted  the  tithe,  for 
the  same  reason  that  Bradefort  must  mean  Bridford,  because 
both  Eggbuckland  and  Bridford  were  demesne  manors,  and 
the  Buckland  held  (ante  Domesday)  by  the  Saxon  Heche 
(pronounced  hard)  most  reasonably  gives  the  identity  of 
.Egg-buckland. 

The  identification  of  Uleburger  Clist  as  Wuleberne  Clist 
and  Clisthydon  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
connection  of  the  owner's  family  name  recorded  in  the  Totnes 
Priory  Deed.  The  valuable  publication  of  the  Feet  of  Fines 
by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Record  Society  had  not  reached 
Fine  D.  619  when  the  transcription  of  this  deed,  lxxvii,  was 
sent  to  press.  The  writer,  therefore,  did  not  venture  an 
identification,  but  suggested  a  doubt  as  to  whether  this  deed 
really  had  reference  to  Totnes  Priory  or  its  property. 

The  correction  of  date  of  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  in 
Cathedra,  in  the  one  instance  on  p.  188,  is  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged.   The  date  is  elsewhere  given  correctly. 

Readers,  with  the  author,  will  also  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Reichel  for  the  explanation  of  cathedraticum  and  other 
parochial  taxation,  but  especially  interesting  to  the  diocese 
and  valuable  in  general  is  Mr.  Reichel's  explanation  of  the 
numerous  dedications  of  churches  by  Bishop  Bronescombe — 
the  order  by  the  Papal  Legate  Otho  in  1237  for  enquiry  into 
this  neglect  being  doubtless  one  reason  for  the  Bishop's 
energy.  The  author  (on  p.  158)  only  quotes  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Hingeston-Randolph's  remarks,  because  apart  from  the 
suggested  revival  of  zeal  for  the  houses  of  God,  the  learned 
Prebendary  also  points  out  that  reconstruction  did  not  in 
all  cases  necessitate  reconsecration  according  to  Archbishop 
Anselm.  The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Reichel  that  "a  con- 
siderable number  of  churches  had  been  erected  without 
being  dedicated  at  all "  is  exactly  the  author's  conclusion  on 
p.  159.  "Bishop  Bronescombe,  in  the  course  of  visiting 
his  manors  in  the  first  year  of  his  episcopacy,  ascertained 
that  many  of  the  churches  of  his  diocese  had  never  been 
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consecrated  by  the  diocesan.  Doubtless  religious  services 
had  been  held  in  them  for  years,  they  were  therefore  con- 
sidered consecrated  by  usage  and  the  term  1  dedicavit '  is  used." 

Mr.  Reichel's  description  of  a  pax-board  is  exactly  that 
of  an  ikon  as  used  to-day  in  the  Greek  church.  These 
painted  pictures  are  objects  of  veneration  and  are  kissed  by 
the  devout  in  the  position  in  which  [they  hang  in  churches 
in  the  east.  During  services  at  which  I  have  been  present, 
a  metal  cross,  and  not  the  ikon,  was  afways  brought  round 
by  the  officiating  priest.  The  duo  ligna  dominica  suggested 
the  "two  tables  of  testimony"  given  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai.  Why  should  there  be  two  pax-boards,  and  is  there 
any  known  reference  in  charter  or  ancient  work  on  ritual 
wherein  pax-boards  are  thus  rendered  ? 

Mr.  Reichel  has  added  a  touch  of  humour  to  his  kind 
comments  by  an  interpretation  of  my  translation  of  the 
Latin  word  "  covia"  which  only  a  profound  student  of 
Domesday  could  discern.  The  Abbat  of  Thorre  was  granted 
permission  by  William  de  Cantilupo  to  buy  "  sixty  hides 
in  my  ville  of  Totton'  annually  free  from  all  toll,  etc.  For 
this  grant  the  said  Abbat,  etc.,  undertakes  to  pay  to  me 
and  to  Eva  my  wife  two  pairs  of  boots,  etc."  My  apologies 
are  sincerely  offered  to  readers  for  any  ambiguity  in  the  word 
"  hides,"  but  it  means  in  this  case  simply  that  from  which  the 
boots  are  made. 

I  quite  endorse  Mr.  Reichel's  suggestion  that  it  was  the 
provosts  and  not  the  monks  who  rendered  the  tithe  of  the 
farm,  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  convert  fere  into  here, 
especially  as  the  original  is  indubitably  "  f "  and  not  "  h  " 
and  is  simply  the  adverb  "  generally."  In  the  deed  reference 
is  made  to  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  tithe  and  the  adverb 
is  inserted  to  denote  the  "average"  yield. 

In  conclusion  may  I  reiterate  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Reichel 
for  his  kind  review  of  the  first  volume  of  my  work,  any 
criticism  of  which  to  elicit  truth  and  detail  in  the  history  of 
our  county  will  be  gratefully  considered  by 

i^vmV.p  •  ft  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

102.  Paper-Making  in  Devon. — The  first  attempt  to 
•set  up  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Devonshire  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  Dennis  Manes,  a  Frenchman,  shortly 
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before  1684.  In  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Council,  under  the 
date  23  Jan.  i68|,  we  read  that  he  had  "kept  a  manufacture 
of  paper  in  France  and  was  forced  to  leave  it  because  of  his 
religion,  and  that  he  is  already  settled  near  Plymouth  where 
he  hath  two  paper  mills."  Manes  receives  authorisation  to 
use  the  royal  arms  as  his  water  mark.  A  few  years  later 
there  is  another  interesting  entry  in  the  same  register  con- 
cerning this  man : — 

"16  Aug.  1689.  Petition  of  Dennis  Manes  Esq.  ' 
setting  forth  that  he  having  been  master  these  20  years 
in  France  of  a  manufacture  of  making  white  paper,  and 
intending  to  establish  it  in  England  did  at  his  sole  charge 
bring  over  with  him  severall  artists  and  workmen,  and 
therewth  having  informed  his  late  Maty  King  Charles  the 
Second,  his  Maty  in  January  i68f  was  pleased  to  grant 
an  order  to  him  for  two  mills  near  Plymouth  for  the 
making  of  white  paper.  That  afterwards  going  over  into 
France  to  fetch  more  workmen,  he  was  for  his  religion, 
and  for  that  undertaking  committed  to  the  Gallyes  and 
detained  for  severall  yeares  ;  that  in  his  absence  Marin 
Regnault  and  others  did  obtain  a  patent  in  their  names 
only  for  the  sole  making  of  white  paper  for  the  space 
of  14  yeares.  And  that  upon  the  Petr's  returning  into 
England  the  said  Regnault  and  his  partners  arrested  him 
and  enforced  him  for  his  enlargemt  to  seale  a  generall 
release  to  them  as  in  the  Petition  (a  copy  whereof  is 
annextt)  is  more  fully  expressed.  Wherefore  praying 
his  Ma*7  to  grant  him  his  Royal  Protection,  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  said  order  of  King  Charles  the 
Second  for  the  making  of  white  paper,  as  also  a  patent 
for  the  making  of  Violett  and  Blew  paper  wch  hath 
not  been  made  in  England." 
The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  a 
report,  but  there  are  no  further  entries  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  and  the  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  discovering  what 
became  of  Dennis  Manes. 

Marin  Regnault  was  another  French  refugee;  he  was 
associated  with  Nicholas  Dupin,  clerk  of  the  reports  of  the 
garrison  of  Portsmouth ;  Adam  de  Cardonell,  collector  of 
Customs  in  the  port  of  Southampton  ;  Elias  de  Gruchy,  one 
of  the  Aldermen  of  Southampton  ;  James  de  May  and  Robert 
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Shales  in  a  patent  granted  in  1686  for  "the  art  of  makeing 
all  sorts  of  writeing  and  printing  paper,  and  to  imprint  our 
arms  upon  such  paper."  The  patentees  with  some  others 
were  incorporated  in  the  same  year  as  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  White  Paper-makers  in  England.  The  charter 
of  the  company  was  confirmed  and  prolonged  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1690. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  company  bought  out  or  took 
in  competitors  who  stood  in  their  way,  and  it  may  be  that 
they  adopted  the  former  course  in  the  case  of  Manes. 

In  Worth's  Calendar  of  the  Plymouth  Municipal  Records 
there  is  an  entry  of  the  "  lease  of  paper  mill  to  R.  Netherton 
in  1 710."  The  form  of  the  entry  suggests  that  the  mill  was 
fitted  with  paper-making  plant  at  that  date,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  is  one  of  the  mills  in  which  Manes  was 
concerned.  Probably  a  search  in  the  Plymouth  Records 
would  throw  further  light  on  Manes  and  his  enterprise. 

Rhys  Jenkins. 

103.  Mayors  of  Penzance  (VIII.,  par.  59,  p.  58.) — In 
George  Bown  Millett's  interesting  work  in  two  parts 
entitled  Penzance,  Past  and  Present,  is  to  be  seen  a  list  of 
Mayors  of  the  most  western  of  English  Boroughs.  Taken 
from  that  work  I  presume  is  the  list  of  Penzance  Mayors 
now  appearing  in  the  "N.  and  Q."  columns  of  the  Cornish 
Telegraph.  J.  H.  R. 

104.  South  Molton  :  Curious  M.I. — By  the  courtesy 
of  the  present  vicar,  I  have  been  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
the  valuable  transcript  of  churchyard  M.I.  made  in  his  pre- 
decessor's time,  and  now  kept  in  the  vestry.  In  this  copy 
at  No.  389  the  following  entry  appears : — "  The  Queen 
Johanna,  24  Nov.,  1823,  aged  81."  Who  was  this  queen? 
In  vain  may  the  pages  of  local  histories  and  gazetteers  be 
scanned — Billing,  Cock,  Kelly,  Pigot,  White,  all  are  silent. 
One  thing  is  clear — this  queen  was  born  before  the  death  of 
Bampfylde-Moore  Carew,  and  if  she  were  a  gipsy  she  may 
have  had  some  personal  recollections  of  "The  King  of  the 
Beggars "  (buried  1758  at  Bickleigh,  near  Tiverton). 
Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  D.  &.  C.  N.  &  Q.  can  tell 
us  about  "  Queen  Johanna."  R.  B.  M. 
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105.  Pannell  Family. — Can  anyone  give  me  informa- 
tion about  this  family,  who  were  settled  around  Exeter  and 
at  Cullompton  prior  to  the  year  1760?  Such  information 
would  be  much  appreciated.  Arthur  P.  Pannell. 

106.  MOIDORES  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  (VIII.,  par. 

2i,  p.  22  ;  par.  54,  p.  56). — In  1784  my  great-great-grand- 
father, John  Cottell,  of  Huish,  Somerset,  gave  by  his  will 
to  his  "  son  James  a  piece  of  gold,  a  five  moidore  piece." 
It  has  long  since  disappeared.  Tradition  said  it  was  a 
Spanish  coin  and  connected  with  the  tale  that  it  was  from 
the  wreck  of  an  Armada  ship  off  Morwenstow,  county  of 
Cornwall,  at  which  place  my  people  about  that  time  were 
settled.  But  Mr.  Chope  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  this  was 
a  mistake.   3^  0  •  2*2-  W.  H.  Cottell. 

107.  Special  Services  during  the  French  Wars. — In 
transcribing  Bishop  Lacy's  Register  for  publication  by  the 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Record  Society,  I  find  that  during  the 
French  Wars  of  Kings  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  which  are  well 
known  for  the  Battle  of  Agincourt  and  the  exploits  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  "  Processions  "  or  Litanies  were  ordered  to 
be  used  in  all  churches  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
The  first  of  these  mandates  was  issued  in  1425,  and  the  name 
of  John  Duke  of  Bedford  is  mentioned  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  C.  G.  Browne. 


108.  Priory  of  St.  Gregory  (?)  in  Cornwall. — In  the 
Feet  of  Fines  for  the  County  of  Somerset,  Rich.  I  to  Edw.  I 
(published  by  the  Somerset  Record  Society  in  1892,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Emanuel  Green),  page  377,  there  is 
a  Fine  of  52  Hy.  III.,  between  Henry  de  la  Pomeraye, 
plaintiff,  and  Gilbert,  Prior  of  Merton,  deforciant,  concerning 
property  in  Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  Cornish 
item  at  stake  in  the  law  suit  is  said  to  be  the  advowson 
of  the  Priory  of  St.  Gregory  in  Cornwall.  Borlase  in  his 
Age  of  the  Saints  gives  no  dedication  to  St.  Gregory  in 
Cornwall.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  other  reference  to  St. 
Gregory  in  Cornwall.  In  this  case  Tregony  should  be  read 
for  Gregory,  and  the  St.  left  out.  See  Feet  of  Fines,  Cornwall, 
No.  256.  J.  H.  R. 
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109.  John  Rattenbury. — An  enquiry  appeared  in  a  local 
newspaper,  some  few  years  ago,  as  to  whom  John  Rattenbury, 
the  smuggler,  of  Beer,  married.  His  Memoirs,  written  by 
John  B.  Smith,  the  author  of  Seaton  Beach,  Shute  Park,  etc., 
were  published  in  1837. 

The  following  entries  taken  from  the  Seaton  and  Lyme 
Parish  Church  Registers  may  therefore  be  of  interest  as 
they  give  the  marriage  of  his  parents,  Jais  baptism  and  his 
own  marriage  as  well  as  his  burial  and  those  of  his  mother 
and  wife. 

From  Seaton  Registers: — 

1777.  John  Raddenbury,  of  the  parish  of  Honiton,  cord- 
wainer,  and  Anne  Newton  were  married  10  November. 

1 75 1.  Anne,  daughter  of  Joseph  Newton  and  Mary  his  wife, 
baptized  27  March. 

1778.  John,  son  of  John  and  Anne  Raddenbury,  of  the  parish 
of  Honiton,  baptized  18  October. 

From  Lyme  Regis  Registers  : — 
1800.    John  Rottenbury  and  Anna  Partridge  married  17  April. 
From  Seaton  Registers  : — 

Baptisms. 

1809.  John  Partridge,  son  of  John  Raddenbury  and  Hannah 
(daughter  of  Isaac  and  Fanny  Partridge),  8  October. 

1 81 2.  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Raddenbury  and  Hannah 
(daughter  of  Abraham  and  Frances  Partridge),  20 
December. 

Burials. 

1839.    Ann  Raddenbury,  Beer,  August  n,  aged  87. 
1844.    John  Raddenbury,  Beer,  April  28,  aged  66. 
1853.    Anna  Rattenbury,  Seaton,  Febry.  6,  aged  67. 

A.J.  P.S. 

no.  Extract  from  Court  Roll  of  North  Lew  and 
Halwill  Manor,  recently  presented  to  the  Exeter  City 
Library  by  W.  H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Orleigh  Court.  This 
Roll  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps'  MSS. 

Lewe         Computus   Willelmi   Huchyn    prepositi  ibidem 
Halwyll.     festo  Sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli   Anno  regni 
regis  Henrici  octavi  xxxivt0  usque  idem  festum 
Sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli  Anno  ejusdem  regis 
xxxvt0  per  unum  annum  integrum. 
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Redditus  Idem  respondet  de  xxxv  solidis  x  denariis  Re~ 
Assise.  ceptis  de  toto  redditu  assise  tenendum  domini 
ibidem  in  Lewe  Halwylle  per  Annum  ut  patet 
per  rentale  inde  factum.  Et  de  xviii  denariis 
receptis  de  redditu  assise  heredis  Kelle  pro  redditu 
unius  percelle  terre  more  vocate  Northemore 
superius  in  titulo!  redditus  assise  non  oneratur. 
Et  de  ij  solidis  iv  denariis  receptis  de  redditu 
assise  [El]  Isabette  Dune  pro  redditu  Alterius 
percelle  terre  dicte  more  per  Annum.  Et  de  xiv 
denariis  receptis  de  redditu  assise  Roberti  Huchyn 
pro  redditu  Alterius  percelle  terre  dicte  more.  Et 
de  ij  denariis  receptis  de  redditu  assise  Willelmi 
Newcomb  pro  redditu  unius  Alterius  percelle 
dicte  more.  Et  de  j  denario  recepto  de  redditu 
assise  unius  percelle  terre  vocate  Greneffyn  per 
Annum  Ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  tantum  :  Et 
de  xl  solidis  receptis  de  redditu  assise  Roberti 
Hucchyn  pro  terris  et  tenementis  domini  in 
Northkot  pro  parte  sua  ut  patet  per  rentale  inde 
factum. 

Summa  iv  librae  xiii  denarii. 
Perquisite  Et  de  xx"  denariis  de  placitis  et  perquisitis  curie 
Curie.         tente  ibidem  hoc  Anno.    Et  cum  xvi  denariis  de 
receptis  ij  ovium  proveniencium  de  extrahuris 
ibidem  hoc  Anno.    Et  cum  ij  denariis  receptis 
de  redditu  cencerie  ibidem  hoc  Anno. 

Summa  xx1'  denarii. 
Summa  totalis  Receptorum  iv  librae 
ij  solidi  ix  denarii. 
Resolucio    Inde  computat  in  redditu  resoluto  Alicui  vel 
Redditus     Aliquibus  dominis  pro  capitali  redditu  manerii 
cum  Solu-  predicti  per  Annum  nihil.    Sed  Solutum  ballivo 
cionibus      feodi  de  Wynckele  pro  fine  secte  domini  ad  curiam 
forinsecis.   dicti  feodi  hoc  Anno  relaxate  cum  feodo  Clerici 
pro  manerio  predicto  iij  solidi  iij  denarii. 

Summa  iij  solidi  iij  denarii. 
Expense     In  expensis  Senescalli  et  aliorum  ofnciariorum 
Senescalli.  domini  ibidem   venientium   et   existentium  pro 
Curia  supradicta  hoc  Anno  ut  patet  per  rotulos 
Curie  xvi  denarii.    Et  in  pergamena  empta  tarn 
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pro  rotulis  Curie  et  earum  extractis  quam  isto 
compoto  hoc  Anno  inscribendis  ut  patet  in  com- 
puto  precedenti  iv  denarii. 

Summa  xxu  denarii. 
Liberacio    Idem  computat  [in]  liberando  Domino  de  redditu 
denari-       et  exitu  hujus  Anni  dicti  manerii  pro  terminis 
orum.         Nativitatis  Domini,  pasche  et  Nativitatis  Sancti 
Johannis  Baptiste  ut  patet  pe/  billam  inde  factam 
et  super  hunc  computum  ostensam,  examinatam 
et  probatam  xxxvii  solidos  v  denarios. 

Summa  xxxvii  solidi  v  denarii. 
Summa  omnium  resolutorum,  liberationem  et 
Allocationum  xlii  solidi  iv  denarii. 
Et  debet  xl  solidos  v  denarios  quos  solvit  et  equat. 

THE  ABOVE  IN  ENGLISH. 

Lewe  Account  of  William  Huchyn  reeve  there  from  the  feast  of 

Halwyll.        St.  Michael  the  Archangel  in  the  34th  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  [a.d.  1542]  to  the  same  feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel  in  the  35th  year  of  the  same  King 
for  one  whole  year. 
Assessed       The  same  accounts  for  35  shillings  10  pence  received  for 
Rent.  assessed  rent  from  the  lord's  tenants  in  Lewe  &  Halwyll 

for  the  year  as  set  forth  in  the  rental  relating  thereto.  Also 
for  18  pence  received  for  assessed  rent  from  the  heir  of 
Kelle  for  the  rent  of  a  parcel  of  moorland  called  Upper 
Northmoor  ;  in  the  list  of  assessed  rents  it  is  not  charged. 
Also  for  2  shillings  4  pence  assessed  rent  from  Elisabeth 
Dune  for  rent  of  another  parcel  of  land  of  the  said  moor 
yearly.  Also  for  14  pence  received  for  assessed  rent  from 
Robert  Huchyn  for  rent  of  another  parcel  of  land  of  the 
said  moor.  Also  for  2  pence  received  for  assessed  rent 
from  William  Newcomb  for  rent  of  another  parcel  of  the 
said  moor.  Also  for  1  penny  received  for  assessed  rent  of 
a  parcel  of  land  called  Greneffyn  yearly  at  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel  only.  Also  for  40  shillings  received 
for  assessed  rent  from  Robert  Hucchyn  for  the  lord's  lands 
and  tenements  in  Northkot  for  his  part  [of  the  same]  as 
set  forth  in  the  rental  relating  thereto. 

Total  £4.  os.  13d. 

urt  Also  for  20  pence  from  pleas  and  perquisites  of  court  held 

erquisites.  there  this  year.  Including  16  pence  received  for 
2  sheep  for  estrays  there.  Including  2  pence  received 
from  chief  rents  there  this  year. 

Total  20  pence. 
Grand  total  of  receipts  £4.  2  9. 
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Outgoings  Therefrom  he  accounts  for  rent  paid  out  to  one  or  more  lords 
of  rent  for  the  capital  rent  of  the  aforesaid  manor  yearly  nothing, 

together  But  there  has  been  paid  to  the  bailiff  of  Winkleigh  fee  by 
with  outside  way  of  fine  for  neglected  suit  of  court  to  the  lord  of  the 
payments.  said  fee  this  year  together  with  the  clerk's  fee  for  the 
aforesaid  manors  3  shillings  3  pence. 

Total  3  shillings  3  pence. 

For  the  expenses  of  the  seneschal  and  other  of  the  lord's 
officials  going  to  and  attending  at  the  aforesaid  court  this 
year  as  appears  by  the  court  rolls  16  pence.  By  parchment 
purchased  as  well  for  the  court  rolls  and  extracts  therefrom 
as  for  making  up  the  account  this  year  as  is  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  account  4  pence. 

Total  20  pence. 

The  same  accounts  for  [monies]  handed  over  to  the  lord 
from  this  year's  rent  and  issues  of  the  said  manor  at 
Christmas,  Easter  and  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
as  appears  by  the  bill  relating  thereto,  and  along  with  this 
account  produced,  examined  and  approved  37  shillings 
5  pence. 

Total  37  shillings  5  pence. 

Total  of  all  outgoings,  payments  and  charges, 
42  shillings  4  pence. 

And  he  owes  40  shillings  5  pence,  which  he  pays,  and 
it  balances. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

hi.  Vicars  of  Madron,  Cornwall  (VIII.,  par.  46,. 
p.  40.) — There  is  a  list  of  Incumbents  of  this  parish  on 
page  83  of  the  valuable  appendix  to  G.  B.  Millett's  First 
Book  of  the  Parish  Registers  of  Madron.  To  this  list  should 
be  added  Robert  de  Clatford,  18  Apr.,  1203.        J.  H.  R. 

112.  Manwaringe  v.  Custos  and  College  of  Vicars 
Choral. — P.R.O.  Chan.  Proc.  B.  &  A.,  series  ii,  1617-1621, 
No.  s/q8  dated  15  June,  1621.  To  the  Kinge's  most  excellent 
majestie  in  His  Highness'  Courte  of  Chancerye.  Humblye 
complayninge  yor  loyall  and  obedient  subject  Christopher 
Manwaringe  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  Esquire.  Whereas  the 
Custos  and  Colledge  of  Vicars  of  the  Quyre  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Peter  att  Exeter  by  theire  deed  indented 
bearing  date  the  10th  day  November  in  the  2nd  year  of 
Edward  VI.  demised  etc.  to  Philip  Sture,  gent,  their  lordship 
and  manor  of  Woodbury  in  Co.  Devon  with  all  messuages, 


Seneschal's 
expenses. 


Handing 
over  of 
monies. 
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houses,  buildings,  lands,  tenements  thereto  belonging  (except 
the  capital  mansion  place  commonly  called  "  Parsonage ") 
to  the  said  Philip  Sture  for  three  score  and  fifteen  years  at  the 
yearely  rent  of  ^"14  8  10.  After  Philip  Sture's  death  they 
came  to  William  Sture  gent,  and  the  said  William  by  deed 
dated  1  Jany.  4th  yeare  of  reigne  of  your  matie  of  England 
for  ^"240  paid  by  Christopher  Manwaringe  granted  same  to 
Christopher  Manwaringe  as  aforesaid ,.for  the  residue  of  the 
said  term.  After  about  the  7th  yeare  of  your  matie's  reigne 
was  a  greate  suite  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  betweene 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  said  Custos  and  Colledge 
of  Vicars  which  so  much  impoverished  them  that  the  said 
Vicars  were  forced  to  break  up  their  Cofhons  which  anciently 
they  had  used  to  have  in  the  said  Colledge  of  the  founders 
of  the  said  Colledge.  Whereupon  Robert  Archer,  Thomas 
Irish,  Robert  Withers  being  then  the  Priest  Vicars  of 
the  said  Colledge  came  to  your  Orator  and  signified  their 
wants  and  necessities  and  desired  him  to  buy  a  longer 
estate  in  the  said  premises  which  he  was  loth  to  do  but 
yielded  on  solicitation  and  afterwards  found  that  John  Mayne, 
Thomas  Irish,  Edward  Gibbons  and  Mathew  Vascoe 
conspired  to  injure  him  by  letting  and  selling  to  others 
for  terms  of  years  some  of  the  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid. 
Prays  for  a  writ  compelling  defendants  to  appear  and  answer.. 
No  answer  attached.  W.  U.  Reynell-Upham. 

113.  Church  of  S.  Michael,  Honiton. — Marble  table 
destroyed  in  the  fire  in  191 1  : — 

Sacred 
to  the  Memory  of 
Caroline  Vansittart 
the  beloved  wife  of 
Harry  Buckland  Lott 
of  Tracey  House,  Esq. 
who  departed  this  life 
May  17th  1836. 
Aged  twenty  three  years. 

A.J.P.S. 

114.  Glanville  Family. — Is  there  any  detailed  pedigree 
extant  of  the  Cornish  Glanvilles  ?  My  great-grandfather, 
James  Glanville,  who  died  in  1809  at  the  age  of  57,  was 
either  a  native  of  St.  Germans,  Cornwall,  or  passed  his  early 
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years  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  claimed  to  be  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  Sir  John  Glanville,  of  Kilworthy, 
Tavistock.  I  believe  that  several  of  Sir  John's  family  settled 
in'  Cornwall,  but  I  have  never  come  across  any  pedigree 
which  would  enable  me  to  bridge  the  gap.  If  any  of  your 
readers  could  tell  me  anything  of  these  branches  of  the 
Glanville  family  I  should  be  very  grateful. 

S_^<  p%  10  5~<  H.  J.  Davidson. 

115.  The  Priory  of  Bodmescombe,  Uffculme  (VIII., 
par.  82,  p.  88.) — R.  B.  M.'s  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  omission 
of  any  notice  of  Bodmescombe  in  the  Monasticon  Dioectsis 
Exoniensis  is  ingenious  but  scarcely  correct.  For  Dr.  Oliver, 
though  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place,  had  no 
information  about  it  except  the  survey  in  1338  (of  which 
he  had  an  incorrect  abstract),  and  a  note  of  the  writ  to 
Bishop  Stapledon;  also  Dr.  Oliver  believed  the  site  of  the 
Priory  was  in  the  parish  of  Awlescombe.  My  authority 
for  this  statement  is  Dr.  Oliver's  MSS.,  and  the  account 
by  "  Curiosus  "  of  Awlescombe.  J.  F.  Chanter. 

116.  Hudson  (VII.,  par.  191,  p.  277-8 ;  and  VIII.,  par.  34, 
p.  29-30). — In  1 761  Thomas  Hudson  exhibited  five  portraits 
at  the  Society  of  Artists'  annual  exhibition.  They  were  :— 
Half-length,  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Henley) ;  half-length, 
a  foreign  lady ;  kitcat,  a  lady  and  child ;  three-quarters,  Mr. 
Garrick;  three-quarters,  Doctor  King.  In  1766  he  was  living 
at  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  exhibited  four  unnamed 
portraits  at  the  same  Society's  exhibition,  three  gentlemen 
and  a  lady.  At  the  Free  Society  in  1779  he  showed  a  family 
piece  of  Richard  Shuttleworth,  Esq. 

Herbert  C.  Andrews. 

j» 

117.  Drowne  Family. — I  should  be  grateful  for  any 
information  or  references  concerning  this  family,  which  was 
settled  in  Cornwall  as  early  as  15 15.  There  was  a  Mary 
Drown  married  at  Sheviock  in  1591,  and  a  John  Drowne 
residing  in  Penryn  in  1630.  Is  there  any  connection 
between  the  Drownes  of  Cornwall,  and  the  Trounes  of 
Exeter  of  the  fourteenth  century  ? 

R.  G.  D. 


James  George  Commin,  J.P. 
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118.  James  George  Commin. — Readers  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Notes  and  Queries  will  have  learnt  with  the  deepest 
regret  of  the  death  of  our  esteemed  publisher,  Mr.  James 
George  Commin,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  September, 
1914,  at  his  residence,  "Aldus,"  Exeter,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  borne  with  splendid  fortitude  and  patience. 
It  was  during  his  term  of  office  as  Mayor  of  Exeter  in  1908 
that  the  first  ir  iications  of  his  coming  affliction  became 
apparent,  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  muscular  paralysis 
of  his  whole  system,  and  though  he  bravely  struggled  against 
his  infirmity  and  underwent  various  forms  of  treatment  both 
at  home  and  abroad  with  the  hope  of  regaining  his  strength, 
he  found  himself  eventually  obliged  to  retire  from  active  life, 
though  he  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs 
almost  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Commin  belonged  to  a  family  whose  members  had 
been  citizens  of  Exeter  for  upwards  of  three  centuries.  His 
father,  the  late  Mr.  James  Commin,  was  a  solicitor  and 
conveyancing  barrister  whose  chambers  were  situated  on  the 
site  on  which  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Major  now 
stands.  Mr.  James  George  Commin  was  born  in  Exeter,  on 
the  3rd  December,  1856,  and  as  a  young  man  was  apprenticed 
first  to  Messrs.  Drayton  and  Sons,  the  well  known  booksellers 
of  High  Street,  Exeter,  and  subsequently  to  Messrs.  Henry 
Sotheran  &  Co.,  of  the  Strand  and  Piccadilly,  London,  with 
which  firm  he  completed  his  business  training.  On  his  return 
from  London,  he  set  up  as  a  bookseller  at  230,  High  Street, 
Exeter,  and  remained  in  the  same  premises  during  the  whole 
of  his  business  career,  which  business  is  still  carried  on  by 
his  sons,  Messrs.  James  H.  and  Harold  Commin.  But  Mr. 
Commin  was  no  mere  bookseller,  and,  although  a  keen 
business  man,  he  was  rather  more  a  book-lover.  His  know- 
ledge of  books,  their  authors,  titles,  bindings  and  formats  was 
exceptional,  and  it  was  an  education  to  hear  him  discourse 
on  the  books  and  editions  that  he  loved  so  well.  Under 
his  direction  his  establishment  soon  gained  a  world-wide 
reputation  and  he  was  well  known  to  all  book  lovers  and 
collectors. 

Early  in  life  he  began  to  interest  himself  in  public  affairs, 
more  particularly  in  those  pertaining  to  his  native  city  and 
chiefly  on  the  educational  side.    He  was  one  of  the  most 
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active  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Exeter  Literary 
Society,  had  acted  as  its  Chairman,  and  was  a  Vice-President 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  frequently  given 
-lectures  to  its  members.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  Royal  Albert  Memorial  College, 
Museum  and  Library.  To  the  Library  he  presented  many 
valuable  books  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  for 
it  the  well  known  Fisher  Library  and  the  no  less  important 
collection  of  books  bequeathed  by  the  late  Joshua  Brooking- 
Rowe.  He  was  also  greatly  interested  in  Art  and  was  no 
mean  connoisseur,  and  through  his  influence  and  instru- 
mentality the  Museum  at  Exeter  became  possessed  of  several 
valuable  collections,  besides  making  many  gifts  himself. 

Mr.  Commin  was  a  member  of  the  Devonshire 
Association,  and  it  was  through  him  that  the  Association 
was  invited  to  celebrate  its  jubilee  in  19 12  in  the  city  of 
Exeter,  its  birthplace.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  its  members 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  meeting,  at 
which  he  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

Mr.  Commin  was  the  publisher  of  many  works.  He 
undertook  the  publication  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  Notes  and 
Queries  (originally  Devon  Notes  and  Queries)  in  1900,  and  it  is 
mainly  to  his  enterprise  and  interest  that  the  success  of  this 
periodical  is  due.  Two  others  among  his  many  publications 
are  the  third  edition  of  the  Perambulation  of  Dartmoor  by 
S.  Rowe,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Brooking- Rowe,  and  Devon :  Its 
Moorlands ,  Streams  and  Coasts  y  by  Lady  Rosalind  Northcote, 
illustrated  from  water  colour  drawings  especially  drawn  for 
this  work  by  his  friend,  Mr.  F.  J.  Widgery,  of  Exeter. 

For  his  encouragement  of  local  research  work  Mr.  Commin 
will  always  be  gratefully  remembered  by  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  county.  The 
knowledge  that  one's  labours  will  be  permanently  recorded 
is  a  great  incentive  to  careful  and  exhaustive  work,  and  the 
large  number  of  local  monographs  published  by  Mr.  Commin 
testify  his  sympathy  in  this  direction.  Many  of  these  are 
of  the  greatest  value  to  antiquaries,  but  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  must  have  proved  of  little  moment. 

Mr.  Commin  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  University  College 
from  its  foundation  and  his  services  to  that  institution  were 
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of  inestimable  value,  including  the  organization  of  a  hostel 
scheme  for  the  women  students. 

In  municipal  politics  Mr.  Commin  was  a  non-party  man, 
holding  the  opinion  that  the  party  system  in  local  administra- 
tion was  bad  for  civic  government ;  but  in  spite  of  his  indepen- 
dence and  characteristic  outspokeness,  his  opinions  were  always 
held  in  great  respect  and  appreciation  by  his  colleagues. 
Thus  it  was  not  till  1903  that  he  entered  the  City  Council 
as  an  Alderman  and  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  Bench  as 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  City.  In  1908  he  was  chosen 
Mayor  of  Exeter  and  discharged  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate 
of  the  City  with  great  distinction  and  conscientiousness.  His 
year  of  office  was  notable  for  many  important  events, 
including  the  visit  to  the  City  of  H.M.  King  George  V.  and 
Queen  Mary,  then  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
holding  in  Exeter  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Agricultural  Show.  During  this  period  Mr.  Commin's 
younger  daughter,  Miss  Rose  Commin,  acted  as  Mayoress, 
and  came  of  age  during  the  year,  when  the  City  Council  made 
her  a  presentation  in  honour  of  the  event,  and  it  may  be  here 
mentioned  that  Miss  Rose  Commin  was  her  father's  devoted 
nurse  and  secretary  during  his  long  illness,  and  enlisted  the 
special  regard  and  affection  of  all  who  were  admitted  to 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Commin  for  her  devotion  to  her 
father. 

Mr.  Commin  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Webber, 
of  Hill's  Court,  Longbrook  Street,  Exeter,  who  predeceased 
him,  and  leaves  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  to  whom  we 
tender  our  sincere  sympathy  in  their  loss.  M.A. 

119.  Mining  in  Cornwall. — Copy  of  an  original  letter 
in  the  Exeter  City  Library. — "  In  my  last  letter  I  explained 
at  considerable  length  the  nature  of  the  scheme  the  Cornish 
Engineers  employe  for  ascertaining  the  duties  of  their  Engines 
applied  for  draining  the  mines  of  water :  this  I  hope  I  clearly 
demonstrated  was  inapplicable  because  it  was  calculated  in 
every  point  of  view  to  exaggerate  the  real  duties  of  the 
Engines.  I  also  contrasted  the  modes  employed  in  Cornwall 
for  raising  the  ores  with  those  in  the  Coal  district  of  New- 
castle. The  chief  cause  of  the  enormous  difference  that 
appears  between  them  in  this  case  is  the  very  extensive 
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application  of  the  most  improved  steam  machinery  at  the 
latter  place,  whereas  in  the  former,  they  at  this  moment 
employ  the  very  means  which  has  been  generally  abandoned 
for  nearly  50  years  in  this  neighbourhood :  indeed  the 
application  of  Animal  power  to  a  Gin  (which  is  a  machine  I 
alluded  to)  must  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  discovery 
of  Mineral  riches  in  the  crust  of  this  Globe.  I  do  not  mean  to 
infer  however  that  it  is  useless,  but  every  one  will  agree  with 
me  that  in  a  situation  where  fuel  may  be  obtained,  even  at  a 
high  price,  the  power  of  steam  by  judicious  application  will 
far  supersede  any  animal  power.  I  also  hinted  in  my  letter  at 
the  very  limited  means  the  Cornish  Miners  employ  for 
ventilating  their  subterraneous  works,  which  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  of  a  well  conducted  mine  and 
one  that  conduces  both  to  the  comfort  of  the  working  miner, 
by  carrying  the  pernicious  vapour  that  is  generated  both  by 
respiration  and  perspiration:  and  to  the  interest  of  his 
employer  by  enabling  him  to  extend  his  works  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  shaft  of  the  mine,  thereby  avoiding  the 
sinking  of  new  ones  which  must  in  many  cases  amount  to  a 
very  considerable  sum  :  especially  when  the  depth  amounts 
from  600  to  1000  feet.  The  defect  in  the  ventilation  struck 
me  so  forcibly  when  in  Cornwall  that  since  my  return  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  about  it  and  I  flatter  myself  that  it  may 
be  materially  improved  and  that  by  a  scheme  at  once 
embracing  both  simplicity  and  cheapness — when  I  speak  of 
cheapness  you  must  understand  that  I  mean  when  compared 
with  the  expense  the  mines  are  at  now  for  accomodating  all 
their  underground  proceedings  with  the  defective  ventilation. 

"  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  coal  mines,  where 
necessity  compels  the  miner  to  be  particular  in  all  the  stages 
of  ventilation  it  will  soon  appear  impracticable  for  the  metallic 
miner  to  avail  himself  of  similar  advantages,  as  the  veins  from 
which  he  extracts  the  ores  pursues  no  regular  direction  but  is 
continually  subject  to  very  great  contortions:  this  together 
with  the  highly  inclined  position  and  the  limited  extent  of  the 
veins,  forbid  the  application  of  any  regular  system  of  ventil- 
ation, where  adits  are  required  as  chief  auxiliaries.  The  mode 
which  I  would  employ  is  simply  this — to  place  an  air  pump  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Mine  and  cause  it  to  be  worked  by  the 
Engine,  from  this  pump  let  there  be  pipes  in  whatever 
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direction  the  vein  may  take  or  into  the  situation  where  the 
workmen  are  employed  by  the  shortest  route  possibly — to 
each  pipe  or  branch  leading  to  any  particular  part  of  the  mine 
there  should  be  inserted  a  stop  back  or  slide  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  air  passing  thro'  each,  otherwise  those  parts  of  the 
mine  that  are  near  the  shaft  would  receive  more  than  a  due 
proportion  of  Air,  because  of  the  additional  friction  which  it 
experiences  in  passing  thro'  a  longer' branch  of  pipes:  it  is 
evident  that  as  the  pump  forces  the  Air  along  the  pipes  into 
the  working  parts  of  the  Mine,  a  like  quantity  will  be 
discharged  along  the  adit  to  the  shaft  of  the  Mine — thus  a  gentle 
ventilation  will  be  kept  up  sufficient  to  render  the  air 
respirable  without  affecting  the  constitution,  and  a  small 
quantity  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  this. 

64  The  operation  of  this  scheme  is  extremely  simple,  and 
would  require  little  or  no  attention  with  the  exception  of 
adding  an  additional  length  of  pipes  as  the  mine  proceeds, 
which  may  easily  be  conceived  to  be  but  slowly.  I  think 
it  is  probable  in  some  cases  that  metallic  mines  might  be 
ventilated  by  a  small  furnace,  as  is  almost  universally  the 
case  in  coal  mines,  but  a  much  smaller  surface  would  be 
sufficient  as  the  workings  or  adits  required  to  be  traversed 
with  a  Current  of  Air  are  comparatively  few;  neither  is 
it  necessary  that  the  quantity  of  Air  passing  thro'  the  Mine 
should  be  so  great ;  as  the  metallic  veins  are  not  liable  to 
give  vent  to  any  explosive  Gasses,  whereas  in  the  Coal 
Mine  the  current  must  move  with  a  sufficient  velocity  to 
avoid  the  Gas  blending  itself  with  the  purer  Air  so  as  to 
make  the  whole  explosive.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that 
the  application  of  the  furnace  is  not  so  universally  applicable 
to  metallic  mines  as  the  Air  Pump,  that  in  some  particular 
places  it  may  perhaps  be  cheaper,  but  probably  this  question 
would  be  more  satisfactorily  answered  by  experience,  as  I 
see  no  decided  reason  why  the  furnace  should  be  preferred. 

"  I  will  close  this  letter  with  a  remark  on  the  expedient 
the  Cornish  Miners  employ  for  ascending  and  descending 
the  shaft,  which  I  not  only  saw  but  experienced.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  my  fatigue  but  will  leave  you 
to  imagine  the  exertion  of  ascending  from  the  depth  of  960 
feet  by  step  Ladders,  which  frequently  stand  nearly  erect 
in  the  shaft,  each  Ladder  is  about  10  yards  long  with  a 
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small  platform  at  the  end  to  admit  of  the  miner  resting 
himself  or  turning  round  to  ascend  the  adjoining  one. 

"All  the  miners  from  the  enquiry  I  made  prefer  this 
exertion  to  endangering  themselves  by  ascending  on  a  rope, 
as  is  the  practice  in  every  other  Mining  district  I  have 
visited :  without  any  doubt  I  may  say  that  such  means 
would  have  completely  failed  in  sinking  the  mines  in  this 
neighbourhood.  A  single  question  on  this  score  will  suffice — 
How  should  we  have  done  when  a  difficult  operation  was 
required  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when  a  — der  of 
water  of  2,000  Gallons  Per  Minute  was  rushing  in  ?  The 
answer  is  plain,  for  during  the  time  in  descending  to  discover 
what  was  to  be  done  the  water  would  have  ascended  up 
the  shaft,  and  inundated  the  very  part  of  the  apparatus  that 
required  to  be  repaired,  consequently  the  mine  would  have 
been  lost  or  some  other  very  expensive  means  resorted  to. 

"  The  average  time  that  is  required  by  the  Miner  to  ascend 
is  from  30  to  40  Minutes,  the  ascent  and  descent  by  ropes  is 
not  considered  by  our  Miners  at  all  dangerous :  as  the 
accidents  that  have  occurred  in  that  department  are  few,  and 
in  all  probability  fewer  than  in  any  other.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  strict  attention  is  paid  to  the  condition  of  the 
Ropes.  You  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  soon  respecting 
my  ideas  on  the  driving  of  Piles  in  Rivers  for  the  building  of 
Bridges. 

I  am,  Dr.  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 
(signed)  Robt.  Stephenson. 

Newcastle,  April  5th,  1824. 

To  Thomas  Richardson,  Esq., 
London." 

120.  Calendar  of  Devon  Transcripts  of  the  Bishops* 
Peculiars'  Parishes  since  1660,  Preserved  at  the 
Bishop's  Registry,  Exeter  : — 

Chudleigh. — 1664-72,  74,  75,  77,  79,  one  of  a  year  about  1680; 
1680,  Baptisms  and  Burials  only.  1681-89,  there  is 
a  separate  and  additional  slip  of  Weddings  marked 
"  1670."  This,  like  the  full  return  of  1670,  is  attested 
by  Mr.  Luscombe.  Vicar.  Both  are  in  the  same 
handwriting,  but  the  Marriages  recorded  do  not  agree. 
1692-1706;  1730-1759,  to  Lady-day. 
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Crediton. — 1668,  Baptisms ;  69,  Baptisms  and  Burials ;  70, 
71,  Baptisms  and  Burials ;  1673-79,  80-86,  88,  90,  91, 
93>  94>  95;  1697-1706;  1730-58  (1750,  Burials  only). 

Kennerleigh.— 1666,  67,  70,  74,  75,  77,  78,  79;  1672  is  a 
continuation  of  "  Morchard,  1672";  1681,83,  84,  85, 
88,  90,  93,  94,  96-1703;  1705-07;  1730-36;  38,  39. 
40-53;  55-58- 

Landkey. — 1663-68;  70,  71,  72  (?) ; , ,77-86,  88;  1690-92; 
1702  (?)-o6;  1730,  32,  33(?)-54-  For  1655,  5&>  58  the 
returns  of  this  parish  are  given  with  those  of  Swym- 
bridge  (see  below).  What  is  reckoned  as  "  Swymbridge, 
1733,"  may  possibly  belong  to  Landkey.  Possibly 
Swymbridge  returns  for  1693-1701  may  give  entries 
for  some  or  all  the  years  of  this  gap. 

Marldon. — 1663-64,  presentment;  65,  67-86,  90,  91,  92; 
1694- 1 706;  1730-36  ;  38-50,  51  (two  sheets) ;  52  (three) ; 
1753  (one);  55  (two);  56  (three);  58  (three). 

Morchard  Bishop's. — 1664,  65,  66,  69,  71,  72  (contains  also 
Kinnerleigh) ,  1673-80,  82,  83,  85,87,  88;  1690-1706; 
I730-I757- 

Nympton,  alias  Nymet-Bishop's. — 1663,  64,  70,  71,  73,  74, 
75  (three);  77,  79,  80;  1681,  83,  84,  86,  87,  89-1706; 
1730-58.  There  are  two  returns  marked  "  1755 " ; 
one  must  be  of  1754. 

Paignton. — Burials  from  1644  (?)  to  1658  (?)  on  one  list. 
1662-67;  70,  71,  72-79,  81,  83;  1688-91;  93-95;  98- 
1702;  04-06;  1730-36;  1738-58.  A  detached  fragment 
of  Weddings  of  1750- 1754  has  three  sheets. 

Sandford. — 1664,  65,  67,  68,  70,  71,  73,  76,  78,  80,  81  ;  1688, 
91,  93;  1698-1706;  1730-1758.  The  return  of  1754 
has  two  copies  of  Marriages,  one  belonging  to  1755. 
The  return  of  1755  shows  Baptisms  and  Burials  only. 
1756  has  two  sheets;  1757  only  Baptisms. 

Stoke  Gabriel. — 1661,  63-69:  70-79;  81-82;  1685,  87,88, 
90-1702,  06;  1732-36;  38,  39-51;  53-56,  58. 

Swymbridge. — 1661-67;  69,  70,  71,  74,  78-89;  1690-1705  ; 
I73°-54  5  I755>  56  and  58  have  returns  for  Landkey 
with  Swymbridge.  That  of  1757  gives  Swymbridge 
only.  One  marked  "  1733  "  does  not  tally.  Perhaps 
it  belongs  to  Landkey.  There  is  a  fragment  of  an 
early  return,  year  unknown. 
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Tawton  Bishop's. — 1663-67;  74,  "Arthur  Wilcock,  Vicar." 
1678,  79,  80,  all  vouched  by  "Arthur  Wilcock." 
Two  others,  years  not  shown,  vouched  by  him.  1685, 
86  and  one  (?)  year  ;  1689- 1706;  1730- 1758. 

Teignton  Bishop's. — 1662-65;  67,  68,  70-77;  79,  81,  85; 
1686,88,  one  probably;  89,  sd-  "  Xt0  Locke";  1690, 
91,  92,  94-96;  99-1704  ("sd-  Locke")  06;  1735-56, 
58.  One  for  17! J,  and  another  for  ;  and  one 
sd-  John  Everleigh,  Vicar,  between  1730  and  1757, 
probably  between  1730  and  1735. 

West  Teignmouth. — 1666,  67,  70,  74,  75,  78,  79,  80,  82, 
and  a  fragment  of  82;  1683-86;  88-98;  1700-04  (two 
which  do  not  exactly  tally) ;  1705,  06,  and  a  pre- 
sentment of  1678;  1731-45;  47-58. 

End  of  the  Bishop's  Peculiars. 

G.  Jasper  Nicholls. 

121.  Methodism  in  North  Devon. — Can  any  reader 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  Notes  and  Queries  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  History  of  Methodism  in  North  Devon,  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1871  ?  The  preface  is  signed  "  J.  G.  H., 
Barnstaple."  g-ii  p  ^)f/^  /$$  e.  H.  M. 

122.  Pannell  of  Collumpton. — Doctor  Richard  Pannell, 
of  Collumpton,  was  my  great-grandfather.  His  daughter 
Ann  married  my  grandfather  Davy.  They  had  a  family  of 
seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  My  father, 
Richard  Pannell  Davy,  was  their  second  son.  I  have  a 
crayon  portrait  of  the  doctor  in  the  orthodox  wig. 

In  the  pre-railway  days  Collumpton  was  a  very  prosperous 
town.  My  grandfather,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John 
Bowring  and  Mr.  Brown,  carried  on  an  extensive  woollen 
manufacturing  business  there,  having  four  or  five  factories 
in  and  around  the  town.  With  the  advent  of  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  railway  the  trade  of  the  town  suffered  greatly. 
Much  of  the  woollen  trade  moved  away,  some  to  Wellington 
and  Taunton,  but  more,  I  think,  to  Yorkshire.  The  busi- 
ness was  continued  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  Messrs.  Upcott, 
and  is  now  owned  by  Messrs.  Fox  Bros.,  of  Wellington. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  only  daughter  of  the 
gentleman  who  succeeded  to  Doctor  Pannell's  practice  died 
in  1909,  aged  88.  A.  J.  Davy. 
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123.  Major-General  Robert  George  Kekewich,  c.b. 
— It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Major- 
General  Kekewich  which  occurred  at  Whimple  Rectory  on 
November  5th,  1914. 

The  family  of  Kekewich,  which  has  been  settled  in  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
originally  came  from  Lancashire  and  Shropshire,  the  founder 
of  the  family  being  Sir  Piers  Kekewich;  Knight. 

The  present  head  of  the  family  is  the  well  known  Recorder 
of  Tiverton,  Mr.  Trehawke  Herbert  Kekewich,  of  Peamore, 
near  Exeter,  the  General  being  the  second  son  of  Trehawke 
Kekewich  by  his  wife  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Captain  George 
Peard,  r.n.  The  late  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  was  his  uncle, 
and  Sir  George  Kekewich,  formerly  Permanent  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  for  some  time  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Exeter,  his  half  uncle, 

Robert  George  Kekewich  was  born  at  Brampford  Speke 
17th  June,  1854,  and  was  educated  at  Marlborough.  He 
entered  the  Army  on  December  2nd,  1874,  from  the  Militia, 
being  gazetted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  old  102nd  Foot,  now 
the  1st  Battalion  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  in  a  fortnight  to  the  "  Buffs."  Very  early  in  his 
career  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  active  service,  for  he 
took  part  with  his  regiment  in  the  Perak  Expedition,  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  in  1875-76,  serving  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  operations,  and  winning  the  medal  with  clasp.  His 
admirable  qualities  of  untiring  energy,  tenacity  and  buoyancy 
of  spirit  paved  the  way  to  popularity  and  rapid  promotion, 
for  it  was  not  long  (April  10th,  1876)  before  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Adjutancy  of  his  Battalion,  which  he  held  until 
January  21st,  1884.  On  November  30th,  1883,  he  was  given 
his  Company,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster  General  on  the 
Headquarters'  Staff  in  the  Nile  Expedition  for  the  relief  of 
General  Gordon.  He  took  charge  of  the  Canadian  Voyageurs, 
who  were  specially  brought  over  to  negotiate  the  Nile  rapids, 
and  gained  so  much  distinction  that  on  the  dispersal  of  the 
Force  in  1885  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  awarded  a 
brevet  majority,  dated  June  15th,  1885,  the  medal  with  clasp, 
and  the  Khedive's  star.  He  was  immediately  given  a  Staff 
appointment  in  Egypt  as  Brigade-Major,  Frontier  Field 
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Force,  at  Assouan ;  subsequently  he  served  as  Brigade- 
Major  at  Cairo,  and  as  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant- General  of 
British  troops  he  again  won  commendation,  for,  in  the  opera- 
tions near  Suakin,  in  December,  1888,  including  the 
engagement  at  Gemaizah,  he  earned  a  further  mention  in 
despatches,  another  clasp  to  his  medal,  and  the  4th  Class  of 
the  Medjidie. 

Major  Kekewich,  although  not  a  Staff  College  officer,  was 
now,  by  virtue  of  excellent  service  in  the  field,  placed  among 
the  chosen  few  held  to  be  qualified  on  that  account  for  Staff 
appointments  in  peace  time.  Having  left  Egypt  and  attained 
promotion  to  a  substantive  majority  in  the  Royal  Inniskilling 
Fusiliers,  dated  November  12th,  1890,  he  served  for  six  years, 
from  1891  to  1897,  as  Military  Secretary  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Madras.  In  1892-3  he  served  in  Burmah,  and 
gained  the  clasp  for  Chin  Hills.  In  1897  ^e  rejoined  the  Royal 
Inniskilling  Fusiliers  as  second  in  command,  and  on  June  1st, 
1898,  was  transferred,  on  promotion  to  lieutenant-colonel,  to 
the  command  of  the  1st  Battalion  Loyal  North  Lancashire 
Regiment,  then  in  Ceylon. 

The  1st  Loyal  North  Lancashire  Regiment  was  in  Cape 
Colony  when  the  South  African  war  broke  out,  and  it  was 
entirely  due  to  Colonel  Kekewich's  foresight  that  the  Orange 
River  Bridge  was  in  the  hands  of  our  forces,  the  men  holding 
it  being  disguised  as  painters.  On  September  12th,  1899, 
Colonel  Kekewich  was  sent  from  Cape  Town  to  Kimberley. 

The  immense  responsibilities  thrown  upon  Colonel  Keke- 
wich can  well  be  imagined  ;  in  addition,  his  command  was 
rendered  much  more  difficult  by  the  presence  in  the  town 
of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  "  Kimberley  was  Rhodes  and  Rhodes 
was  Kimberley  "  was  the  usual  definition.  A  masterful  man 
like  Rhodes  chafed  under  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
him  under  military  rule,  and  it  was  not  long  before  relations 
between  Rhodes  and  Kekewich  became  so  strained  that 
Kekewich  was  compelled  to  obtain  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  authority  to  place  Rhodes  under  arrest  if  he  considered 
it  expedient  to  do  so. 

Fortunately  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  take  this 
extreme  measure.  The  siege  of  Kimberley  ended  after  an 
investment  lasting  from  the  14th  October,  1899,  to  15th 
February,  1900,  and  which  was  borne  with  gallantry  and 
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forbearance  by  all  concerned  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances of  privation  and  doubt,  and  which  owed  its  successful 
termination  to  the  organizing  abilities  of  Colonel  Kekewich, 
one  of  the  most  able  and  gallant  commanders  which  England 
has  produced,  and  one  which  the  west  country  is  proud  to 
number  amongst  her  sons. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kimberley  publicly  presented  Colonel 
Kekewich  with  a  handsome  sword  of  honour,  and  the  women 
of  the  town  made  him  a  special  gift  of  a  gold  cigarette 
case  and  two  large  rough  diamonds.  On  his  return  to 
Exeter  from  South  Africa  the  citizens  of  Exeter,  where  he 
and  his  family  are  much  beloved,  also  presented  him  with 
a  sword  of  honour.  Another  of  his  most  treasured  possessions 
was  a  framed  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  her  Majesty 
sent  him  and  which  bore  her  own  signature  and  the  date  of 
the  relief  of  Kimberley,  a  detail  which  Colonel  Kekewich 
greatly  appreciated. 

When  the  siege  of  Kimberley  was  raised  Colonel  Kekewich 
resumed  command  of  the  1st  Loyal  North  Lancashire  Regi- 
ment until  October  26th,  1900,  when  on  Major-General  (now 
Lieutenant-General)  C.  W.  H.  Douglas  being  invalided,  he 
succeeded  that  officer  in  the  command  of  the  column  for- 
merly known  as  the  gth  Brigade.  In  January,  1901,  owing 
to  an  accident,  caused  by  his  horse  falling  upon  him,  he  was 
admitted  to  hospital,  and  on  discharge  therefrom  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  district  west  of  Welverdiend, 
including  Potchefstroom  and  Klerksdorf.  It  was  while  he 
held  this  command  that  he  was  wounded  during  an  action 
at  Moedvill.  On  July  26th,  1901,  he  took  over  the  command 
of  a  mobile  column,  which  he  held  until  February  1st,  1902, 
from  which  date  until  the  termination  of  the  war  he  had  charge 
of  a  group  of  mobile  columns  in  the  Western  Transvaal. 

Lord  Kitchener's  report  on  Colonel  Kekewich  at  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  was  as  follows : — "  Brevet  Colonel 
R.  G.  Kekewich  has  throughout  this  long  campaign  main- 
tained his  high  reputation  as  a  fine  soldier  of  character, 
loyalty  and  discretion.  He  is  well  qualified  to  hold  higher 
command."  Colonel  Kekewich  received  both  the  Queen's 
and  King's  medals  with  five  clasps. 

On  August  22nd,  1902,  Colonel  Kekewich  was  promoted 
to  Major-General,  and  on  March  5th,  1904,  he  went  on  half 
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pay  and  retired  to  Devonshire  where  he  continued  to  live 
until  the  present  war  broke  out  when  he  at  once  offered  his 
services  to  the  authorities  and  was  appointed  to  command  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Army  now  being  embodied  by  Lord 
Kitchener.  Being  at  the  time  he  accepted  this  important  com- 
mand far  from  well,  the  very  heavy  and  difficult  work  brought 
on  insomnia,  and  then  a  nervous  breakdown  followed.  On 
October  5th  he  was  sent  home  to  Whimple  Rectory,  where  he 
lived  with  his  sister,  Miss  Kekewich,  on  sick  leave  by  the 
camp  doctor,  and  from  the  6th  of  October  was  for  nearly  a 
month  under  treatment  at  the  Exeter  Home  Hospital,  which 
he  left  on  October  31st  and  returned  to  his  home,  it 
being  supposed  he  was  much  recovered  in  health.  But  the 
fact  that  he  was  for  the  time  being  unable  to  serve  his 
country  in  her  time  of  great  need,  and  the  reports  of  the 
death  of  so  many  brother  officers,  weighed  very  heavily 
on  his  shattered  nerves  and  his  death  took  place  as  the 
result  of  a  gun-shot  wound  on  the  morning  of  November 
5th.  The  evidence  at  the  inquest  showed  that  he  was 
suffering  from  suppressed  gout  and  general  ill-health,  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  heart  and  much  insomnia 
brought  on  by  the  trying  work  which  his  recent  military 
appointment  necessitated.  He  was  buried  in  Exminster 
Churchyard  with  military  honours  in  the  presence  of  over  a 
thousand  officers  and  men,  and  amidst  the  expression  of  the 
deepest  sorrow  by  the  civilian  population  and  a  host  of 
personal  friends.  He  was  unmarried.  In  health  he  was  a 
man  of  buoyant  spirits,  most  unselfish  and  remarkably 
thoughtful  of  others,  a  courteous  neighbour,  loved  by  all 
who  knew  him,  rich  and  poor  alike.  He  was  generous  to 
those  in  want  and  especially  so  to  soldiers  and  their 
dependants.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  f  Buffs  "  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  H.T.-S. 

124.  Old  Glass  at  Salcombe  Regis  (VIII.,  par  85 ; 
p.  97). — The  stained  glass  shown  in  Miss  Hare's  excellent 
photograph  consists  of  remains  of  the  lights  and  tracery 
of  a  window  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  An  examination  of  the  glass  itself  would  result 
in  the  identification  of  each  fragment  of  this  interesting 
panel  as  well  as  the  deciphering  of  the  Latin  text  around 
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the  nimbi,  but  even  from  the  print  several  points  are  dis- 
cernible. The  heads  belong,  apparently,  to  three  of  the  *  nine 
choirs  of  Angels.'  Originally  clothed  in  feathers,  they 
doubtless  held  their  emblems  [the  thurible,  scroll,  crown, 
etc.],  and  occupied  the  tracery  openings  of  the  window. 
On  the  right  hand  side  there  is  a  fragment  of  one  of  the 
principal  figures,  a  saint,  now  holding  a  portion  of  the  body 
of  an  infant.  All  these  fragments  ^are  very  similar  in 
technique  to  the  contemporary  glass  at  Atherington  Church. 

There  are  also  remains  of  the  stained  white  quarry  back- 
ground, and  crown  and  fleur  de  lys  borders  of  the  original 
main  lights  which  strongly  resemble  the  well  known  fifteenth 
century  glass  at  Doddiscombsleigh. 

On  the  left  of  the  panel  is  a  portion  of  a  figure  of 
a  different  character  altogether  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and,  apparently,  dating  from  that  period,  in  which 
case  it  must  have  been  incorporated  by  the  glazier  who 
made  up  the  panel  to  its  present  dimensions  prior  to  i860. 
The  crown  and  stars  are  obviously  modern. 

Wilfred  Drake. 

125.  West  Country  Clock  and  Watch  Makers  (VII., 
p.  242 ;  par.  169). — Since  writing  my  previous  note  I  have 
come  across  clocks   by  the   following  makers : — Andrews, 

Benjamin,  St.  Austle ;  Chope,  Wm.,  Hartland  ;  Dennis,  , 

Torrington  ;  Harris,  Thomas,  Bideford ;  Lane,  J.,  Parkham  ; 

Organ,  W.,   Bideford  ;  Skerrell,   ,  Devonport ;  Squire, 

C,  Buckland  Brewer ;  Squire,  Robert,  Buckland  Brewer ; 
Trick,  Wm.,  Bideford.  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

126.  Churches  in  the  Deanery  of  Kenn — Leach. 
Mauditt  (VII.,  par.  67,  p.  102). — Marriage  Licence^  Exeter. 
1662,  March  16th,  George  Leach,  of  the  City  of  Exeter, 
Bruer,  and  Rebecca  Maudit,  of  the  same,  spinster. 

A.  J.  P.  S. 

127.  Tenants  of  Manor  of  Okehampton. — The  follow- 
ing MS.  contains  part  of  a  list  of  tenants  of  a  manor  held 
under  Okehampton  Castle.  It  is  a  parchment  roll,  measuring 
28  x  10  ins.,  the  superior  part  unfortunately  cut  off.  Perhaps 
some  reader  of  D.  &>C.  N.  &*  Q.  who  knows  the  locality  can 
identify  the  manor  and  date  the  document.    The  statistical 
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entries  are  most  puzzling,  and  a  solution  of  their  import 
would  be  gladly  welcomed.  Mr.  Wainwright,  to  whom  the 
MS.  has  been  submitted,  informs  me  that  he  has  not  met 
with  anything  similar.  Rouge-et-Noir. 
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Tennants  at  will  of  the 
Lord. 
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for  pte  of  Coulscom 
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Som  totall 
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Rent  of 
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dred of  Colridge  att  Mich- 
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S*^  p.  /  3 
128.    Fielding  in  Devon. - 
Andrew  as  Fielding's 
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Fielding,  while  staying  at 


Portrait  of  Miss  Sarah 
Sophia  Western." — In  1725 
Lyme   Regis,   became  greatly 


enamoured  of  Miss  Sarah  Andrew,  heiress  and  sole  survivor 
of  a  line  of  wealthy  and  landed  merchant  adventurers  of  that 
place.  Mr.  Andrew  Tucker,  her  guardian,  energetically 
opposed  Fielding's  advances,  and  transferred  Miss  Andrew  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Modbury  in  South  Devon,  whose 
son,  Mr.  Ambrose  Rhodes,  she  married  in  1726.  A  son  was 
born  to  them  in  1727,  who  later  resided  at  Bellair,  near 
Exeter,  and  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to 
George  III.  A  contributor  to  the  Athenceum  wrote  in  1855  : 
"  There  is  now  at  Bellair,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Exeter,  the  portrait  of  Miss  Andrew  as  Fielding's  '  Sophia 
Western.'  Bellair  belongs  to  the  Rhodes  family,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  late  George  Ambrose  Rhodes,  Fellow  of 
Caius  College,  and  formerly  physician  to  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Hospital.    He  himself  directed  my  attention  to  this 
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picture.  In  the  boardroom  of  the  above  hospital  there  is  also 
the  three-quarter  length  portrait  of  Ralph  Allen,  Esq.,  the 
1  Squire  Allworthy '  of  the  same  novel." 

The  novel  referred  to  is,  of  course,  Tom  Jones,  but  Miss 
Andrew,  as  a  fact,  was  not  the  original  of  "  Sophia  Western," 
as  we  have  Fielding's  evidence  that  the  heroine  was  drawn 
from  his  first  wife,  but  it  is  pardonable  that  Miss  Andrew 
should  have  wished  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
triumphs  of  her  quondam  lover. 

Could  any  reader  assist  me  by  telling  me  where  the  picture 
of  Miss  Andrew  now  hangs,  or  through  what  channels  it 
might  be  traced  ?  J.  Paul  de  Castro. 

129.  John  de  Mount  Vyroun,  Heceneford  (?)  (VIII., 
par.  90;  p.  103). — Is  not  this  Hessenford,  about  four  miles 
west  (by  a  little  south)  of  St.  Germans  ? 

If  the  "  s "  sound  is  given  to  the  third  letter  "  c," 
the  pronunciation  exactly  corresponds,  and  in  these  old 
names  we  must  go  mainly  by  pronunciation.  I  have  not 
access  at  the  moment  to  any  works  on  Cornwall,  but  I  have 
an  impression  that  to  this  day  the  Mill  at  Hessenford  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  village.  Wallis'  Cornwall  Register 
says  of  St.  Germans  (p.  319),  "There  was  an  ancient  Chapel 
of  St.  Wynnel's  in  this  parish,  and  also  one  at  Hessenford  "  ; 
of  same  dedication  as  the  grammar  implies. 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

130.  John  de  Mountvyron  (VIII.,  par.  90;  p.  103). — 
Hecenforde  is  probably  Hessenford,  on  the  river  Seaton, 
three  miles  west  of  St.  Germans.  A.  C. 

131.  Tiverton. — A  lawsuit  of  1789  states  that  George 
Davy,  of  Tiverton,  Attorney-at-Law,  entered  into  a  deed  of 
nth  June,  1767,  between  himself,  Sarah  Oliver,  and  Joan 
Durnsford,  to  make  satisfaction  to  Joan,  the  wife  of  John 
Sarel,  for  injury  and  abuse  received  from  Alice,  the  wife  of 
George  Davy. 

Joan  Sarel  died  16th  January,  1779,  leaving  a  will  pro- 
viding for  her  children  Robert,  Samuel  and  Jenny  Sarel. 

George  Davy  died  15th  December,  1784,  appointing 
Colman  and  others,  the  plaintiffs,  executors  of  his  will. 

G.S. 
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132.  Recollections  and  Fancies  about  Sidmouth. — 
To  commence  at  the  earliest  known  period.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  writings  of  ancient  Rome,  that  Moridunum,  a  Roman 
military  station,  was  15  miles  from  Exeter,  on  the  sea  coast ; 
this  is  the  distance  of  the  top  of  High  Peak  hill  from  Exeter, 
it  is  also  stated  that  Moridunum  was  the  same  distance  from 
Dorchester  as  High  Peak  now  is  ;  but  we  must  picture  to 
ourselves  a  very  different  coast  line  fronvthat  we  can  now  see. 
Supposing  the  camp  on  the  top  of  High  Peak  to  have  been  an 
oval,  like  the  letter  O,  only  the  line  at  the  top,  the  merest 
fraction  remains,  the  rest,  almost  the  whole  oval,  is  gone  into 
the  sea,  so  we  may  guess  the  coast  line  in  Roman  times  was 
half  a  mile  further  out  than  at  present.  I  remember  a  few 
years  ago,  being  one  of  a  party  engaged  in  the  religious 
service  of  the  C.E.T.S.  around  the  flagstaff  at  Ladram,  a 
noise  like  thunder  called  our  attention  away,  and  right  in 
sight,  on  the  western  side  of  High  Peak,  a  cloud  of  dust 
passed  away,  revealing  a  rusement  or  landslip  of  hundreds  of 
tons  from  the  cliff  into  the  sea,  now  every  trace  of  the  slip  is 
gone.  Again,  at  the  old  lime  kilns  at  Sidmouth,  now  known 
as  Jacob's  ladder,  when  I  was  a  boy  about  55  years*  ago, 
there  was  a  path  down  the  cliff,  made  by  digging  away  the 
top  and  going  west  deeper  and  deeper,  till  the  beach  was 
reached,  up  this  path  donkeys  took  Babbacombe  limestone  to 
the  kilns  on  the  cliff,  where  the  summer  or  boat  house  of 
Sea  View  now  is.  On  the  cliff  at  the  top  of  the  donkey  path, 
a  hedge  ran  along  the  edge  to  the  part  of  hedge  left  at  the 
top  or  west  of  the  cliff  field ;  at  the  eastern  end  of  this 
remaining  piece  of  hedge,  about  i860,  a  slip  of  hundreds  of 
tons  occurred,  afterwards  levelled  on  the  top,  some  distance 
down  the  cliff  face,  and  the  two  guns,  lent  by  the  government 
to  the  then  2nd  Devon  Artillery  Volunteers,  were  mounted 
there ;  now,  that  platform,  all  the  edge  eastward,  with  about 
50  feet  of  the  cliff  field  is  quite  gone  into  the  sea.  I  remember 
an  old  Sidmothian  telling  me,  about  20  years  ago,  another  old 
Sidmothian  told  him  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  remembered 
a  hurdle  being  placed  from  the  then  cliff  face  across  to  the 
top  of  Chit  Rock,  to  let  sheep  go  across  it  on  to  the  top  of 
Chit  Rock  to  graze.    I  should  put  the  date  about  140  years 


*  This  article  was  written  in  1903.— Eds. 

L 
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ago,  or  about  80  years  before  Chit  Rock  itself  was  washed 
down  in  1824.  When  the  storm  was  at  its  height,  tradition 
says  the  tide  ran  so  far  inland,  that  boats  were  taken  round 
the  corner  at  the  junction  [of  Old  Fore  St.,  High  St.  and 
Fore  St.  The  inhabitants,  finding  their  shelter  from  sea 
storms  washed  away,  had  the  sea  wall  in  front  of  the  town 
built.  Mr.  Brunei,  being  engaged  on  the  S.  Devon  Railway, 
was  asked  to  plan  a  harbour,  a  large  sum  was  subscribed,  and 
the  work  begun  by  blasting  away  Chit,  or  what  remained 
of  it;  old  Mr.  Sam.  Ware  told  me  there  was  a  ledge  five 
or  six,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  blown  up.  The  harbour 
undertaking  failed,  the  green  masonry  being  washed  down  by 
a  storm.  Blasting  the  Chit  reef,  let  the  sea  come  still  further 
in,  exposing  the  sea  front  still  more.  At  Sea  View,  Miss 
Rastrick  spent  thousands  of  pounds  in  walling  up  the  weak 
parts  of  the  cliff,  and  so  prevented  the  sea  still  further 
encroaching  there.  Tradition  says  the  river  Sid  went  round 
westward  in  front  of  the  town,  near  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Wood's  Belmont  House,  going  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Chit  Rock.  From  this  it  appears  probable  the  port  of 
Moridunum  was  situated  out  at  sea,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Chit  rocks,  where  a  headland  ran  out  on  the  rocks  that 
extend  for  a  mile  into  the  sea,  where  fishers  for  rock  whiting 
moor  their  boats.  The  houses  named  The  Beacon, 
probably  took  their  name  from  the  harbour  beacon.  The 
fort,  near  Fort  Cottage,  in  the  Fortfield,  an  unenclosed  space 
till  the  present  iron  railings  were  put  up,  probably 
commanded  the  harbour.  Mr.  Hutchinson  says  he  found  in 
the  records  of  the  parish  feoffees  frequent  mention  of  "  the 
lake,"  probably  a  backwater,  such  as  is  frequently  found  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers.  Another  curious  fact  pointing  to  the 
land  having  extended  farther  southward,  is  that  the  road  to 
Peak  Hill,  at  Peak  Cottage,  if  not  blocked  by  fencing,  would 
take  travellers  eastward  from  Otterton,  obliquely  over  the 
face  of  the  cliff  400  feet  high,  also  the  old  road  from  Otterton 
does  not  go  farther  than  the  eastern  side  of  High  Peak,  where 
it  breaks  off  over  the  cliff,  the  same  as  that  over  Peak  Hill. 

History  tells  us  that  Vespasian,  the  Roman  general  and 
Emperor,  landed  with  his  troops  at  Dover,  about  the  time  of 
Our  Saviour,  and  fought  his  way  against  the  Britons,  along 
the  coast  westward ;  that  he  twice  besieged  Exeter.   From  the 
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fact  of  his  coins  being  found  washed  up  on  the  beach  here,  it  is 
probable  that  he  made  Moridunum  the  base  of  his  military 
operations  against  Exeter,  the  port  of  Moridunum  being  filled 
with  Roman  galleys.  The  civilized  miners  and  traders  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  who  centuries  before  had  had  intercourse  with 
foreign  traders,  could  have  been  no  mean  opponents  to  the 
troops  of  Vespasian.  The  coin  of  Baktria,  an  Asiatic  country, 
near  the  caravan  route  to  India,  may  have  been  brought  here 
by  some  Phoenician  trader. 

Next  comes  the  change  of  name  from  Moridunum  to 
Sidmouth.  We  know  that  soon  after  Vespasian's  time,  the 
first  disciples  of  Christ,  following  their  Divine  Master's 
commands,  carried  His  message  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
then  known  world ;  it  is  probable  that  the  cause  which 
changed  the  name  to  Sidmouth,  was  the  same  that  gave  the 
name  to  St.  Albans,  St.  Austell,  St.  Cuthbert,  and  many  other 
towns  and  villages  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  that  the 
holy  man,  St.  Sid,  who  lived  and  was  buried  at  Sidbury,  gave 
his  name  to  Sidmouth,  a  man  so  good  and  holy  that  in  after 
years,  the  land  from  the  Sid  river  to  the  river  Otter,  then  one 
division  or  parish,  was  given  up  entirely  to  pious  and  religious 
purposes. 

There  was  a  considerable  import  of  heavy  goods,  such  as 
foreign  timber,  coal,  slate,  and  stone,  to  comparatively  recent 
times ;  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  half-a-dozen  coasting 
vessels  moored  in  the  roadstead,  being  unloaded  here,  in  my 
time.  I  also  saw  the  last  sea-going  vessel  built  here  lying  on 
the  stocks,  in  what  is  now  Miller  and  Lilley's  Beach  Yard. 

Ellis  T.  Selleck. 

133.  Topsham  Privateer  King  George  (VIII.,  par.  19  ; 
p.  19). — The  following  additional  particulars  concerning 
privateers  gleaned  from  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers, 
Domestic  Series,  and  Gentleman's  Magazine,  may  be  of  interest. 
The  State  Papers  are  full  of  very  valuable  information  with 
regard  to  Topsham,  a  town  of  great  interest,  sadly  in  want 
of  an  historian. 

During  the  Stuart  period  especially,  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  the  Navy,  the  channel  swarmed  with  pirates,  and  as  the 
Government  did  not  appear  able  to  give  any  assistance  to 
the  merchants  and  Corporations  who  were  always  appealing 
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for  protection,  commissions  were  issued  under  the  seal  of  the 
Lord  Admiral  for  the  "  apprehension  of  such  Piratts  as  doe 
daily  comitt  grevious  Robberyes  uppon  the  Marchantes  of 
this  Kingdome." 

Warrants  for  Issuing  Letters  of  Marque. 

Name  of  Ship.         Tons.  Capt.  or  Master. 

Mary  Margaret      60   The  Owner 


Year 
1626 
May 
July 
1627 
Jan. 


Owners  of  Ships. 

Daniel  Vasse,  alias\ 
6  Jesse  / 

25  Andrew  Fulford        John  and  Margaret 


Henry  Batteshill 
and  others 
May  16     Allen  Penny  and  *i 
others  J 
May  28     George  Crosse, 

Gilbert  Sweete  Y 
and  others  J 
Oct.  12    Capt.  William  Cary 
1628  Barnard  Drake 

April  21        and  others 
Aug.  14    Sir  John  Drake  \ 
and  others  / 
Dec.   6    Hugh  Crocker,  of  \ 
Exeter,  &  others  / 

1629. 

Feb.  11    George  Tanner,  \ 
William  Lee  and  J- 
others  / 
Mar.  14    Henry  Batteshill 
and  others 

1630 

Feb.  20   William  Drake 

and  others 
Mar.    4    Ralph  Langley,  ] 
Henry  Taylor  r 
and  others  J 
Aug.    5    George  Martin  \ 
and  others  / 

1626. 
Aug.  19th. 
Ash. 


Mary  Margaret 

Thunder 
George 


150  Andrew  Fulford 
70   John  Nutt 


160 
30 


Not  stated 
Not  stated 


Willing  Mind       160   George  Crosse 


William 
Drake 

Margaret 
Speedwell 
Refuge 
Her  Pinnace 


Fellowship 
Unicorn 

Margaret 

Elizabeth 

Speedwell 
Violet 


30 
not 
stated 
90 

35 
100 
40 


120 


Richard  Dutton 
Barnard  Drake 

Ed.  Crosse 
Not  stated 


140 


Will  Jarman 
Will  Showers 


80   Not  stated 


100   Not  stated 


80 
40 


John  Venner 
Robert  Babb 


-Sir  John  Drake  to  Nicholas 


Sends  account  of 


the  business  of  the  Dutch  skipper,  and  an  inventory 
of  the  Duke's  part  of  the  goods.  Desires  warrant 
for  their  sale — Incloses — 

Edward  Drake  and  John  Drake  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.     The  Ambassador  of  the  States  had 
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complained  of  the  capture  of  a  ship  of  Rotterdam, 
Capt.  Ewart  Jannson.  The  ship  had  her  lading  from 
Norton,  and  was  bound  for  "  the  Matharyes."  The 
skipper  had  not  been  imprisoned. 

Inventory  before-mentioned  being  part  of  the  goods 
of  the  St.  Andrew ,  brought  into  Topsham,  by  Capt. 
Crosse.  r 

Aug.  18th. 

Exeter. — Simon  Snowe,  and  four  others  to  Thos.  Pengelly. 
Many  persons  are  ready  to  depose  that  the  Dutch 
skipper  was  restrained  (by  Capt.  Crosse).  Since  the 
skipper's  departure  his  goods  have  been  divided,  and 
Mr.  Drake  and  his  sons  have  bought  the  men's  shares 
at  low  rates. 

Dec.  28th. — Thos.  Wyan  to  Nicholas   .     Capt.  Daniel 

Vasse  had  brought  into  Axeholme  a  prize  laden  with 
corn.  Sends  him  to  Nicholas  to  name  Commissioners 
to  protect  the  Duke's  interests. 

1627. 

Oct.  nth. — Inventories,  by  Sir  John  Drake,  of  the  Duke's 
tenth  out  of  the  St.  Christopher,  the  St.  Anthony  of 
Penecha,  and  the  Trinity  of  Viana,  brought  into 
Bristol,  and  the  Mary  of  Ouldron,  the  Blue  Pigeon,  and 
the  Amity,  brought  into  Topsham. 

Feb.,  1628. 

Exeter. — William  Kift  to  Nicholas.  Two  prizes  brought  into 
Topsham,  one  by  Capt.  Nutt,  a  Portugal  ship,  laden 
with  sugar  and  treasure,  reported  to  be  worth  ^10,000 ; 
the  other  a  Frenchman,  laden  with  fish,  taken  by 
Capt.  Wm.  Cary.  Irregular  examination  taken  by  the 
Mayor  of  Exeter  and  Walter  Sainthill,  a  notary, 
without  authority  from  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  If 
seconded  by  Nicholas,  Kift  will  make  the  Mayor  and 
his  notary  repent  what  they  have  done. 

1630. 

Nov.  4th. — Affidavit  of  John  Williams,  of  Topsham,  mariner, 
that  Mr.  Richards,  of  Exeter,  was  owner  of  the 
Virgin,  whereof  Edward  Limbery  was  master,  laden 
with  corn  for  Limerick  or  Galway,  but  was  taken 
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between  the  Lizard  and  the  Land's  End  by  a  ship 
of  the  Governor  of  Brest,  and  carried  into  that  harbour. 

1644. 

Aug.  19th. — Deposition  on  oath  of  Hugh  Sowdon,  of 
London,  merchant,  as  to  the  goods  taken  on  board 
the  ship  Baytree,  of  Topsham,  which  were  the  pro- 
perty of  Roger  Skynner,  merchant,  of  Chulmleigh, 
Devon. 

1645-6. 

March  20th. — Petition  of  Richard  Crossing,  late  of  Exeter, 
merchant,  to  the  Committee  (for  prize  goods).  Some 
time  since  he  had  thirteen  ballets  of  canvas  taken  in 
the  William,  of  Topsham,  and  carried  into  Ply- 
mouth. At  the  time  he  conceived  these  had  been  taken 
by  a  private  man-of-war,  but  by  late  information  finds 
they  were  taken  by  the  Warwick  frigate,  and  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  realizing  £111  19s.  3d. 
Prays  permission  to  add  this  to  his  former  account  of 
losses  which  has  been  examined. 

1656. 

June  26th. — Petition  of  John  Mallack,  merchant,  to  the  Pro- 
tector and  Council.  The  Governor  of  Nantes  having 
lately  defended  me  from  a  Dunkirk  privateer,  so  that 
I  and  my  goods  came  home  safe,  I  wish  in  return  to 
send  him  a  horse  by  the  Exeter  Merchant,  bound 
for  St.  Malo,  and  beg  your  warrant  to  the  Customer* 
of  Topsham  for  it. 

Warrants  of  the  Protector  and  Council. 

License  for  John  Mallack  to  export  one  horse  from 
Topsham. 

1659. 

March  30th. 

Bramble,  Weymouth  Rids. — Capt.  Cornelius  to  the  Admiralty 
Commissioners.  On  the  26th  inst.  I  chased  between 
Portland  and  Lyme  two  small  Ostenders,  who  had 
that  morning  taken  a  vessel  of  Topsham  and  put  one 
of  Christchurch  ashore  ;  but  I  perceiving  them,  they 
had  not  the  time  to  plunder  or  get  her  off.  That  which 
was  forced  on  shore  has  been  brought  into  Weymouth 


*  Customer-Collector  of  Customs. 
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by  her  own  company,  but  they  took  all  the  men  out 
of  the  other,  and  left  her  sailing  towards  the  shore, 
and  a  small  boat  came  out  of  Lyme  and  carried  her 
into  the  harbour.  To  make  their  escape,  one  tacked 
to  the  west,  and  the  other  to  the  east,  so  that  I  could 
not  surprise  them  both,  but  the  one  I  have  taken  I 
have  delivered  to  Capt.  Ply,  of  Weymouth,  and  her 
Commander  and  company  are  now  in  Dorchester  Gaol. 

1659. 

July  18th.— From  Capt.  Hy.  Hatsell,  Brent,  to  Robt. 
Blackburne.  Is  with  his  troop  by  order  of  the  Council 
of  State,  but  has  written  to  Plymouth  that  the  first 
frigate  that  comes  into  the  road  shall  stay  for  orders 
to  convoy  the  vessels  from  Topsham  to  Newhaven, 
will  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  at  Exeter. 

Aug.  27th. — Capt.  Lamb  Cornelius,  Bramble,  Portland  Head, 
to  Admiralty  Commissioners.  Has  received  their 
orders,  and  with  the  Lark  will  convoy  all  vessels  of 
Topsham,  Lyme  and  Weymouth  bound  to  St.  Malo. 

Sept.  1 6th. — Still  unable  to  obey  instructions,  before  convoys 
could  come  out  was  forced  by  a  storm  into  Portland 
Road. 

1660. 

April  24th. — From  Mich.  Oke,  John  Ballame,  and  John  Tucker, 
Rotterdam,  to  Admiralty  Commissioners.  Ask  for  a 
convoy  for  their  ships  richly  laden,  and  bound  for 
Poole,  Lyme  and  Topsham,  as  they  are  tied  by  their 
merchants  not  to  sail  without,  the  danger  being  so  great. 

1667. 

Lyme. — Ant.  Thorold  to  Hickes.  The  Mary,  of  Lyme,  which 
left  Morlaix  a  week  ago,  was  separated  from  the  com- 
pany of  some  Topsham  men  and  others,  and  there 
is  fear  of  her  safety. 

1668, — A  small  Topsham  vessel  has  arrived  from  the  Straits, 
the  captain  of  which  was  called  on  board  M .  de  Beaufort, 
about  40  leagues  off  the  North  Cape,  where  he  was 
cruizing. 

June  12th. 

Barnstaple. — The  Swan,  of  Topsham,  has  arrived  from  Rotter- 
dam laden  with  Rhenish  wines. 
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July  29th. 

Lyme. — Hears  by  the  Margaret,  of  Topsham,  from  Crossick, 
that  the  French  are  increasing  their  ships  of  war. 

The  Monmouth,  Lizard. — Sir  Thos.  Allin  to  Williamson.  On 
fhe  13th  we  spoke  with  John  Lucas,  of  Apsom  (Topsham), 
bound  to  Milford  for  coals.  He  had  been  boarded  by 
an  Ostender  of  six  guns,  with  white  colours.  She  took 
£30  in  money  and  clothes,  and  other  goods  worth 
^"30  more. 

Nov.  2nd. 

Weymouth. — John  Pocock  to  Hickes.  A  vessel  from  Portugal 
reports,  that  the  next  day  after  she  put  to  sea,  she  was 
chased  by  four  Sally  men-of-war  for  several  hours, 
and  would  have  been  taken  had  not  the  wind  favoured 
her.  She  escaped  into  Villa  Nova,  where  a  boat  came 
out  to  pilot  her  over  the  bar,  when  four  men-of-war 
came  close  up  and  there  lay  muzzled  for  some  time, 
and  then  stood  to  sea.  They  took  a  small  vessel  of 
Topsham  four  days  before,  but  the  men  escaped  in 
their  boats  to  Villa  Nova. 

Nov.  30th.— An  Apsom  man  from  St.  Lucar  with  sherry, 
wines  and  fruit,  was  dogged  a  whole  night  by  a  Sally 
man-of-war,  having  a  great  Dutch  prize  in  custody, 
but  receiving  two  or  three  guns  from  the  Apsom  man 
she  bore  away. 

Falmouth. — Arrival  of  Francis,  of  Topsham,  from  St.  Lucar, 
with  wines  and  salt. 

1669.  Aug.  nth. 

Falmouth. — The  Sea  Flower,  of  Apsom,  has  come  in  from 
Crossic  with  salt,  a  small  vessel  supposed  to  be  a 
Turkish  man-of-war,  or  a  pirate,  gave  her  chase  off 
the  Lizard. 

Pendennis. — A  vessel  from  New  York  has  come  in  laden 
with  Virginian  tobacco,  the  master,  John  Lucas,  of 
Topsham,  bound  for  Amsterdam,  gives  a  good  account 
of  the  place  whence  he  comes,  whereof  Col.  Fras. 
Lovelace  is  the  Governor. 

1670.  Feb.  13th. 

Falmouth. — The  Sarah,  of  Topsham,  and  Nicholas,  of  Dart- 
mouth, both  bound  for  Newfoundland,  have  come  in. 
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Lyme. — Ant.  Thorold  to  Hickes.  The  Providence,  of  Top- 
sham,  from  the  Canaries,  has  put  in  by  contrary  winds. 
She  was  long  at  sea,  but  meeting  with  a  Frenchman 
was  happily  supplied.  She  left  Capt.  Gardiner  and 
several  others  loading,  and  came  out  in  the  company 
of  Capt.  Tracey,  whom  he  lost  at  sea. 

Apr.  13th. 

Falmouth. — Thos.  Holden  to  Hickes.  The  Dauphin,  of 
Dunkirk,  sailed  with  cigars  and  elephant's  teeth,  and 
the  John,  of  Topsham,  with  tobacco,  for  Holland. 

Sept.  1 2th. 

Falmouth. — Thos.  Holden  to  Hickes  . 

The  Providence,  of  Apsom,  bound  for  Ireland,  and 
thence  to  the  Madeiras,  with  several  others  bound  for 
France  have  sailed  ;  the  Mermaid  and  two  others  of 
Nantes,  from  Rouen  bound  home,  have  come  in. 
They  met  nine  or  ten  great  Flemish  vessels  at  sea, 
bound  for  the  vintage  of  Bordeaux. 

Ships  taken  from,  and  other  damage  done  to  the  English,  by 
the  Spaniards  and  French. 

Ship.         Master.  Where  carried. 

1742.  Mch.  22nd.    Sagoe.    Tucker,  Topsham  to 

Barbadoes.  Bilboa 
Apl.  29th.      Ann.     Follett,  Topsham  to 

Newfoundland.      St.  Sebastian 

1743.  May  17th.  Ann  and  Reed,  Topsham  and 

Mary.       Madeira  to  Mary- 
land. St.  Sebastian 

1744.  Jany«  18th.  A  vessel  of  Topsham,  laden 

with  bucallo,  sent  into  a 

port  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 

Jany.  26th.  St.  Peter,  of  Topsham,  from 
Gibraltar  for  London,  taken 
by  the  Begonia.  Bilboa 

Mch.  16th.  The  Revival  brig,  Capt.  Ball, 
from  Topsham,  for  Madeira 
and  Carolina,  laden  with 
corn ;  taken  off  Madeira.  Canaries 
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Mch.  1 6th  ,  Capt.   Wood,  from 

Topsham,  for  Sunderland,  taken  by 

a  French  privateer  and  taken  into  Dunkirk 

1746. 

April. — The  Delight,  Woolcomb,  from  London  for  Exeter, 
taken  near  Exmouth  by  a  French  privateer. 

July. — Greyhound,  privateer  of  Topsham,  taken  by  the  Nominoe, 
privateer  of  St.  Maloes,  20  guns  and  500  men,  and 
carried  into  Morlaix. 

Aug. — The  William  and  Betty,  Read,  both  from  Milford  for 
Topsham,  carried  into  Morlaix. 

Sept. — A  French  sloop  of  100  tons,  with  250  casks  of  flour, 
seized  by  eight  of  the  Tryal  privateersmen,  who  had 
escaped  out  of  prison  at  Rochelle,  by  letting  themselves 
down  the  Castle  wall  with  a  rope.  They  boarded 
her  with  their  knives  only,  and  drove  six  Frenchmen 
under  deck,  then  cut  her  cable,  hoisted  sail,  and  put 
the  Frenchmen  on  board  their  boat,  and  brought  the 
vessel  to  Topsham. 

Nov. — The  Restoration,  of  Topsham,  Tinkam  for  London, 
with  bale  goods  and  oats,  taken  three  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  Beachy  as  he  lay  at  anchor  to  stop  the 
tide  of  ebb,  by  the  Syren,  a  French  privateer,  of  14 
carriage  and  14  swivel  guns. 

Dec. — The  Swallow,  Moggridge,  from  Newfoundland  for 
Dartmouth,  carried  into  St.  Sebastian. 

The  petitions  in  the  "  Litany  "  had  a  very  real  significance 
in  those  days,  "  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  preserve  all  that 
travel  by  land  or  by  water  .  .  .  ,  and  to  shew  Thy 
pity  upon  all  prisoners  and  captives,"  and  must  have  been 
put  up  from  the  heart  in  all  the  congregations  of  our  sea- 
port towns.  G.  T.  Windyer  Morris. 

134.  Defaulters  at  Bishops  Tawton. — "  Whereas  by 
a  Complaint  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hanmer,  I  am 
informed,  that  at  the  time  of  his  removeall  from  Bishops 
Tawton,  Certein  tithes  were  due  to  him  from  the  persons 
whose  names  are  hereunto  subjoyned  and  from  some  others 
of  that  parish,  wch  tithes  (notwithstanding  the  frequent 
demands  of  them)  are  still  behind  and  unpaid :  And  whereas 
the  said  Mr.  Hanmer,  being  desirous  to  prevent  the  troubling 
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of  the  said  persons,  hath  addressed  himself  to  me,  requesting 
my  help  and  assistance  to  that  purpose :  These  are  therefore, 
to  desire  the  persons  hereafter  named  &  all  others  Concerned 
as  they  are,  forthwith  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  said  Mr. 
Hanmer  in  his  just  demands.  Withall  to  admonish  them, 
that  if  they  shall  delay  to  doe  it,  such  a  course  will  speedily 
be  taken  against  them,  as  will  be  vexy  much  to  their  pre- 
judice. And  that,  as  their  performance  of  their  duty,  in 
doeing  right  to  Mr.  Hanmer,  upon  this  my  brotherly  desire 
and  admonition,  shall  be  now  taken  by  me,  as  an  act  of 
kindness  and  respect;  So  allso,  if  this  intreaty  shall  be 
despised,  and  they  shall  persist  (Contrary  to  the  lawe  of 
God  and  of  this  Kdome)  to  deteine  his  dues  from  him,  I 
shall  thinke  myself  obliged  in  all  just  &  legall  wayes  to 
discountenance  them,  by  takeing  care  (within  the  Compass  of 
my  jurisdiction)  that  the  lawes  be  strictly  executed  upon 
them,  when  that  shall  be  required.  In  witness  whereof  I 
have  hereunto  sett  my  hand  &  private  seale.  Dated  at 
Barstaple  Septemb.  13,  1665. 

Seth  II    L.S.     )]  Exon. 


George  Britton  pb  Nicholas  Laramor  ab 

For  William  Babbage  ab  Widow  Warren 

John  Rogers  William  Nichols  p 

William  Rogers  pn  William  Mayer  p 

Thomas  Torr  an  And  others  of  the  parish 

George  May  p  of  Tawton  Bp.  in  the 

Diocese  of  Exon: 
The  above  is  a  copy  of  a  document  now  in  the  Exeter 
City  Library.  It  bears  the  signature  and  seal  of  Seth  Ward, 
Bishop  of  Exeter  1662  to  1667.  It  was  recently  discovered 
pasted  in  a  copy  of  Oliver's  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter, 
On  the  back  is  written  :  "  This  curious  paper  was  found  at 
Poundsford  by  Mr.  Cave  soon  after  my  father's  death. 

C.  N.  Welman." 
Can  any  reader  offer  an  explanation  of  the  letters  pb  and 
aft  which  follow  some  of  the  names  ?    It  is  possible  that  pb 
should  be  read  xb.  p  ■  ( f  i  H.  Tapley-Soper. 

135.  Glanville  Family  (VIII.,  par.  114;  p.  127). — An 
exhaustive  pedigree  of  the  Glanvill,  Glanville,  or  Glanvil 
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family,  was  worked  out  by  Mr.  W.  U.  S.  Glanville- Richards, 
and  published*  :  and  I  think  your  querist  would  find  all  he 
seems  to  wish  regarding  his  descent  in  the  tables  and 
letterpress  of  that  work.  There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  there  ought  to  be  one  in  the  Plymouth  and 
Exeter  municipal  libraries.  The  Glanvills  of  Catchfvenck 
(3!  miles  west  from  St.  Germans)  were,  as  your  correspondent 
thinks,  closely  related  to  the  Tavistock  family  ;  and  also  to 
the  Glanvilles  of  Broadhinton,  in  Wiltshire,  and  Wootton 
Glanville  or  Glanvilles  Wootton  in  Dorset.  I  have  certified 
copies  of  the  period  of  the  wills  of  Sir  John  Glanvill  and 
John  Glanvill  in  my  possession,  and  the  family  mourning  ring 
in  memory  of  John  Glanvill,  of  Plymouth,  who  died  in  1780 — 
my  great-grandfather.  B.  Glanvill  Corney. 

136.  Two  North  Devon  Notes. — Wooda  Bay  and 
Saunton. — Overlooking  Swymbridge,  near  Barnstaple,  is  a 
bold  green  hill  with  a  head  tonsured  like  a  monk's.  It  is 
called  "  Hooda,"  "  Ooda,"  or  "  WTooda."  Near  Lynton,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  a  bay  called  "  Woody."  Formerly  this 
was  written  "Wooda."  Why  not  now?  The  presence  of 
trees  there  may  be  only  a  "  circumstance,"  as  Americans  say. 
In  the  UnderclifF  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Ventnor,  there  is 
also  a  bay  called  "  Woody,"  and  this  has  no  tree  whatever, 
the  place  being  exposed  to  gales  from  between  S.E.  and  S.W. 
Probably  the  name  was  originally  "  Wooda,"  as  in  North 
Devon.  I  will  not  now  refer  to  the  time-honoured  and 
much-mentioned  name  of  Woden. 

Near  Barnstaple,  also,  are  a  village  called  "  Braunton  '* 
and  a  bleak  sea-side  hamlet  known  as  "  Saunton."  The 
name  of  the  latter  has  been  altered  by  some  daring  individuals 
to  "  Santon "  (Sand-Town)  on  the  evidence  of  the  dunes  in 

*  Our  correspondent  refers  to  "Pedigree  of  the  Norman  family  of 
Glanville  ....  from  1050  to  1870,  copied  from  an  ancient  MS.  pedigree 
of  the  family  to  1600,  with  additions,  &c."  ?  1880  [British  Museum  Press 
Mark  1856,  d.  1  (24)]  and  "  Records  of  the  Anglo-Norman  House  of 
Glanville,  1050  to  1880."    1882  [B.M.  Press  Mark  9915,  de  3]. 

A  copy  of  the  latter  work  can  be  consulted  at  the  Exeter  City  Library  : 
Press  Mark  R.  The  matter  contained  in  this  volume  appears 

to  have  first  been  contributed  to  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica.  A 
complete  set  of  this  valuable  publication  is  also  available  at  the  Exeter 
City  Library,  Press  Mark  R.  mUtrS'— Eds. 
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the  vicinity.  If  "  Braunton  "  be  derived  from  Saint  Brannock 
(the  holy  man  to  whom  the  church  has  been  dedicated),  why 
not  alter  the  name  to  "  Branton "  ?  This  rhymes  with 
"  Santon  " — a  fact  which  will  be  appreciated  by  the  local 
poets.  7og   Edward  G.  Aldridge,  F.R.Met.Soc,  &c. 

137.  The  Authoress  of  "  The  Heir  of  Beech  Hall 
and  other  Tales." — In  Seaton  Churchyard  is  a  tombstone 
inscribed  : —  Sophia  Catherine  Nicpll, 

Born   February   14th,  1795, 
Died  June  24th,  1878. 

This  lady  was  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Parsons,  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Newham,  Gloucester, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Parsons,  of  Cirencester, 
Gloucester.  She  was  the  wife  of  Alexander  Nicoll,  d.d., 
Canon  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  1822-8 ;  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 
He  was  son  of  John  Nicoll,  of  Monymusk,  Aberdeen,  gent., 
and  matriculated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  7th  Dec,  1807, 
aged  14;  B.A.,  1811  ;  M.A.,  1814;  D.C.L.,  1822.  He  died 
25th  September,  1828,  aged  36,  and  was  buried  October  2nd 
at  Christchurch,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  ante-chapel  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  following  entries  of  Baptisms  are  from  the  Registers 
of  Christchurch  Cathedral : — 

1825.    May  24,  Catherine  Maria,  daughter  of  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Nicoll,  ll.d.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
Canon  of  this  Church,  and  Sophia  Catherine,  his  wife. 
1827.    November  14,  Sophia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alexander 

and  Sophia  Catherine  Nicoll,  Canon. 
1829.  June  1,  Mary  Alexandrina,  daughter  of  Alexander 
and  Sophia  Catherine  Nicoll,  late  Canon. 
Of  these  daughters  the  second,  Sophia  Elizabeth,  married 
John  Land  Rookes,  of  Sidmouth  (died  at  Seaton  20th  May, 
1867,  aged  53,  M.I.  Seaton  Churchyard),  and  lived  during 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  some  twenty  years  or 
more  at  4,  Violet  Row,  Seaton.  She  was  the  authoress  of 
The  Heir  of  Beech  Hall  and  other  Tales,  printed  at  the  Devon 
Weekly  Times  Office,  Exeter,  1868.  Amongst  the  tales  is 
"  AJ^ej*ejid__giJBoj^^  Soon  after  the  death  of  her 

mother,  Mrs.  Rookes,  with  her  family,  left  Seaton.  , 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 
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138.  MS.  History  of  Helston. — I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  whereabouts  of  a  volume  of  collections  towards  a 
History  of  Helston  by  Francis  James,  of  Helston,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Revd.  Edmund  Boger,  of  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark.  J.  H.  R. 

139.  Succession  of  Vicars  of  Mevagissey,  Cornwall. — 
Church  of  Lammorck,  i.e.  Mevagissey,  dedicated  8  Oct.,  1259. 

Master  Thomas  occurs  as  Rector,  20  April,  1329. 

Sir  William  Penhal,  30  Oct.,  1330. 

Sir  Richard  de  Nansvygan,*  25  May,  1349. 

William  Bealde. 

Thomas  Nahillyn,  23  July,  1400. 

James  Lamledyr,  18  Oct.,  1400. 

Sir  Paul  Stephyn. 

Sir  Richard  Trelees,  1420. 

Sir  Richard  Susanne,  1427. 

Sir  William  Awyn. 

Sir  Richard  Halls,  1505. 

Sir  Henry  Shepherd,  1512. 

Walter  Bovye,  1 558. 

Sir  John  Sandar,  1 560. 

John  Spyne,  1570. 

John  Walker,  M.A.,  1577. 

John  Pauson,  1589. 

Richard  Johnson. 

t  Richard  Carpenter,  B.A.,  1601. 

Richard  Osbourne,  1602. 

I  William  Trennick,  B.A.,  5  Mar.,  1606-7. 
§  William  Puttman. 

II  William  Trennick,  8  Jan.,  1660- 1. 
||William  Drinkewater,  M.A.,  1677. 

David  Lawrence,  1683. 
Thomas  Wolrige,  1709. 


*  That  is  Nancevean.         f  Bibl.  Cornub.,  pp.  63,  1115. 
X Jewer  s  Heraldic  Church  Notes,  p.  164-5. 

§  Preb.  Hingeston-Randolph,  in  his  Dr.  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  says  Wm.  Puttram. 
^  Coll .  Cornub. ,  1065. 
||  Jevver's  Heraldic  Church  Notes,  203,  208. 
**  Jevver's  Heraldic  Church  Notes,  p.  204,  208. 
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*Thomas  Wolrige,  M.A.,  1722. 

t Ambrose  Thomson,  LL.B.,  1737. 

^Jonathan  Baron,  M.A.,  27  June,  1755. 

§Philip  Lyne,  LL.D.,  1771. 

John  Arscott,  M.A.,  1824. 

^Frederick  Carlyon,  B.A.,  20  Jan.,  1846. 

|| William  J.  Alban,  M.A.,  1849. 

Ralph  J.  Coward,  M.A.,  1862. 

**Henry  Algernon  Baumgartner,  M.A.,  1867.  * 

tfWilliam  James  Mitchell  Young,  M.A.,  24  Jan.,  1882. 

J I  Edward  Mann  Perry,  1889. 

E.  D.  Tilson  Morgan,  B.A.  &  L.Th.,  1908. 

M.  and  R. 

140.  King  Family. — King,  John,  of  Plymouth,  married, 
May  12th,  1644,  at  All  Hallow's,  Goldsmith  Street,  Exeter 
(parish  register),  Marie,  born  1615,  youngest  daughter  of 
Tobias  Potter,  of  Iddesleigh,  who  was  the  son  of  George 
Potter,  of  Broadhemberie  (Devon). 

Mary,  daughter  of  John  King,  of  Dartington,  married, 
circa  1728,  John  Pulling,  who,  in  his  will  of  1738,  is  described 
as  of  Staverton,  yeoman.  John  King  so  referred  to  died 
at  the  age  of  93,  but  where  is  unknown ;  he  does  not  appear 
in  the  Dartington  Register  nor  in  that  of  Berry  Pomeroy. 

Peter  King,  first  Lord  King,  son  of  James  King,  grocer 
and  drysalter,  of  Exeter,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  Locke, 
born  in  Exeter,  1669. 

I  want  to  discover  the  ancestors  of  Mary  King,  and 
whether  John  King,  her  father,  came  from  the  Exeter  or 
from  the  Plymouth  family.  Alexander  Pulling. 

141.  Rural  Deans  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter. — 
Considering  the  importance  of  the  office  of  Rural  Dean,  it  is 

*  Jewer's  Heraldic  Church  Notes,  p.  195.     f  See  Coll.  Cornub.,  p.  986. 

X  See  Coll.  Cornub.,  p.  53  ;  Bibl.  Corn.,  1051  < 

§  Bibl.  Cornub.,  330. 

Wallis,  in  the  Cornwall  Register,  says  that  E.  Carlyon  succeeded 
Arscott  prior  to  F.  Carlyon.  Edward  Carlyon  was,  however,  only  la 
curate  employed  by  Vicar  Arscott  in  his  later  years. 

||  Coll.  Cornub.,  p.  28  ;  Bibl.  Cornub.,  p.  979 ;  d.  17/5/1862. 

**  Coll.  Cornub.,  p.  59. 

ft  Coll.  Cornub.,  pp.  1316,  1900, 

XXColl.  Cornub.,  p.  721. 
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curious  that  very  few,  if  any,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
maintain  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  holders  of  this  office. 
A  pamphlet  is  now  published  containing  the  names  of  the 
Rural  Deans  of  the  Kenn  Deanery  since  1665,  with  some  of 
those  of  the  old  Dunsford  Deanery,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
something  similar  may  be  done  in  the  other  Deaneries  in 
the  Diocese.  Henry  H.  Courtenay. 

142.    Vicars  of  St.  Just-in-Penwith,  Cornwall  : 
Richard  Beaupre  (de  Bello  Prato),  died  3  Jan.,  1334. 
Henry  Marsley  instituted  20  April,  1334. 
Walter  Botreaux,  collated  by  Bp.  Grandisson,  12  Nov.,  1340* 
Reginald  of  St.  Austle  instituted  27  May,  1349. 
John  Carbons  admitted  8  Oct.,  1364. 

John  Clerk.  He  exchanged  for  St.  Uny,  Lelant,  with 
Thomas  de  Lamauva,  on  Sept.  25,  1393. 

Nicholas  Harry,  on  whose  death  John  Cunegg  was  admitted 
19  June,  1427. 

Richard  Bahon,  on  whose  death  John  RafFe  was  admitted 
27  May,  1479. 

John  Luky,  on  whose  death  Benedict  Tregoos  was  admitted 
15  May,  1492. 

William  Trelect,  on  whose  death  Thomas  Vivyan,  junior, 

was  admitted  15  Feb.,  1547. 
Bennet  Lathon  admitted  by  Bp.  Turbeville,  18  May,  1557. 
William  Drake  was  instituted  4  April,  1582. 
Amos  Mason  was  instituted  30  March,  1636. 
James  Millett  was  admitted  July,  1678. 
William  Borlase  was  admitted  22  May,  1732. 
George  Pender  Scobell  succeeded  2  Nov.,  1772. 
Thomas  Nankivel  was  instituted  29  July,  1814. 
John  Buller  was  admitted  14  Nov.,  1825. 
George  Cornelius  Gorham  admitted  26  Feb.,  1846. 
William  Spranger  White  instituted  1850. 
George  Hadow  instituted  1855.    Died  19  March,  1892. 
J.  R.  McDowell  instituted  1867. 

Henry  S.  Fagan  instituted  1870.    Died  21  Jan.,  1890. 
John  Andrewes  Reeve  instituted  1  June,  1882. 
George  Brereton  Hooper  instituted  21  Nov.,  1892. 
Thomas  Taylor  instituted  23  Oct.,  1900. 

Wm.  Maxwell  Batten. 
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143.  Remains  of  an  Ancient  Building  in  Exeter. — 
An  ancient  building  in  Exeter,  long  disguised  under  its 
adaptation  to  modern  domestic  purposes,  has  lately  become 
a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  local  interest,  and  it  may  well 
claim  the  attention  of  a  wider  circle  of  archaeologists ;  there- 
fore a  fuller  account  of  it  than  has  yet  appeared  may  be 
welcome  to  the  readers  of  D.  &»C.N.  &  Q.,  and  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,*  with  the  measurements,  may  help  to 
throw  light  on  some  doubtful  points  connected  with  it. 

At  a  part  of  King  Street,  in  the  "West  Quarter"  of 
Exeter,  a  clearance  was  lately  begun  by  the  City  Council 
of  several  very  dilapidated  old  dwelling-houses,  with  the 
object  of  opening  out  a  small  square  as  a  breathing-space 
for  this  very  crowded  district.  Among  the  houses  marked 
for  destruction  was  that  at  the  junction  of  Preston  Street 
with  King  Street.  It  had  long  been  noticeable  for  a  piece 
of  Norman  "chevron"  moulding  over  its  northern  doorway 
in  Preston  Street;  but  it  was  not  until  its  demolition  had 
been  begun  that  the  corresponding  interior  details  attracted 
the  attention  of  those  who  realized  what  they  might  indicate. 
Before  the  destructive  operations  had  gone  too  far  there 
was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  making  a  careful  inspection 
of  it,  and  for  photographing  and  measuring  its  most  inter- 
esting features ;  and  these  records  will  be  all  the  more 
valuable  since  the  City  Council  has  decided  not  to  preserve 
the  building  to  the  city. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
in  the  house  as  it  stands  we  have  a  fifteenth-century  building 
in  which  fragments  of  an  earlier,  Norman,  building  have  been 
inserted,  or  whether  it  is  rather  a  Norman  building,  altered  and 
converted  to  fresh  uses  in  the  fifteenth  century.  I  think  that 
neither  of  these  views  quite  exactly  expresses  the  real  state 
of  things ;  for,  of  the  Norman  walls  there  is  so  little  left  that 
it  could  not  accurately  be  said  that  it  is  still  a  Norman 
building,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  still  does  remain 
enough  undisturbed  Norman  work  in  it  to  forbid  its  being 


*  For  some  of  these  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  K.  M.  Clarke,  who  has 
also  kindly  assisted  me  in  other  ways.  And  for  help  with  the  measure- 
ments, etc.,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  T.  Tonar,  architect,  who  also  kindly 
allowed  me  the  use  of  his  plans  for  comparison  with  my  own. 

M 
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properly  termed  a  wholly  fifteenth  century  building,  with 
insertions  of  Norman  fragments.* 

The  original  walls,  of  which  I  am  claiming  that  several 
portions  are  left  undisturbed,  are  of  twelfth-century  masonry ; 
the  stones  used  are :— for  all  the  cut  work,  best  Salcombe,  and 
otherwise  much  of  the  red  Heavitree  stone  in  the  walling, 
with  also  occasional  blocks  of  the  volcanic  "  trap  "  of  the 
neighbourhood.  These  original  walls  seem  to  have  varied 
in  thickness,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  when  intact, 
the  northern  and  southern  walls  both  measured  2  ft.  4  in. 
through,  that  is  judging  by  the  portions  left  on  the  northern 
side.f  It  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  what  were  the 
measurements  of  the  western  and  eastern  walls  as  they  have 
practically  disappeared ;  the  present  ones  are  mainly  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  period  of  the  chief  alteration  of  the 
building ;  they  are  of  timber-framed  construction,  of  roughed 
oak  timbers,  filled  in  between  with  stone  work,  which  is  still 
visible  wherever  the  still  more  modern  alterations — as  the 
construction  of  chimneys,  and  cutting  of  doorways  and 
windows — have  not  interfered  with  them.  On  the  western 
side,  however,  there  are  some  angles  of  the  Norman  masonry 
left,  sufficient  to  give  the  line  of  the  wall ;  but  on  the  eastern 
side  there  are  not  any  such. 

On  my  plan  therefore  I  have  shewn  by  dotted  lines  the 
Norman  walls  on  the  south,  north  and  west,  as  indicated 
by  the  portions  left  standing,  and  on  the  east  merely  as 
probable  from  the  external  measurements  of  the  existing 
building,  concluding  that  the  Norman  and  fifteenth  century 
buildings  were  conterminous.  Wherever  the  Norman  walls 
are  actually  standing  they  are  given  on  the  plan  in  solid  black, 
while  the  lighter-toned,  hatched  walls  are  those  of  the  later 

*  I  do  not  make  this  last  statement  as  to  the  existence  of  undisturbed 
portions  of  Norman  masonry  entirely  on  the  strength  of  my  own  obser- 
vations, although  they  certainly  led  me  to  that  conclusion  ;  but  in 
addition  there  is  the  definite  statement  to  the  same  effect  of  Mr.  Harold 
Brakspear,  F.S.A.,  whose  wide  experience  of  ancient  buildings  gives 
his  opinion  a  value  not  easily  set  aside.  (See  Mr.  Brakspear's  report 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Estates  Committee  of  the  City  Council  dated 
19th  Jany.,  1915.) 

f  In  the  terms  north,  south,  etc.,  I  am  not  giving  the  accurate 
compass  directions,  but  use  them  for  convenience  sake ;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  "  north  "  side  of  the  building  faces  considerably  to  the  west  of  north. 


No.  1 — North  Doorway,  Preston  Street. 

From  a  photograph  by  Miss  Kate  M.  Clarke. 
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building,  including  modern  alterations.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  space  enclosed  by  the  Norman  walls  was  a  rectangular 
parallelogram,  measuring  internally  28ft.  from  east  to  west,  by 
18ft.  8in.  from  north  to  south,  and  that,  including  the  walls, 
the  building  therefore  occupied  a  site  of  31ft.  6in.  by  23ft. 
3m.  The  interior  figures  follow  the  common  Norman  custom 
of  laying  out  buildings  in  squares,  these  giving  three  squares 
of  9ft.  4m.  longitudinally,  by  two  squares  of  gft.  4m.  in 
breadth.*  As  far  as  it  is  possible  tcf  determine  the  original 
floor  level,  the  interior  height  of  the  walls  seems  to  have 
been  16  ft.  4  m.  The  actual  foundations  have  not  been 
able  to  be  measured  so  far,  as,  while  the  building  stands, 
it  might  be  perilous  to  uncover  them. 

In  the  northern  wall,  externally,  and  now  above  a  very 
plain  fifteenth  century  doorway  (see  photo  1)  is  a  fine  piece 
of  a  Norman  doorway-arch,  of  Salcombe  stone,  and  carved 
with  the  familiar  "  chevron"  and  "lozenge"  designs  enriched 
with  a  row  of  "  pellets "  beneath.  The  joints  of  this 
fragment  being  undisturbed  since  their  original  setting 
makes  it  evident  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  doorway  of  the 
first  building  in  situ ;  and  from  the  curve  of  this  segment 
it  is  also  clear  that  this  doorway  was  one  of  over  4ft. 
wide  and  of  considerable  importance.  The  under  edge 
of  the  highest  part  of  this  carved  arch-moulding  is  now 
8  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground  outside.  No  remains 
of  the  Norman  jambs  are  left. 

The  other  twelfth  century  work  more  or  less  in  situ  is  a 
carved  cornice,  or  wall-plate,  at  the  top  of  the  walls  on  the 
interior.  It  seems  to  have  extended  along  the  whole  of  the 
north  and  south  walls,  and  some  portions  of  it  have  never 
been  displaced,  though  now  much  cracked ;  a  continuous 
stretch  in  the  south  wall  evidently  still  occupies  its  original 

*It  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hugh  Watkin's  theory  of  the  use  of  the  Norse  unit  of  measurement 
in  our  early  Norman  buildings  (see  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  vol.  xlvi)  to 
note  that  the  above  measurements,  though  given  in  feet  and  inches, 
work  out  satisfactorily  by  the  Norse  standards  and  system.  Thus  : 
internally,  28  ft.=4  sajenes,  and  18  ft.  8  in.=2  sajenes,  2  arschines  ;  and 
externally  31ft.  6  in. =4^  sajenes,  and  23  ft.  4in.=3  sajenes,  1  arschine. 
As  I  have  said  above,  exactly  accurate  measurement  in  this  building 
is  not  very  possible,  and  therefore  as  a  test  of  these  Norse  standards 
it  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be. 
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position,  the  masonry  immediately  below  it  being  of  dis- 
tinctly Norman  character.  The  whole  length  of  this 
undisturbed  portion  would  be  16ft.  gin.  but  for  a  gap  of 
4ft.  4m.  having  been  cut  in  it  for  one  of  the  later  windows; 
it  runs  now  for  6ft.  from  the  east  corner  to  this  window, 
and  then  for  6  ft.  5  in.  beyond  it  westward.  The  illustration 
(photo  No.  3)  is  photographed  from  a  loose  fragment  which 
has  been  removed  to  another  place  and  having  been  stood 
upside  down,  the  light  and  shade  fall  on  it  in  the  reverse 
directions  to  that  which  they  would  have  taken  with  the 
moulding  in  its  proper  position.  The  cornice  is  of  Salcombe 
stone,  and  measures  7  inches  in  depth,  the  ornament — 
an  interlaced  "  lozenge,"  or  angular  "  chain," — being  cut  on 
a  slightly  hollow  chamfer  of  60  degrees. 

There  is  also  a  small  semi-circular  arch  in  the  south 
wall,  visible  only  on  the  interior  surface,  which  looks  as 
if  it  might  have  been  part  of  the  head  of  a  small  Norman 
window.  The  wall  at  the  point  where  it  occurs  (see  *  on 
plan)  was  partially  cut  through  in  later  times,  and  an 
external  addition,  16  inches  in  depth,  built  on  to  it,  in  which 
a  large  fire-place  and  chimney  were  constructed.  This  later 
fire-place  has  over  it  a  massive  lintel  of  Heavitree  stone 
measuring  5  ft.  by  13  in.,  and  in  the  centre  above  this  lintel 
appears  the  small  arch.  It  is  constructed  of  three  very 
closely-jointed  voussoirs  with  a  large  skew  stone  each  side, 
all  of  Salcombe  stone;  at  the  springing  the  arch  measures 
inside  14  in.,  and  outside  3  ft.  6  in.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  jointing  of  the  stones  is  untouched  from  its  first  building. 
This  little  arch  is  the  only  suggestion  of  a  Norman  window 
now  existing  (and  not  a  very  convincing  suggestion  either), 
for  the  north  wall  has  been  so  largely  rebuilt  and  cut  away 
for  modern  windows  that  it  retains  only  small  portions  of 
its  original  internal  surface ;  and  the  western  part  of  the 
south  wall  was  almost  entirely  removed  when  modern 
additions  were  made  southwards. 

In  the  masonry  of  the  later  walls  there  are  fragments  of 
mouldings  built  in  which  must  have  come  from  the  twelfth- 
century  building  ;  they  seem  to  be  pieces  of  an  arch-moulding, 
and  probably  formed  part  of  the  arch  of  the  main  Norman 
doorway.  The  accompanying  section,  drawn  to  scale  (fig.  2), 
is  from  a  fragment  which  has  been  dislodged. 


No.  4 — Early  17th  Century  Ceiling. 

From  a  photograph  by  Miss  E.  K.  Prideaux. 
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There  is  nothing  further  of  the  twelfth-century  building  to  be 
seen,  but  these  details,  though  fragmentary,  are  very  suggestive. 

The  question  which  naturally  presents  itself,  as  to  what 
was  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  original  Norman  building, 
may  allow  of  various  conjectural  answers  ;  and  it  may  be 
as  well  to  admit  at  the  outset  that  all  answers  to  it,  in  the 
absence  of  more  definite  evidence,  can  be  nothing  more  than 
conjectural.  Therefore  I  am  aware  that  the  theory  I  am 
about  to  put  forward,  and  which  commends  itself  strongly 
to  my  own  mind,  is  open  to  much  criticism,  and  cannot 
hope  to  prove  itself. 

It  is  that  this  building  was  a  Norman  chapel,  built,  as 
chapels  often  were,  on  a  plain  rectangular  plan,  without  a 
chancel  or  structural  sanctuary  of  any  kind.  The  com- 
paratively large  and  ornate  doorway  on  the  north  side  would 
probably  have  been  the  one  and  only  entrance,  and  that  the 
entrance  should  be  towards  the  western  end  of  one  of  the 
side  walls,  and  not  in  the  western  end  itself,  was  a  common 
custom  for  Norman  churches  as  well  as  chapels.  Then  the 
size  of  the  whole  oblong  building  is  just  that  which  would 
have  been  suited  to  a  chapel ;  and  the  fact  that  the  carved 
cornice  ran  at  the  top  of  the  walls  without  apparently  any 
intervening  ornament  or  insertions  of  floors  indicates  that  it 
was  a  hall-like  building  open  from  floor  to  roof  or  to  the 
ceiling  at  the  level  of  the  cornice.  The  thickness  of  its 
north  and  south  walls,  which  took  the  chief  strain  and 
pressure  of  the  roof,  would  have  been  sufficient  in  pro- 
portion to  their  height  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  any 
extra  external  abutments.  The  small  arch  in  the  south 
wall  is  just  at  the  height  and  in  the  position  that  a  window 
would  have  been  for  throwing  light  upon  the  altar  placed 
against  the  eastern  wall,  and  doubtless  other  windows  existed 
further  west. 

That  there  were  a  number  of  chapels  in  Norman  Exeter, 
which  were  in  later  times  either  demolished,  or  left  to  decay, 
or  converted  to  secular  purposes,  is  well  known.  Thirty-two 
are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  missal  of  S.  Martin's  Church 
placed  in  the  thirty-sixth  folio  of  S.  John's  Cartulary  ;*  and 

*  "  Ecclesiastical  Edifices  of  Exeter,"  by  Lt.-Col.  Harding,  in  Trans- 
actions of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  vol.  iv,  part  2,  first 
series. 
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from  the  deed  of  Peter  de  Palerna,  in  King  John's  reign, 
we  learn  the  names  of  twenty-eight  to  which  he  left  the 
annual  grant  of  one  penny.*  (He  calls  them  all  chapels 
collectively,  but  they  included  several  parish  churches). 
Hoker  tells  us  that  not  long  afterwards,  in  1222,  during  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Simon,  of  Apulia,  "  the  pishe  Churches 
were  lymyted  and  increased  to  the  nomber  of  nynetene 
Churches  within  this  Citie  and  suburbes."f  Many  of  the 
remaining  churches  or  chapels  are  untraced  in  the  Exeter 
of  to-day,!  though  of  a  few  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
their  sites  are  known.  It  seems  therefore  extremely  probable 
that  in  the  building  before  us  we  have  the  remains  of  one  of 
these  Norman  chapels,  though  there  is  at  present  no  clue 
by  which  it  can  be  identified. 

The  Town  Clerk  of  Exeter,  Mr.  Lloyd  Parry,  kindly 
put  at  my  disposal  some  extracts  which  he  had  had  taken  from 
such  deeds  among  the  city  muniments  as  referred  to  King 
Street  and  Preston  Street  property.  Among  these  the  only 
items  that  threw  any  possible  light  upon  my  subject  were 
the  following: — 

A  deed  dated  1564. — Joan  Tuckefylde,  widow,  to  The 
Chamber.  "  Grant  of  messuages  lands  etc.  in  the  parish  of 
S.  Mary  Moore  between  the  ten*-  of  Thos.  Lambard  on 
the  East  and  the  land  of  the  Monastery  of  (blank)  in  the 
tenure  of  Ed.  Bridgman  on  the  West,  the  land  of  sd-  Chamber 
on  the  South  &  Preston  Strete  on  the  North." 

By  sundry  evidence  the  plot  here  referred  to  is  shown 
to  be  closely  adjacent  to  the  site  of  our  Preston  Street  house, 

and  the  land  of  the  monastery  of  would  also  adjoin 

it. — Then  a  deed,  dated  1625,  and  endorsed  : — Tuckfield's 
Grant  to  Jordan  for  2000  years  under  yL  rent  of  40s-  and 
referring  to  a  property  "lying  &  being  wthin  the  pish  of 
S.  Mary  the  Moore  in  Preston  Streate  in  the  Citye  of 
Exeter,"   and  belonging   to  John  Tuckfield,  contains  this 

*  Oliver's  History  of  Exeter,  p.  154/. 

f  Hooker's  History  of  Exeter,  published  by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Record  Society,  p.  35. 

J  See  Lt.-Col.  Harding's  papers  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Edifices  of  Exeter," 
in  Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  vol.  iv,  part  2, 
note  9,  page  117 ;  and  vol.  iv,  part  3  (first  series)  ;  and  vol.  i,  part  1 
(second  series). 
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clause: — "And  also  shall  and  will  att  his  and  their  owne 
Costs  and  expences  paye  and  discharge  the  high  rents 
wch  have  byn  accustomed  to  be  payde  and  wch  shall  be 
yearlie  due  and  payable  out  of  the  pmisses  to  the  lord 
bishopp  of  Exceter  and  his  successors  and  alsoe  shall  doe 
suite  to  the  said  lord  Bishopps  Courts  duringe  the  terme 
by  these  psents  graunted." 

From  these  extracts  it  is  clear  that  property  here  had 
been  in  ecclesiastical  possession  in  early  times,  though  of 
course  it  is  not  proved  that  a  chapel  occupied  this  site. 

And  now,  turning  to  the  later  medieval  work  seen  in 
the  building,  the  principal  noteworthy  features  are : — (1)  An 
open  timber  roof ;  (2)  three  doorways ;  (3)  several  wooden 
partitions ;  (4)  well-moulded  ceilings ;  and  (5)  a  fireplace. 
Before  describing  these  in  detail  it  may  be  as  well  to 
point  out  that,  taken  together,  they  undoubtedly  show 
that  the  original,  hall-like,  building  was,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  converted  into  a  dwelling-house,  or  rather  into  two 
dwelling-houses.  On  my  plan  is  marked  in  lighter  tone 
than  the  Norman  walls  all  that  still  exists  of  these  fifteenth- 
century,  and  later,  alterations.  Internally  they  were  mainly 
of  wooden  construction,  and  the  new  masonry  is  confined 
to  the  walls,  especially  the  eastern  and  western,  and  the 
doorways  and  chimneys.  An  additional  western  wall  was 
also  added  on  later,  outside  the  fifteenth-century  one  in  which 
probably  some  weakness  was  showing  itself.  The  chimney 
on  that  side  is  modern. 

The  two  houses  were  nearly  the  same  in  size,  and  were 
separated  by  a  stout  oak  partition  carried  up  right  through 
from  ground  floor  to  roof.  Two  upper  storeys  were  formed 
by  the  insertion  of  floors  and  ceilings,  the  topmost  storey 
being  open  to  the  roof. 

That  chapels  were  thus  perverted  to  domestic  and  other 
secular  purposes  is  a  well-known  fact.  In  Lincoln  we  are 
told*  that  the  Old  Bridge  Chapel,  dedicated  to  S.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  was  in  1541  by  order  of  the  Town  Council 
converted  into  dwelling-houses,  and  in  1569  became  the 
j  property  of  the  Companies  of  the  Butchers  and  Tanners 
j  and  was  converted  into  their  Hall.    Since  then  it  has  been 


*  Canon  Venables,  in  A  Walk  through  the  Streets  of  Lincoln. 
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demolished  and  an  obelisk  on  its  site  was  set  up  in  1762.  And 
Britton  describes  and  figures*  a  Norman  house  in  Norfolk 
(Winwali  House)  to  which  Parkyn,  in  his  History  of  Norfolk, 
refers  as  a  chapel,  saying — "in  a  writing  about  1570  I  find 
it  wrote  Wynholde  Capella."  The  dimensions  of  this  chapel 
are,  according  to  Britton's  plan,  very  similar  to  those  of  our 
Norman  building.f  Other  examples  could  be  quoted,  but 
they  would  be  superfluous. 

The  fifteenth-century  timber  roof  is  what  is  known  as  a 
* '  collar-braced "  roof.  There  are  two  great  trusses,  13  ft. 
7jin.  apart;  the  half  of  one  of  these  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  (photo  No.  5).  They  are  of  oak,  and  the  "collar" 
beam,  into  which  the  braces  rise  and  fit,  is  7  ft.  above  their 
springing  point ;  the  whole  internal  height  of  the  roof  at 
the  gable-point  is  11  ft.  from  the  walls,  making  a  total  open 
height  from  the  ground  level  of  over  27  ft.  These  trusses, 
and  all  the  main  timbers  of  the  roof  are  in  fairly  good 
condition,  and  there  are  still  visible  on  the  one  shown  in  the 
photograph  the  joiner's  marks  for  the  fitting  of  the  brace  to 
the  collar. 

Of  the  three  doorways,  two  are  still  used  as  such,  but 
the  third  has  been  built  up.  The  north-western  one  is  seen 
in  photo  No.  1  and  was  the  entrance  to  the  western  house; 
and  on  the  left  side  of  it  in  the  photograph  appears  the 
western  jamb  of  the  built-up  doorway  which  was  the  entrance 
to  the  eastern  house,  and  of  which  only  this  remnant  is 
left.  It  was  probably  exactly  similar  to  the  western  one. 
They  were  very  plain  with  wide  chamfers,  and  heads  of  a 
depressed  four-centred  arch.  The  measurements  of  the  one 
still  perfect  are: — Height,  from  threshold  to  spring  of  arch, 
6  ft.  3  in.,  from  threshold  to  apex  of  arch,  7  ft. ;  width, 
3  ft.  7  in. 

The  other  doorway  is  in  the  south  wall  and  is  not 
exactly  opposite  either  of  the  northern  entrances  (photo 
No.  6).  It  is  obviously  of  earlier  date  than  those,  and  its 
measurements  are : — Height,  from  threshold  to  spring  of  arch, 
5  ft.  6  in.,  to  apex  of  arch,  7  ft.  gin.;  and  width  2  ft.  gin. 
between  jambs.     It  may  have  been  the  existence  of  this 

*  Britton's  Antiquities,  vol.  v,  p.  180,  plate  25. 
t  He  gives,  35ft.  by  27ft.  6in.,  external  measurements,  and  28ft.  by 
22ft.,  internal  measurements. 


No.  5 — Portion  of  15th  Century  Roof  Truss. 

From  a  photograph  by  Miss  E.  K.  Prideaux. 


No.  6 — South  Doorway,  Preston  Street. 

From  a  photograph  by  Kate  M.  Clarke. 
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earlier  doorway,  further  east  than  the  Norman  doorway  in 
the  north  wall,  which  led  the  fifteenth-century  builders  to 
carry  their  partition  between  the  two  houses  on  a  line  not 
at  right  angles  to  the  north  and  south  walls;  for  this  method 
at  least  saved  a  waste  of  space ;  but  there  may  have  been 
other  reasons,  for,  as  the  plan  shows,  the  eastern  and  western 
walls  built  at  the  same  time  are  similarly  other  than 
rectangular  to  the  north  and  south  walls. 

The  wooden  partitions  are  very  interesting.  The  two  main 
ones  now  partially  surviving  are  carried  through  the  building 
from  north  to  south  on  either  side  of  a  passage,  3  ft.  9  in. 
in  width.  That  on  the  east  was  the  partition  dividing  the 
two  houses,  and  is  carried  right  up  to  the  roof ;  it  has  been 
much  cut  into,  but  what  is  left  of  it  shows  that  it  consisted 
on  the  ground  floor  of  nine  studs,  3  m.  by  6  in.,  with  panelling 
between.  The  whole  is  of  oak,  as  are  all  the  partitions 
throughout  the  building.  On  the  west  of  the  passage  the 
panelled  partition  is  less  incomplete.  It  separated  the 
passage  from  the  rooms  within,  and  is  pierced  with  three 
doorways,  the  first  of  which  evidently  led  into  the  front 
room,  the  second  to  the  stairway  (now  gone),  and  the  third 
to  the  back  room.  The  height  of  the  partition  from  its 
stone  base,  and  including  the  beam  into  which  the  studs 
finish,  is  7  ft.  3  in. ;  the  studs  are  3  in.  thick  by  6  in.  wide, 
and  the  panels  between  are  1  ft.  9  in.  in  length  ;  the  beam 
into  which  the  studs  finish  above  is  8  in.  in  depth  by  4  in. 
in  width.  The  three  door  openings  are  alike ;  they  are 
2  ft.  3  in.  in  width,  5  ft.  6  in.  to  the  spring  of  the  head,  and 
only  3  J  in.  rise  thence  to  the  centre  of  the  arch.  A  plain 
chamfer  runs  round  the  jambs  and  head,  ending  in  a  plain 
"  stop " ;  a  similar  chamfer  runs  round  all  the  framing  of 
the  panels. 

Evidently  there  was  no  such  passage  and  long  partition 
in  the  eastern  house,  and  there  being  no  southern  doorway 
already  existing  (as  in  the  western  house)  there  would  not 
have  been  the  same  object  in  making  it.  But  by  the  stud 
sockets  in  an  overhead  beam  still  existing  it  seems  that  the 
outer  north  door  opened  directly  into  a  small  chamber 
partitioned  off  from  the  larger  ones  within. 

The  cross  partitions  on  the  ground  floor  have  disappeared, 
but  by  the  doorways  mentioned  above  it  is  clear  that  they 
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divided  the  space  into  a  front  and  back  room  in  the 
western  house. 

The  upstair  partitions  have  no  panelling,  but  are  of  the 
lath  and  plaster  type ;  but  the  "  laths "  would  be  better 
described  as  "  logs "  fitted  in  between  the  studs,  which 
stand  only  about  13  in.  apart.  The  logs  are  rough  hewn, 
not  even  straight  pieces,  and  they  measure  from  3  to  4 
inches  across  the  face  and  are  sometimes  over  1  in.  in 
thickness :  the  studs  are  in.  wide.  The  lathed  spaces 
were  plastered  over,  but  not  the  studs. 

One  of  the  cross  partitions  remains  on  the  first  floor, 
with  a  doorway  in  it  similar  to  those  below.  There  is 
nothing  now  left  of  the  staircase  of  this  period. 

The  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  western  house 
retain  the  chief  part  of  a  good,  moulded,  plaster  ceiling,  of 
evidently  later  date  than  the  first  transformation  of  the  build- 
ing (photo  No.  4).  It  is  of  geometric  design  with  the  Tudor  rose 
and  the  fleur-de-lys  prominent  among  the  decorative  motives. 
On  the  first  floor  in  the  eastern  house  a  somewhat  similar 
ceiling  design  shows  dimly  through  the  innumerable  coats 
of  whitewash  with  which  it  has  been  covered.  It  is  in  this 
eastern  house  that  the  large  fire-place  in  the  south  wall, 
already  described  at  page  164,  occurs,  which  apparently 
belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century  alterations. 

I  see  no  indications  of  the  building  having  been  turned 
into  the  Hall  of  a  Guild  at  any  time.       E.  K.  Prideaux. 

144.  The  Family  of  Downe  or  Down  (VII.,  par.  166, 
p.  240.) — The  name  of  John  Downe  is  given  as  early  as 
1285  in  "  The  Hundred  of  Lifton,"  Devon.  Trans.,  vol.  xlvi., 
pp.  204  &  205.  In  "  Sancheary  in  Devon,"  Devon.  Trans.,  vol. 
xlv.,  p.  305,  "  Stephen  de  la  Done  "  is  named.  In  Harding's 
Hist,  of  Tiverton,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  p.  68,  among  the  trustees  of 
William  Sellick,  1524,  is  a  John  Downe.  In  1547  Sir  Henry 
Downe  is  in  the  list  of  Rectors  of  Washfield.  In  1584  "  The 
Exeter  Bond  of  Association,"  Devon.  Trans.,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  270, 
in  the  list  of  Merchant  Adventurers  is  a  John  Downe.  There 
is  also  a  later  record  of  the  Down  Family  in  Tiverton,  from 
1746  to  1789,  in  "John  Greenway's  Charity,"  Harding's  Hist, 
of  Tiverton,  vol.  ii.,  bk,  iii.,  pp.  44  &  45. 

Emily  Skinner. 
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145.  An  Inventory  of  the  Ornaments  and  Jewels 
delivered  to  the  archpriest  of  saint  mlchael's 
Mount,  Cornwall,  1st  October,  1430. — Two  Inventories 
of  the  church  of  the  Priory  of  S.  Michel's  Mount  have 
already  been  published.  The  first  is  an  extent  of  the 
possessions,  goods,  and  chattels  of  this  Alien  Priory  taken 
24th  July,  1337?  when  it  was  seized  into  the  hands  of  King 
Edward  III.  This  inventory  was  contributed  by  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Smirke,  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Cornwall,  vol.  ii.,  1866  and  is  also  printed  in  Dr.  Oliver's 
Monasticon.  The  second  was  contributed  by  myself  to  the 
same  Journal,  vol.  xv.,  1903  and  is  a  very  full  and  valuable 
inventory  dating  probably  from  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century,  with  a  later  addition.  A  third  inventory  has  been 
found  by  myself  at  the  Public  Record  Office  (Exchequer,  K.R., 
Alien  Priories,  B  12,  No.  33)  and  dates  from  1430,  being 
therefore  intermediate  between  the  two  already  published. 

The  Priory  of  S.  Michtel's  Mount  was  an  Alien  priory 
granted  to  the  Norman  Abbey  of  S.  Michel  in  the  diocese 
of  Avranches,  Normandy,  before  the  Conquest,  but  confirmed 
afterwards.  It  was  served  by  monks  from  the  French 
Mount  S.  Michel  at  first,  when  England  and  Normandy  were 
under  the  same  sovereign,  but  when  the  latter  was  lost  in 
the  reign  of  John,  these  priories  in  England  under  foreign 
jurisdiction  became  Alien  priories,  and  at  times  of  war  were 
seized  into  the  King's  hands.  Some  time  before  the  Refor- 
mation the  Alien  priories  were  dissolved  and  their  possessions 
were  appropriated  to  various  ecclesiastical  establishments. 
S.  Michel's  Mount  was  granted  by  Henry  V.  to  the  Convent 
of  S.  Mary  &  Bridgett,  at  Syon,  Middlesex.  At  first  the 
head  of  the  priory  was  a  chaplain  appointed  by  the  patron 
as  William  Morton  is  described  in  the  Patent  Roll  6  Hen. 
VI.  (1427)  as  "  capellanus,"  but  three  years  afterwards  in  this 
inventory  he  is  styled  "  Archpriest  "  and  this  title  was  clearly 
given  afterwards  to  the  head  of  the  community  here,  John 
Arscot  being  so  styled  in  1537.  The  Mount  still  retains  the 
privilege  of  freedom  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  is 
therefore  not  within  the  diocese  of  Truro.  In  addition  to 
the  church  there  is  a  Lady  Chapel  on  the  north-east  side  of  it. 

Dealing  now  with  the  Inventory  we  learn  from  it  that 
there  were  three  other  altars,  beside  the  high  altar,  namely : 
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the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Marie,  in  the  lady  chapel,  and  those 
of  S.  Michel,  and  the  Crucified  Jesus,  in  the  church  itself ; 
these  would  stand  against  the  rood  screen  under  the  central 
tower. 

The  altars  were  fairly  well  furnished  with  frontals,  linen 
altar  cloths  and  ridells  or  curtains  for  the  ends.  The  image 
of  Saint  Michael  on  the  dragon  would  stand  by  his  altar,  and 
in  the  Inventory  of  the  early  16th  century,  Bonnets  and  Coats, 
one  of  the  latter  of  cloth  of  gold  and  the  other  of  purple  velvet, 
embroidered  with  Ihus,  and  a  bawderyk  of  silver  and  gold,  are 
specified ;  these  were  used  for  dressing  up  the  image  at  the 
great  festivals. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  service  books  were  of  the 
Sarum  use,  and  not  that  of  Exeter ;  the  church  not  being  in 
the  latter  diocese. 

The  relics  were  kept  in  a  small  box  of  tymber  gilt  on  the 
high  altar  ;  and  amongst  them  were  "  some  of  the  milk  of  Saint 
Marie  the  virgin,  and  some  stones  from  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  These  relics  were  popular  in  England  ; 
I  read  in  an  inventory  of  the  church  of  Wisborough  Green, 
Sussex,  dated  1 538,  that  amongst  the  relics  was  a  crucifix  with 
silver  foot  "  and  in  the  mydes  a  crystal  stone  contaynyng  a 
lytyll  quantity  of  our  laydys  mylke"  and  it  also  possessed 
some  stones  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord.  The  jawbone  of 
Saint  Appolin  was  evidently  highly  prized,  as  in  the  16th- 
century  inventory  it  was  enclosed  in  a  shrine  of  silver  parcel 
gilt. 

The  Mount  in  these  times  was  a  great  place  for  pil- 
grimages, when  the  relics  were  displayed  to  the  pilgrims 
who  offered  their  oblations  and  alms. 

This  Indenture  made  between  Johanna  Abbess  of  the  Monastery  of 
our  Saviour  and  Saints  Marie  the  virgin  and  Brigette  of  Syon,  of  the 
order  of  Saint  Augustine  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  convent  of  the  same 
place  and  solemnly  declared  of  the  one  part  ;  and  William  Morton 
Archpriest  of  the  Mount  of  Saint  Michael  of  the  other  part,  Witnesseth . 

That  the  aforesaid  Abbess  and  Convent  on  the  first  day  of  October 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  the  sixth  after  the  conquest  (1430)  delivered 
to  the  aforesaid  William  various  goods  and  chattels  and  other  things 
below  written  belonging  to  the  Church  and  Chapel  and  Priory  of 
Mount  St.  Michael  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  namely  : 
Translation. 

Firstly.    In  the  Church  of  Saint  Michael.  Two  Chests.  Two  Chalices 
parcel  gilt,  and  two  Chalices  of  silver,  a  Tabernacle  of  silver 
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parcel  gilt  with  a  birrell  appointed  for  carrying  the  body  of 
Christ  at  processions. 
Item.    An  image  of  Saint  Michael  on  the  dragon,  on  a  silver  foot 
wholly  gilt. 

Item.  A  pix  of  silver  parcel  gilt  with  its  canopy  of  silk  over  it  to 
protect  the  body  of  Christ  hanging  before  the  Altar. 

Item.  Two  silver  cruets  for  wine  and  water  for  the  service  of  the 
Mass. 

Item.    A  silver  Thurible  ;  one  pax  of  silver  called  "paxbreyde." 

Item.    Two  Missals  of  the  use  of  Sarum.    Two  Breiraries  Sarum. 

A  gradual  of  the  use  of  Sarum.  A  Processional  of  the  use 
of  Sarum.  A  Legend  book  of  the  use  of  Sarum.  Another 
Legend  book  of  the  use  of  Sarum. 

Item,    Two  Missals  of  the  use  of  the  Monks. 

Item.    A  gradual  of  the  use  of  the  Monks. 

Item.    A  complete  set  of  vestments  of  white  silk  called  "  damaske  "  ; 

with  a  set  of  frontals  for  the  altar  of  Saint  Michael  with 

two  angels  and  the  Crucifixion  embroidered  on  it. 
Item.    A  Casula  called  "  a  chesipul  "  of  red  velvet,  with  Alb.  Amice, 

Stole  and  fanons  ;  with  parures  of  red  silk. 
Item.    One  other  set  of  frontals  for  the  altar  of  the  blessed  Marie  in 

the  chapel,  of  stained  cloth  with  its  ridells. 
Item.   A  Chasuble  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  of  silk  for  the  Chapel 

of  the  blessed  Marie  worked  with  the  blessed  Mary  lying 

in  childbed. 

Item.    Another  old  Chasuble  with  an  Alb  and  all  that  belongs  to  it 

for  weekdays. 
Item.   A  very  old  cope  of  cloth  of  gold. 

Item.   Two  other  sets  of  frontals,  one  for  the  altar  of  Saint  Michael, 

and  the  other  for  the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  the  blessed 

Marie  of  blue,  and  another  of  stained  cloth  with  the  history 

of  Saint  Michael,  the  work  of  which  is  much  worn. 
Item.    A  very  old  frontal  for  an  altar,  of  blue  silk  with  stars  of  gold 

worked  on  it,  and  an  image  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre. 
Item.    A  small  coffer  standing  upon  the  altar  containing  divers  relics  of 

Saints,  namely,  some  of  the  milk  of  Saint  Marie  the  Virgin. 

The  jaw  bone  of  Saint  Mansuetus. 

An  arm  bone  of  Saint  Felix  Martyr. 

A  certain  jaw  bone  of  Saint  Appolin  Virgin  and  Martyr. 

Some  of  the  stones  of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ 

A  portion  of  the  girdle  of  the  blessed  Marie  the  Virgin. 

A  fragment  of  a  bone  of  the  finger  of  Saint  Agapill  the 
Martyr,  with  other  sacred  relics. 
Item.    Three  linen  cloths,  namely,  altar  cloths  for  the  principal  altar. 
Item.    Three  linen  cloths  for  the  altar  of  the  blessed  Marie. 
Item.    Three  linen  cloths  for  the  altar  of  the  Crucified  Jesus.  Two 

banners  of  tapestry  of  Arras,  the  gift  of  Fitzhugh. 
Item.   A  cross  of  bronze  parcel  gilt  to  bear  before  processions  ;  it  is 

very  old. 
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And  in  the  great  chamber  is  a  coffer  broken  in  the  middle 
with  two  keys  of  iron,  not  locked  ;  in  which  are  the 
deeds  belonging  to  the  said  Priory. 
Item.    Another  old  coffer,  locked,  with  a  key. 

Item.    Another  coffer,  the  lid  of  which  is  not  fastened,  in  which  are 

candles  for  pilgrims. 
Item.   In  the  great  hall  a  long  table  with  two  old  tressels 
All  the  aforesaid  the  before  written  William  holds  from  the  day  of 
the  writing  of  these  presents  until  the  end  of  twenty  years    *    *    *  * 
according  as  is  fully  set  forth  in  certain  other  indentures  between  the 
aforesaid  Abbess  and  Convent  and  Sir  William. 

Item  that  the  said  William  under  his  own  hand  has  agreed  to 
deliver  again  all  the  above  specified  unto  the  Abbess  and  Convent,  in  as 
good  a  state  as  the  said  William  received  them,  allowance  being  made 
for  use  during  the  period.  To  witness  to  these  things  the  parties 
aforesaid  of  both  parts  have  set  their  hands  and  seals  to  this  indenture. 
Given  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

Endorsed  on  the  back — "  Cornubi.  An  indenture  of  ornaments  and 
jewels  delivered  to  the  Archpriest  of  Sent  Michels  Mounte.'' 

H.  Michell  Whitley. 

146.  Dartmoor,  When  were  the  Trees  Removed? — 
"Science  from  an  Easy  Chair"  must  I  suppose  be  reckoned 
a  scientific  work,  when  we  read  that  the  author  is  Sir  Ray 
Lankester  ?  To  a  Devonshire  man,  however,  it  is  wonderful 
to  read  such  a  statement  of.  facts  (?)  as  are  given  on 
page  370  of  the  "Second  Series,"  1912: — "In  cutting  down 
and  burning  forests  of  large  trees  .  .  .  man  has  done  the 
most  harm  to  himself,"  etc.  ..."  We  can  trace  these  evil 
results  from  more  recent  examples  back  into  the  remote 
past.  The  water  supply  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  was 
assured  by  Drake,  who  brought  water  in  a  channel  from 
Dartmoor.  But  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  has  now  rendered 
the  great  wet  sponge  of  the  Dartmoor  region,  from  which 
the  water  was  drawn  all  the  year,  no  longer  a  sponge.  It 
no  longer  folds'  the  water  of  the  rainfall,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  the  forest  .  .  .  the  water  quickly  runs  off 
the  moor,  and  subsequently  the  whole  country-side  suffers 
from  drought."    (The  italics  are  my  own.) 

This  statement  (by  implication)  that  since  Drake's  time 
the  trees  of  the  forest  (?)  of  Dartmoor  have  been  "  cut  down  " 
and  "  removed  "  is  so  amazing  that  I  am  led  to  ask,  what 
is  the  authority  on  which  such  a  scientific  observer  (even  if 
only  from  "  an  easy  chair ")  can  rely,  when  the  plentiful 
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supply  of  water  is  obvious  to  every  inhabitant  of  Plymouth 
in  the  very  driest  of  summers  ?  Has  any  new  light  been 
recently  thrown  on  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  the  Forest 


147.  Exeter  Cathedral  Library. — In  looking  through 
the  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
I  noted  among  the  MSS.  two  that  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Exeter  Cathedral  Library.  They  were : — (i)  Liber 
Officialis  Amalvaii,  a  vellum  MS.  of  trje  eleventh  century,  for- 
merly the  property  of  Bishop  Leofric,  and  the  last  in  the  list  of 
the  books  given  by  him  to  the  library  at  its  foundation, 
(ii)  Gregorius  Turonenvis,  a  vellum  MS.  of  the  twelfth 
century,  formerly  the  property  of  Bishop  Grandisson.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  list  of  lost  books  from  Exeter 
Cathedral  Library  whose  existence  is  still  known  of ;  there 
are  many  at  the  Bodleian,  Oxford,  including  several  of 
Bishop  Leofric's,  but  I  was  not  aware  before  of  any  at 
Cambridge.  It  would  be  of  interest  if  the  present  Librarian 
of  the  Cathedral  Library  would  complete  such  a  list.  Of 
Leofric's  gift  of  sixty-one  volumes  there  is  only  one  left 
at  Exeter,  and  in  a.d.  1752  there  were  only  eighteen  left  of 
all  the  volumes  that  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  a.d.  1506. 


148.  Richard  Colet. — In  1505  Richard  Collett  (Bishop 
Hugh  Oldham's  Commissioner)  summoned  Abbot  Banham, 
of  Tavistock,  to  appear.  Previously  Hugh  Oldham  had 
been  in  London  and  laid  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  at  Westminster.  Here  he  must  have 
met  or  known  of  the  Sir  Henry  Colet,  father  of  Dean  Colet, 
whose  will  is  dated  September,  1505.  This  will  mentions  John 
Colet,  the  Dean,  also  some  nephews.  There  had  been  a 
brother  Richard,  as  appears  in  the  printed  pedigree  of  the 
Colet  family.  The  foundation  of  the  two  schools,  St.  Paul's 
and  the  Manchester  Free  School,  not  only  approximated  in 
dates  but  in  the  main  agreement  (1525  deed  of  Manchester 
School  as  contrasted  with  15 15  deed),  but  even  in  the  use 
of  the  Stanbridge  grammar,  which  Dean  Colet  had  until 
Lilly's  grammar  was  used.  My  question  is,  Was  Richard 
Collet,  d.d.,  the  Bishop  Oldham's  Commissionary,  the 
Richard  Colet  or  some  relation  ?  A.  A.  M. 


of  Dartmoor  ? 


W. 


J.  F.  Chanter. 
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149.  Devonshire. — The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  Devon  is  a  "  county "  like  Cornwall,  Kent,  Essex, 
etc.,  or  a  44  shire."  The  designations  "  Devonshire "  and 
the  "  County  of  Devon  "  are  used  indiscriminately.  Can  any 
reader  throw  any  light  on  the  matter,?  M.  A. 

150.  Watkin's  History  of  Totnes  Priory — I  have 
hastily  run  through  this  most  interesting  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  History  of  Devon,  and  some  notes  made 
en  passant  may  be  of  interest.  On  p.  94  Mr.  Watkin 
states  that  Walter  Flandrensis  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Totnes 
Guild  Roll.  If  p.  66  be  scanned,  the  son  of  Walter  Flamant 
will  be  found.  Flamant  is  a  misreading  for  Flamanc,  the  well 
known  variant  for  Flandrensis.  Possibly  the  date  of  the  death 
of  Walter  Flandrensis  may  throw  light  on  the  date  of  that 
particular  Guild  Roll.  Medieval  c  and  t  are  confusing, 
being  so  much  alike.  On  p.  214  we  have  Benedict  Iuynte; 
on  p.  217  Benedict  Iunce,  both  entries  evidently  referring  to 
the  same  person.  P.  162,  Churetfheton  should  be  Chureche- 
ton.  On  p.  16  we  have  Retva  conjecturally  identified  with 
Rake  hodie  Rewe.  Probably  the  reading  should  be  Recua, 
which  makes  the  identification  with  both  Rake  and  Rewe 
far  less  improbable.  On  p.  18  we  find  Ronaldus  films 
Wingawdi.  I  would  suggest  that  Wingawdi  is  the  reading, 
and  that  we  have  here  a  transposition  of  the  themes  of  the 
commoner  name  Godwin. 

Goulding  in  his  Blanchminster  Charity,  p.  23a,  has  a  pedi- 
gree of  that  Feudal  family  in  which  he  places  a  Gandewyn, 
which  should  really  be  Godwin  de  Blanchminster,  and  so 
called  after  Gaudin  de  Albo  Monasterio,  his  great-grand- 
father, who  married  Lucy  Turet. 

Searle's  Monasticon  gives  two  examples  of  Winegod  and 
64  of  Godwine,  but  no  examples  with  Gandi  as  either  a 
prototheme  or  a  deuterotheme.  On  p.  231  Penayllis  or 
Pennyls  is  suggested  as  a  name  of  Cornish  origin.  Is  it 
not  rather  an  early  form  of  the  non-Cornish  name  Pannel, 
concerning  which  a  query  occurred  in  a  recent  number  of 
D.&C.  N.&Q. 

In  common  with  all  other  students  of  West  Country 
history,  I  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Watkin  on  the  results 
of  his  great  labours.  J.  H.  R. 
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149.  Athelstan's  Dyke,  Exeter. — If  truly  the  Exeter 
City  Wall  was  built  by  King  Athelstan,  as  I  contended  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Notes  and  Queries  of  January,  19 13,  and 
to  which  there  has  not,  so  far,  been  a  dissentient  voice,  then 
may  it  be  presumed  to  assume  the  whereabouts  of  Athelstan's 
Dyke.  Confessedly,  the  first  three  years  of  my  stay  in 
Exeter  resulted  in  a  fruitless  search  for  this  dyke  of  King 
Athelstan,  of  which  one  heard  freely  of  the  uninformed.  The 
natural  conformation  of  the  ground,  deeply  indented  on  two 
sides  of  the  city,  suggested  a  possibility  of  water  from  the 
Exe  having  been  introduced  in  a  huge  undertaking  past  the 
west  base  of  the  Castle,  round  by  the  East  Gate  and  out 
again  at  Port  Royal ;  but  investigation  gave  a  denial  to  all 
such  theory.  The  city  wall  itself  eventually  helped  me — 
for  while  walls  are  unable  to  speak,  they  can  be  silently 
suggestive — and  in  this  case,  the  City  Wall  pointed  to  some- 
thing much  nearer  as  the  dyke  which  Athelstan  made  than 
anything  I  had  seriously  considered.  From  East  Gate  as  far 
south  as  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  as  it  now  stands, 
was  "  Athelstan's  Dyke,"  and  is  now  called  Southernhay. 
It  was  this  stretch  of  Athelstan's  Wall  which  alone  required 
to  be  reinforced  by  means  of  a  trench  or  dyke:  it  was 
necessary  to  add  to  its  safety  in  consequence  of  there  being 
no  natural  falling  away  of  the  ground  on  that  face. 

The  delimitations  were  from  East  Gate  (though  not  higher 
up  towards  Northernhay),  and  as  regards  the  south  end  near 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  the  limit  is  too  obvious  to 
need  much  comment,  as  will  be  apparent  as  this  paper 
progresses. 

The  breadth  of  the  delving  of  the  dyke  extended  along 
the  wall  itself,  the  length  of  what  is  now  known  as  Southern- 
hay  West,  its  breadth  extending  to  following  the  outer  line 
of  the  railing  which  encloses  the  green  running  through 
Southernhay.  In  extent  it  finished  short  of  the  old  walled-in 
Holy  Trinity  burial  ground,  opposite  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hospital. 

A  reference  to  the  bird's-eye  view  of  1587,  by  Hogenberg, 
introduced  as  an  illustration  into  my  paper  of  January,  1913, 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  Commin,  Bookseller,  High 
Street,  Exeter,  shows  that  not  only  was  the  dyke  still  in  exis- 
tence, but  that  it  was  then  called  the  Croldich.    There  was  in 

N 
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the  upper  portion  near  to  the  East  Gate  a  pool  or  basin  of  water ; 
this  is  figured  in  all  the  maps  of  the  period  1757-1816  and 
onward.  From  the  time  when  the  Church  of  S.  Peter — the 
present  Cathedral — was  finally  established,  it  became  the 
custom  for  the  people  of  Exeter  to  bury  under  its  north  walls. 
Within  the  area  of  the  Close,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral* 
the  burials  gradually  became  so  extensive  that  the  rise  of  the 
ground  on  that  side  threatened  to  block  the  light  of  the  lower 
windows  of  the  Cathedral,  with  the  result  that  it  became 
necessary  in  August,  1637,  to  arrange  for  the  consecration  of 
a  fresh  burial  ground  in  Friernhay.  And  this  proving 
inadequate  to  receive  the  dead  of  the  present,  as  well  as  the 
dead  of  the  past,  on  the  20th  August  of  that  year  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the 
Corporation  for  the  sum  of  ^"75,  being  first  half  of  ^"150,  to  be 
paid  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  the  right  of  making 
a  new  churchyard  in  Southernhay  (the  document  numbered 
2482,  20th  August,  1637,  *s  m  tfte  archives  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  from  which  an  extract  is  here  introduced) : — 
"  Imprimis.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  space  of  three 
years  from  Michaelmas,  1637 :  "  right,  order,  leavell,  inclose, 
fitt  &  prepare  the  said  ancient  ch'yard  at  their  coste  &  charge 
in  a  decent  manner  &  so  for  ever  hereafter  keep  &  maintain 
the  same,  and  all  the  high  wayes  &  paths,  used  through  or 
over  it  &  accustomed.  And  that  no  inclosure,  buildings  or 
any  other  Acte  or  meanes  whatsoever  shall  or  may  be 
hereafter  be  had  made  done  or  suffered  by  them  the  said 
Deane  &  Chapter,''  &c. 

In  the  consecration,  27th  October,  1664,  of  the  Southern- 
hay  burial  ground  (document  No.  72  in  the  Chapter's 
Registers)  is  the  most  comprehensive  account  of  the 
consecration.  In  that  document  is  described  how  the  Bishop 
and  his  personnel  were  ensconced  in  a  tent  in  the  ditch  and 
the  Mayoralty  in  another  tent  facing  them. 

It  describes  how  the  Bishop  went  round  the  railings  (prob- 
ably the  very  same  railings  that  we  see  now)  passing  his 
hands  over  them  at  every  few  feet  and  blessing  them, 
throughout  the  ditch  which  is  now  Southernhay.  Not  only  is 
it  told  in  this  document  what  the  Bishop  did  on  this  occasion, 
the  Prayers  and  the  Hymns  and  the  Sermon  are  aiso  given 
verbatim.    The  reference  that  I  have  given  to  the  levelling 
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of  the  burial  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral,  which 
had  been  found  so  imperatively  necessary,  suggests  that  the 
consecration  of  Southernhay  as  a  cemetery  was  really  that  of 
the  Croldich  or  Athelstan's  Dyke  as  a  prepared  receptacle  for 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Exeter. 

It  is  no  loose  statement  as  to  the  necessity  which  arose 
from  the  piling  up  of  earth  and  the  blotting  out  of  light  from 
the  lower  windows  of  the  Cathedral  on  its  north  side,  for  the 
Chapter  Records  (Parch*-  2482)  mention  the  case  in  these 
words,  covenanting  for  the  levelling  of  the  ground  in  the  Close, 
that  this  "  ancient  churchyard  wch  hath  byn  heretofore  the 
usual  place  of  burial  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  cittie  & 
others  " ;  which  goes  to  show  that  necessity  for  action  had 
arisen. 

Although  the  ceremonial  of  consecration  of  the  Croldich  or 
Southernhay  on  17th  October,  1664,  was  so  complete,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  no  fresh  burial  has  taken  place  since  the 
consecration.  There  is  not  a  sign  of  a  mound  on  the  surface, 
nor  is  there  a  tablet  or  memorial  of  any  kind  to  be  found 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  filled-in  Dyke. 
Even  to-day  within  its  railings  no  sign  of  cultivation  appears 
therein,  and  no  flower  to  brighten  its  monotony  in  this  centre 
of  the  *  County  of  Flowers.'  Trees  there  are,  and  a  few 
shrubs  have  been  admitted  from  end  to  end  of  this  consecrated 
Athelstan's  Dyke. 

Not  for  more  than  a  century  later  was  the  remainder  of 
Athelstan's  Dyke  filled  in  and  levelled.  I  refer  to  the  portion 
between  the  roadway,  as  we  know  it  in  1  Southernhay 
West,'  and  the  City  wall,  on  which  the  houses  now  stand. 
(The  houses  are  as  much  on  Athelstan's  Dyke  as  the  green 
within  the  railings  in  front  of  them,  but  the  portion  con- 
secrated as  a  cemetery  is  strictly  within  the  railings  which 
surround  the  green  between  Southernhay  West  and  Southern- 
hay East,  while  the  houses  only  look  on  to  that  enclosure.) 

The  most  ordinary  citizen,  when  his  attention  is  drawn  to 
it,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  all  the  ground  inside  the  railings 
of  Southernhay  is  most  evidently  made  ground.  One  might 
say  also,  that  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  see  the  ground  is 
cemetery  ground  :  the  railings  themselves  suggest  it,  and  the 
monotony  of  grass  only  further  suggests  it.  If,  however,  he 
finds  himself  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Southernhay 
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he  will  find  that  the  earth  which  was  transferred  from  the 
north  side  of  the  Cathedral  (called  in  all  the  old  documents 
1 S.  Peter's  Churchyard ')  is  piled  up  at  the  southern  end  of 
Southernhay  to  the  height  of  at  least  5-6  feet  above  the 
natural  level  of  the  ground.  This  is  quite  unmistakable 
because  the  earth  so  piled  up  has  been  walled  up  with  the 
stone  wall  on  which  the  cemetery  rails  have  been  planted. 
Standing  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  Southernhay  one  sees 
this  quite  distinctly. 

And  now  to  explain  how  the  remaining  portion  of 
Athelstan's  Dyke,  i.e.,  the  portion  between  the  roadway  as 
we  know  it  now,  and  the  City  wall  on  which  the  houses  in 
Southernhay,  W.  now  stand,  came  to  be  filled  up  to  allow  of 
buildings  on  the  site.  It  was  not  included  in  the  consecrated 
railed-in  portion  and  could  not  receive  any  portion  of  the 
consecrated  remains  removed  in  the  levelling  of  the  ancient 
Cathedral  churchyard. 

The  authority  for  filling  up  of  the  remainder  of  the  ancient 
fosse  called  Croldich  or  Southernhay  was  given  in  1793,  and 
the  filling  up  was  stated  to  allow  of  buildings  in  prospective  on 
the  site  filled  up,  and  the  elevation  of  that  filling  up  rose  to  a 
height  corresponding  to  the  green  inside  the  railings.  One 
goes  to  the  last  house  at  the  southern  end  of  Southernhay  and 
one  sees  evidently  the  foundations  of  those  houses  perched  up 
considerably  higher  than  the  base  of  the  City  wall,  shewing 
that  it  was  also  made-earth  on  which  the  houses  were  built, 
although  the  earth  was,  in  truth,  good  sound  earth  and  not 


150.  Bishops  Hull,  Somerset. — Tablet  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  of  the  church: — 


Arms :  Farwell  impaling  Seymour ;  Farwell  alone,  Sey- 


remains 


C.B.L. 


In  memory  of 
the  excellently  accomplisht  Sr-  George 
Farewell,  Knight,  who  departed  this  life 
May  14th,  1647. 
Also 

of  h's  most  pious  lady  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Sr-  Edward  Seymour,  of  Berrie  Castle,  in  Devon, 
Baronett,  by  whom  he  had  20  children  and  who 
died  Decern'-  the  13th,  1660. 


mour  alone. 


A.  J.  P.  S. 
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151.  Abstract  of  Will  of  John  Raleighe  of  fforde 
in  the  Countie  of  Devon,  Esquier.  Dated  28th  October 
1585.  Rutland  54. — Being  sick  in  my  bodie  but  perfect  of 
mind  and  memorie.  My  earthly  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
grave  wherever  it  shall  please  God  to  visit  me  with  death. 

To  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  W olborowe 

To  Barnard  Haris  my  servant  one  meadowe  knoun  by 
the  name  of  Hatchette  meadowe  in  the  burrow  of  Newton 
Abbott.    Also  one  little  tenement  with  orchard  and  herber. 

To  Anne  Raleighe  my  wife,  the  remainder  of  the  lease 
of  three  mills  called  Rayburie  with  certain  houses  &  other 
grounds  adjoining,  she  to  enter  into  bond  unto  Susan  Drewe, 
my  daughter-in-lawe,  the  wife  of  John  Drewe.  If  she  refuse 
to  enter  into  bond,  the  said  Susan  Drewe  shall  have  the 
aforesaid  mills. 

To  my  wife  Anne  Raleighe,  my  basin  and  ewer  of  silver 
parcell  gilt,  my  two  goblets  of  silver,  my  best  salt  of  silver 
gilt  and  my  five  tankards  of  silver  whereof  one  is  parcell 
guilt.  She  to  give  bond  to  John  Drewe  that  after  her  death 
they  shall  be  delivered  to  George  Raleigh  my  brother  or  if 
he  be  dead  to  the  said  John  Drew. 

To  my  brother  George  three  feather  beds  with  their 
coverings  with  the  blankets  &  pillowes  pillowberes  bolsters 
and  all  other  things  to  the  same  belonging.  Anne  Raleigh 
to  have  the  use  of  the  same  during  her  life. 

To  Anne  Raleigh  my  wife  the  use  of  one  standing  cup 
of  silver  guilt  conditionally  that  she  give  assurance  to 
Catherine  Drewe  my  god-daughter  that  the  same  cup  shall 
be  delivered  to  her  within  three  months  of  her  death. 

To  Jane  the  wife  of  Moses  Babb  als  Hayman  ^"30  and 
one  feather  bed. 

To  my  sister  Marie,  wife  of  John  Rowse,  the  yearly  rent 
etc.  from  my  lands  tenements  meadowes  orchards  &  gardens 
in  the  parish  of  Ilsington  in  the  burrowe  of  Newton  Abbot 
and  Newton  Bushell,  viz.  all  the  closes  of  land  called  Clappes 
Park  in  the  occupation  of  one  William  Bynmore,  one  tene- 
ment, one  orchard  and  two  closes  of  land  in  the  burrowe  of 
Newton  Abbott  in  the  occupation  of  one  John  Grenefeilde 
and  one  other  messuage  or  tenement  in  the  said  burrowe  of 
Newton  Abbott  in  the  occupation  of  one  John  Heller  and 
five  meadowes  in  the  burrowe  of  Newton  Bushell,  now  in 
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the  occupation  of  one  Adrian  Ray,  which  messuage  or 
tenement  and  one  of  the  said  meadowes  I  purchased  of 
Nicholas  Kerswell  Esquier  and  the  other  meadowes  I  pur- 
chased of  the  feoffees  of  Wolborough,  one  orchard  and  herb 
garden  within  the  borowe  of  Newton  Abbott  which  I 
purchased  of  one  Phillipp  Stidstone  and  Johan  his  wife, 
now  in  occupation  of  John  Milbourne.  She  to  pay  to  my 
heirs  4/-  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  if  it  be 
demanded.  After  her  decease  to  return  to  the  heirs  of 
John  Raleigh. 

To  the  said  Marie  ;jRowse,  my  sister,  £10. 

To  my  brother  George  Raleighe  my  velvett  gowne,  my 
velvett  cloake  and  one  doublett  of  velvett. 

To  Robert  Hayman,  the  sonne  of  Nicholas  Hayman 
one  goblett  of  silver  which  I  bought  of  Robert  Hayman 
deceased. 

To  my  sonne-in-law  John  Drewe  gent,  my  black  armor 
of  proof,  my  black  horse,  one  coulte  (colt?)  with  a  flaxen 
mane  and  a  sorrell  face. 

To  Nicholas  Kerswell  Esquier  my  second-best  armor, 
my  rapier  and  dagger  parcell  gilt. 

To  Anne  Raleighe  my  wife  the  half  of  my  goods,  she 
to  give  bond  to  Susan  Drewe  that  they  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  said  Susan  Drewe  within  five  weeks  after  her  death. 
If  she  refuse  the  said  half  to  go  to  Susan  Drewe  to  whom 
I  do  further  give  &  bequeath  the  residue  \pi  my  goods. 

The  said  Susan  sole  executrix. 

Overseers,  brother  George  Raleighe  Esquier,  Nicholas 
Kerswell  and  John  Upton  Esquiers  and  Henry  Dotting 
clerk.    To  each  one  for  their  pains  20/-. 

Signed. — John  Raleigh.  Witnesses. — Robert  Chaffe. 
Mathew  Sandiland.     Richard  Langworthie. 

Probate  to  Susan  Drewe  the  21st  (?)  day  of  August,  1588. 

The  relationship  between  John  Raleigh  and  Susan  Drewe 
is  obscure.  John  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Bartholemew 
Fortescue,  of  Filleigh,  and  they  had  no  children.  As  neither 
appears  to  have  been  previously  married  she  could  not  have 
been  a  step-daughter  and  one  can  only  surmise  she  was  an 
adopted  or,  possibly,  an  illegitimate,  one.  In  the  Drewe 
pedigree  (Visitations  of  Devon)  she  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Gauvrick,  of  Ford,  a  foot-note 
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adding  that  the  name  is  Gaverock  in  the  parish  register. 
She  married  John  Drewe,  of  St.  Lennards,  on  Feb.  14th, 
1573-4,  at  Wolborough,  and  the  Catherine  mentioned  was 
their  eldest  daughter.  Several  others  and  a  son  Thomas 
are  given  in  the  pedigree.  Susan's  sister  and  co-heir, 
Gertrude,  married  Richard  Hayman  on  Feb.  23rd,  1583-4, 
also  at  Wolborough. 

Risdon,  in  his  Survey,  says :  '*  Within  this  parish  is 
Ford  fairly  seated ;  which,  at  the  surrender  of  such  struc- 
tures, was  purchased  by  Taverick  (?  Gauvrick,  Gaverock) 
whose  heirs  were  wedded  unto  Drew,  Marshall,  &  Heyman." 

This  will  is  interesting  to  compare  with  that  of  John's 
elder  brother,  George,  which  appeared  in  D.  N.  S»  Q., 
Vol.  I,  p.  201.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  lands,  etc.,  of 
which  the  rents  were  left  by  John  to  his  sister  Mary  (for 
note  concerning  whom  see  D.  &*  C.  N.  &»  Q.,  Vol.  VIII, 
p.  101)  which  were  to  revert  to  his  heirs,  went  ultimately 
to  George  Raleigh  who  disposed  of  them  in  his  will,  thus 
proving  that  John  left  no  legitimate  children.  M.A.P. 

152.  Tenants  of  Manor  held  of  Okehampton  (VIII., 
par.  127,  p.  141.) — I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any 
doubt  but  that  the  manor  referred  to  is  that  of  Slapton. 
Only  four  manors  in  the  hundred  of  Colridge  were  held  of 
the  Manour  of  Okehampton,  viz.,  Dittisham,  Slapton,  Ingle- 
bourn  and  West  Prawle.  As  this  manor  paid  to  the  hundred 
of  Colridge  and  was  held  of  the  Manour  of  Okehampton,  it 
must  be  one  of  these  four.  At  Slapton  there  are  three 
Coltscombes,  a  Higher,  a  Lower  and  a  Lower  held  with 
Start  farm,  and  there  also  is  a  farm  called  Buckelton. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

153.  Tenants  of  Manor  held  of  Okehampton  (VIII., 
par.  127,  p.  141.) — In  reply  to  Rouge  et  Noir's  enquiries  in 
the  January  number  of  D.  &»  C  .N.  &  .£).,  regarding  the 
Manor  of  Okehampton,  I  happen  to  be  the  owner  of  a  good 
many  of  the  Court  Rolls  for  this  manor,  "Extract  Cur 
Legalis  et  Cur  Manii  @  "  1 581 -1790.  Parts  are  incomplete 
and  missing,  some  on  parchment,  the  rest  on  paper.  On 
examining  these  I  find  not  a  single  name  or  place  that  tallies 
with  his  Roll.  It  strikes  me  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Okehampton  itself,  but  a  manor  at  some  distance,  which 
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belonged  to  the  then  Lord.  The  Manor  of  Okehampton 
included  the  Manor  of  Meldon,  Holhstock  ah.  Halstock,  Chick- 
cott  ah.  Chilecott.  Okehampton  was  one  of  the  many  manors 
owned  by  the  Courtneys;  others  were  Samford  Courtnay, 
Duwelton  ah.  Dolton,  Chumleigh  (with  Newnham  6  portions), 
Calerley  ah.  Carvarleigh,  Kume  (Kenn  ?),  Whimpell,  Musbury, 
Bratton  Clovelly  (of  which  I  own  the  ancient  Court  Rolls), 
Mounchinton,  Bradford,  Shebbear,  Milton  Damerel  and 
Thorncombe. 

Coulscombe  ah.  Colcombe  ah.  Coulcombe,  which  is 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Colyton,  according  to  Lysons,  was 
being  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  last  earls  on  a  most  magnificent 
scale,  but  was  left  unfinished,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation,  and  part  used  as  a  farm  house. 

On  the  whole  I  fancy  it  points  to  Colyton,  Thomas  Skibbow 
was  answerable  for  "  Coulscombe  3  parts "  in  this  parish, 
"  abarn  in  the  towne,"  the  towne  perhaps  here  means  the 
enclosed  buildings  ;  therefore  one  of  Coulscombe  barn's  let 
to  this  man,  and  "  Buckleton." 

I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  latter,  probably  his  dwelling  or 
tenement,  perhaps  in  a  neighbouring  parish  ? 

Chas.  F.  C.  Luxmoore. 

154.  Christopher  Nelson  Lethbridge. — I  am  very 
anxious  to  find  the  record  of  the  baptism  of  Christopher 
Nelson  Lethbridge,  also  of  the  marriage  of  his  parents  and 
grandparents.  The  family  owned  property  in  Zeal,  Chagford, 
Tawton,  Okehampton,  Jacobstowe,  and  other  places,  and 
are  said  to  have  lost  considerable  property  at  cards,  including 
almost  a  whole  village.  Christopher  Nelson  Lethbridge  came 
from  Devonshire  to  London,  where  he  married  on  April  13th, 
1795,  at  St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate,  declaring  himself  then  as 
of  that  parish.  Many  members  of  the  family  are  said  at  the 
same  time  to  have  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
His  will  is  dated  November  13th,  1829,  and  he  died  in  1830. 
His  wife,  who  outlived  him  by  many  years,  died  in  1862  at 
the  age  of  62,  and  left  everything,  including  the  family 
papers,  to  the  people  with  whom  she  lodged,  and  they  cannot 
be  traced  at  all.*  George  C.  Williamson. 


*  I  have  elsewhere  offered  £1  is,  reward  for  this  information,  so 
repeat  the  offer  here. 
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155.  British  Camp  at  Exeter:  A  Suggestion  as  to 
the  Roman  Remains  Found  in  it. — No  purely  British  Camp 
was  ever  made  for  the  purpose  of  offence  or  defence.  Such 
Camps  have  been  always  simply  for  safety  against  the  raider. 

With  the  advent  of  the  raider  in  force  the  inhabitants  fled 
from  their  farms  in  the  lowlands,  carrying  with  them  whatever 
was  cherished  and  movable,  and  driving  before  them  all  that 
could  be  driven — cattle,  sheep,  horses — to  the  well-known  place 
of  safety,  and  leaving  such  stock  as  could  not  be  driven — pigs, 
fowls,  ducks — to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  They  made  their 
way  with  what  speed  they  could  to  the  camp  on  their  highest 
hill  already  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

They  would  carry  with  them  all  that  they  most  valued, 
and  the  smallest  child  would  be  required  to  carry  something — 
perhaps  a  small  vessel  for  cooking  purposes.  Provisions  for 
two  or  three  days  would  be  all  that  would  be  required — for 
raids  are  not  matters  of  long  duration,  otherwise  they  would 
assume  the  nature  of  a  small  war  of  attack  and  defence. 

It  would  fall  to  the  men  of  the  district  to  drive  their 
cattle  to  this  place  of  safety.  Invariably  the  British  Camp 
provides  first  of  all  the  Citadel,  and  secondly  an  enclosure  for 
cattle — such  there  is  on  the  summit  of  the  Herefordshire 
Beacon — one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  in  England  of 
these  camps.  Here  is  a  description  of  the  lines  of  this 
camp,  of  which  a  sketch,  marked  A,  is  appended. 

The  Citadel,  or  summit  of  the  hill,  is  so  cut  down  all 
round  as  to  render 

the  ascent  from  the  S/^T2TS 
ditch  to  the  Citadel 
as  difficult  as  possi- 
ble. In  forming  the 
Citadel  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  was 
possible  to  increase 
the  security  of  its 
occupants  by  cut- 
ting away  a  slice 
of  the  top,  such  as 
A  or  B  at  the  head 
of  the  plan  above,  and  so  keeping  the  Citadel  rising  higher 
out  of  the  hillside. 
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In  the  event  of  the  raid  proving  successful,  the  cattle 
being  rounded  up  in  the  Camp,  there  would  be  distinct  danger 
to  the  raiders  as  they  drove  off  their  spoil,  not  only  from  the 
stampeding  of  the  animals,  but  of  attack  on  their  rear. 

In  Exeter  the  ground  on  the  Rougemont  hill  allowed  of 
only  one  entrenched  loop  into  which  cattle  could  be  driven 
and  this  loop  or  wing  extended  roughly  southwards  towards 
the  river  Exe  and  around  the  Citadel  grounds.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  where  the  Citadel  of  the  Exeter  British  Camp 
stood  and  still  exists;  it  is  defined  by  the  present  Castle 
precincts.  The  earthwork  delving  which  formed  this  Citadel 
is  there  to-day,  one  sees  it  in  the  Castle  precincts,  it  con- 
tinued around  the  Castle  in  Northernhay,  and  encircling  it, 
came  round  to  the  University  College  Hostel  grounds,  where 
it  is  again  seen. 

A  glance  at  the  plans  B  and  C  shew  the  trench  on  the 
west  side  of  the  British  Camp  following  to  the  south  on 
what  is  called  Northernhay,  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
natural  contours  of  the  hillside  so  as  to  obtain  the  advantage 
of  command,  which  would  be  the  first  suggestion  in  any 
effort  at  safety.  Thus  the  trench  to  the  west  of  the  Castle 
left  the  Citadel  on  a  south  course,  making  a  turn  to 
the  east  about  the  junction  of  North  Street  and  South 
Street. 

On  plan  C  will  be  seen  a  X  immediately  behind  the 
Guildhall  and  which  it  is  suggested  would  mark  a  spot  in 
the  upper  wall  of  the  trench  now  occupied  by  the  Police 
Station. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  conformation  of  the 
ground  from  the  point  where  the  commanding  ground  left 
the  side  of  the  Citadel.  That  portion  of  the  British  trench 
which  encircled  the  Castle  (outside  it  on  N.  and  N.E.  side) 
was  ordered  to  be  levelled  at  the  expense  of  the  Chamber 
in  1 612,  while  that  portion  of  the  trench  at  the  lower  end  of 
Northernhay  towards  South  Street  was  ordered  to  be  "  filled 
in  with  rubbish"  to  form  Lower  Northernhay  in  1798;  this 
was  the  arm  of  the  W.  loop  depending  from  the  encircling 
trench.  The  full  extent  of  the  west  wing  (or  loop)  of  the 
trench  of  the  British  Camp  is  depicted  on  plan  B.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  direction  taken  by  that  trench  if  it  is 
once  allowed  to  have  existed,  in  view  of  the  conformation  of 


Sketch  suggestive  of  British  Camp  capping  Rougemont  Hill. 


Probable  date  of  this  British  Camp:  a  few  centuries  B.C. 
Position  of  Roman  Villa  established  for  merchandise  during-  Roman  subjugation 
marked  with  X  in  the  trench. 


Villa  dates  anywhere  between  A.  D.  50 — 466. 
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the  ground.  The  eastern  arm  of  that  said  trench,  where  it  left 
the  side  of  the  Citadel  to  join  with  the  west  wing  is  not  so 
easily  defined;  there  is  no  command  of  ground  worth  speaking 
of  in  the  vicinity,  and  yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  it  to 
have  joined  up  with  the  west  wing  to  form  a  gateway.  Any 
attempt  at  depicting  the  line  of  this  east  wing  encroaches 
upon  debateable  ground,  and  whatever  is  here  put  forward 
must  be  received  at  most  as  an  opinion  or  as  a  suggestion. 

As  an  opinion,  one  must  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that  if 
the  east  trench  had  not  been  early  carried  south  to  meet  the 
west  wing  and  so  make  a  gateway,  it  would  needs  have  been 
carried  far  afield  to  find  the  commanding  ground  of  the  deep 
natural  depression  leading  down  to  the  Exe  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city.  It  is  easier  to  suppose  that  that  portion  of  the 
trench  was  probably  carried  down  to  the  end  of  the  west  wing 
by  the  shortest  route  possible.  Incidentally,  there  is  some 
evidence  as  to  the  position  of  the  gate  of  this  British  Camp 
— at  the  lowest  point  in  the  entrenchment  in  which  a 
gateway  could  be  introduced  by  which  cattle  and  friends  could 
be  admitted  without  loss  from  an  on-coming  raider  and  it 
marks  the  point  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  east  wing 
of  entrenchment  to  meet  the  west  wing  as  seen  on  plan  C. 

It  will  be  seen  on  the  plans  B  and  C  that  a  cross  marks 
the  spot  where  the  Roman  tesselated  pavement  was 
discovered  and  brought  to  the  surface  from  a  considerable 
depth.  That  tesselated  pavement  which  is  of  no  great 
size  marks  the  flooring  of  a  Roman  who  occupied  the  house 
built  into  the  side  of  the  trench  of  the  British  Camp. 
Probably,  it  was  cut  into  the  upper  side  of  the  British 
entrenchment.  There  were  no  troops  in  this  British  Camp 
unless  the  man  who  occupied  that  Roman  villa  might  be  a 
Commissariat  Officer  instead  of  a  civil  merchant — a  proposition 
untenable.  The  object  of  a  Roman  citizen  establishing 
himself  in  the  trench  of  the  British  Camp  would  be  twofold  : 

(1)  To  scour  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  persuading  the 
farmers  to  drive  in  their  cattle  and  herds  to  the  Roman 
merchant  for  inspection  and  purchase  as  food  provisions  for 
the  Roman  garrisons  up  country. 

(2)  To  receive  reports  from  these  emissaries  as  to  any 
suspicious  movements  against  the  Roman  occupation  in  that 
part  of  the  country, — and  scarcely  less  important,  to  persuade 
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the  natives  to  bring  cattle  and  herds  to  Exeter  that  their 
value  might  be  appraised  before  being  forwarded  to  the 
nearest  Roman  castrum.*  The  bargain  struck,  a  small 
payment  made  in  advance  (as  journey  money)  would  be  paid 
by  the  Exeter  Roman  merchant,  the  rest  to  be  paid  on 
delivery  of  goods  to  the  commandant  according  to  the  bargain 
written  by  him  in  Latin. 

It  has  not  escaped  notice  that  for  the  most  part  Roman 
coins  in  considerable  numbers  have  been  recovered  at  the 
junction  of  North  Street  and  South  Street  with  the  High 
Street ;  more  perhaps  in  the  South  Street  than  elsewhere. 

In  an  illustrated  book  of  1840,  written  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
Shortt,  are  mentioned  Roman  coins  found  as  far  back  as 
1832  and  the  position  of  each  discovery  denned,  and  for  the 
most  part  these  are  stated  to  have  been  found  at  the  junction 
or  in  the  vicinity  where  the  North  and  South  Street  cross  the 
main  road. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  richest  finds  in  the 
earliest  days  found  no  bourne  in  any  collection  in  Exeter, 
owing  to  there  being  no  museum  in  the  West  of  England  at 
that  time,  but  were  for  the  most  part  dispersed  among  private 
individuals.  Still,  the  chief  finds  appear  to  have  been 
discovered  between  the  earthen  southern  gateway  and  the 
site  of  the  Roman  villa,  covered  now  by  the  Police  Station 
just  behind  the  Guildhall.  Major  C.  B.  Lyster. 

156.  Methodism  in  North  Devon  (VII.,  par.  121, 
p.  136.) — Attached  to  my  copy  of  this  work  (first  edition, 
1 871)  is  a  memorandum  written  in  pencil  as  follows: — 
"  This  book  is  the  first  edition  of  Methodism  in  North 
Devon.  Of  this  book  Mr.  Mark  Guy  Pearse  remarked 
to  the  author,  ' I  delight  in  your  book  ' !  The  second  edition, 
of  which  all  were  sold,  Mr.  Pearse  did  not  like  its  execution," 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Preface,  under  the  initials  J.G.H., 
is  written  by  the  same  person,  "John  Gould  Hayman." 
The  Gould  and  Hayman  families  appear  to  have  been 
warm  supporters  of  the  cause  in  North  Devon. 

A.  J.  Davy. 

157.  Methodism  in  North  Devon  (VIII.,  par.  121, 
p.  136.) — I  send  the  following  extract: — Mr.  John  Gould 


*  There  were  no  Roman  garrisons  west  of  Exeter. 
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Hayman's  admirably  written  History  of  Methodism  in  North 
Devon  was  published  in  1871  by  Mr.  J.  Woolmer,  London, 
the  printers  being  Messrs.  Hayman  Brothers  and  Lilly, 
London.  In  1890  a  second  edition  was  produced  at  Barn- 
staple under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Hayman, 
Mr.  Michael  being  the  printer.  See  W.  F.  Gardiner, 
Barnstaple,  1837-1897,  p.  209  (1897).  Mr.  Hayman  was 
proprietor  of  the  North  Devon  Journal,  and  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  book  information  was  brought  up-to-date. 

W.  P.  Hiern. 

158.  Methodism  in  North  Devon  (VIII. ,  par.  121, 
p.  136.) — The  author  of  this  book  was  John  Gould 
Hayman,  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  North  Devon 
Journal  from  1852  to  1885.  He  was  son  of  Mr.  William 
Hayman,  a  Wesleyan  Minister,  who  was  buried  at  Bide- 
ford  in  1838.  J.  F.  Chanter. 

159.  Tokens  Issued  by  James  Lackington. — A  frame 
now  exhibited  contains  seven  tokens,  variants,  that  were 
issued  by  James  Lackington,  bookseller,  who  is  reported  to 
have  originated  the  second-hand  book-trade  in  London  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Born  in  Wellington,  Somersetshire,  in  1746,  he,  after  a 
roving  life,  settled  in  London,  and  from  a  very  humble 
beginning  succeeded  in  creating  a  large  business,  and  after 
amassing  a  considerable  fortune,  retired  from  it  in  1798.  He 
called  his  shop  "  The  Temple  of  the  Muses,"  and  having 
erected  Wesleyan  Chapels  in  Alveston  in  1805,  in  Taunton  in 
1806,  and  in  Budleigh  Salterton  in  1812,  he  gave  the  name  of 
"  Temple  "  to  each,  apparently  in  honour  of  his  former  place 
of  business.  He  also  built  a  residence  for  himself  in  the 
last-mentioned  place  where,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  died 
and  was  interred  in  the  Churchyard  of  East  Budleigh  in  1815. 

Four  of  the  tokens  are  dated  1794,  two  1795,  and  one  is 
undated.  In  those  of  the  earlier  year,  the  obverse  bears  a 
portrait  of  Lackington  (a  facsimile  of  that  prefixed  to  his 
Memoirs,  published  in  1791),  with  "J.  Lackington"  above 
and  the  date  below.  The  others  are  in  profile,  and  in  addition 
to  the  name,  have  in  two  of  the  examples,  "  Finsbury 
Square  "  and  the  date,  which  are  omitted  in  the  third.  The 
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reverse  in  each  displays  in  the  centre  a  figure  of  Fame 
blowing  a  trumpet,  and  holding  a  wreath  in  the  left  hand : 
and  in  the  circumference  of  two  is  the  inscription,  "  Halfpenny 
of  J.  Lackington  &  Co.,  Cheapest  Booksellers  in  the  World." 
In  the  remaining  five,  the  name  of  the  firm  appears  as 
"  Lackington,  Allen  &  Co."  As  they  were  issued  within  three 
and  four  years  respectively  of  his  retiring  from  business,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  their  use  except  as  a  kind  of 
remembrance  to  each  customer — they  can  scarcely  have  been 
employed  as  substitutes  for  coins  of  the  realm. 

He  was  the  author  of  two  works,  neither  of  which 
enhanced  his  reputation,  and  practically  exemplify  the 
proverb,  "  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam."  Singularly  enough,  he 
paraphrased  this  in  the  head  line  above  his  portrait,  "  Sutor 
Ultra  Crepidam  Feliciter  ausus."  ("A  shoemaker  has  happily 
dared  to  go  beyond  his  last.") 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  his  third  wife  survived  him, 
and  was  married  to  four  successive  husbands.  She  was 
united  to  three  of  them  in  East  Budleigh  Church,  and  was 
sufficiently  interested  in  them  to  be  present  at  their  interment 
in  the  adjoining  Churchyard. 

(The  late)  T.  N.  Brushfield. 

160.  Harvey  of  Columb  John  and  the  Pedigree  of 
Harvey  of  Breage  and  Maen  (VIII.,  par.  29,  p.  27.) — My 
attention  having  been  directed  to  a  note  in  your  journal,  in 
which"  Blue  Blood"  refers  very  justly  to  certain  discrepancies 
for  which  I  am  responsible,  I  beg  to  explain  that  Burke's 
Commoners  is  my  authority  for  the  date  of  the  marriage  of 
Francis  Harvey  and  Mary  Yorke  in  Phillack  Church 
"about"  1595.  As  the  marriage  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Phillack  Church  Registers,  I  had  no  choice  but  to  accept 
Burke's  date.  I  have  since  discovered,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Rev.  A.  Pendarvis  Hockin,  Rector  of  St.  Phillack, 
that  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Harvey  was  baptised  in  his 
church  2  July,  1592  (not  2  Sept.,  as  stated  by  "  Blue  Blood.") 
As  Francis  Harvey  was  ordained  Deacon  of  St.  Breage  in 
May,  1591,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  he  was  married  in  that 
year. 

With  regard  to  my  statement  in  the  number  of  Miscel- 
lanea Genealogica  et  Heraldica  referred  to,  that  Francis  Harvey's 
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father  was  Anthony  Harvey,  of  Columb  John ;  and  again  in 
Mr.  Coulthard's  History  of  Breage  of  later  date,  that  Anthony 
Harvey,  of  Swarland  in  Northumberland,  was  his  father. 
In  a  paper  upon  the  subject  which  appeared  in  Miscel- 
lanea Genealogica  et  Heraldica  in  1910,  I  shew  that  two 
Anthony  Harveys  were  contemporaneous  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  the  genealogists  thought  were  one  and  the  same 
man ;  and  that  Anthony  Harvey,  of  Swarland  in  North- 
umberland, and  his  wife  Lucy  Lesley  were  the  parents  of 
Francis  Harvey,  of  Breage  (the  spelling  of  the  latter's  name 
in  Coulthard  is  a  clerical  error).  I  should  be  pleased  to  see 
your  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  your  journal. 

Christopher  Harvey,  Fleet  Surgeon  r.n. 

161.  Defaulters  at  Bishops  Tawton  (VIII.,  par.  134, 
p.  154.) — This  document  was  one  of  the  private  papers 
of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Hanmer  in  the  possession  of  his 
lineal  descendants,  the  Welmans  at  Poundsford.  I  have 
given  an  account  of  this  one  in  my  Life  of  Martin  Blahe, 
pp.  158,  159.  Another  of  Hanmer's  papers,  the  Memorial 
of  Henry  Downe,  from  the  same  source,  was  printed  in 
Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica.  J.  F.  Chanter. 

162.  The  Devonian  Year  Book,  1915. — We  again 
congratulate  Mr.  R.  Pearse  Chope,  the  Editor,  on  the 
excellence,  both  as  regards  matter  and  get  up,  of  the 
Devonian  Year  Booh,  for  1915.  This  is  the  sixth  year  of  the 
publication  of  this  work,  and,  if  possible,  it  excels  the  five 
previous  issues  in  interest  and  in  the  high  merit  of  its 
contents. 

The  useful  work  carried  out  by  the  London  Devonian 
Association  is  recorded  in  the  leading  articles  of  the  volume, 
that  on  the  "  Year's  Work  "  breathing  throughout  a  spirit 
of  true  patriotism.  This  record  describes  the  mission  of 
the  English  County  Societies,  quoting  from  a  speech  by 
the  Earl  of  Desborough,  the  President  of  the  Conference  of 
English  County  Societies  ;  it  points  out  the  importance  of 
the  Federation  of  Devonians  "  in  our  dominions  beyond  the 
seas  and  elsewhere,"  and  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  Drake  memorial  in  London 
(the  initiation  of  which  was  reported  in  last  year's  Devonian 
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Year  Book),  the  formation  of  a  London  Devonian  Rifle  Club — 
a  most  important  movement  during  tjie  present  crisis — the 
appeal  of  the  Association  to  Devonian  Societies  throughout 
the  world  for  contributions  to  the  Devonshire  Patriotic  Fund, 
which  appears  to  have  so  far  met  with  a  generous  response, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  work  and  proceedings 
of  the  Association. 

An  interesting  feature  in  this  volume  is  the  article  on 
"  Devonshire  and  the  War,"  to  which  is  attached  a  list 
extracted  from  the  Army  List  for  November,  detailing  the 
Officers  of  the  Devon  Military  Units  on  active  service  and 
a  list  of  those  who  have  died  for  their  country. 

The  literary  portion  of  the  volume  is  particularly 
interesting  and  valuable.  These  contributions  consist  of  a 
report  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  R.  Pearse  Chope  on  Devonshire 
Dialect  and  Humour,  to  which  we  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers ;  a  paper  by  Mr.  Rhys  Jenkins  on  Thomas  Savery, 
F.R.S.,  Engineer  and{  Inventor ;  The  Saints  of  Devon,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Chanter;  the  second  portion  of  a  description  of 
Okehampton  Castle,  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Young,  and  lastly  a 
most  interesting  article  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Laycock  on  English 
Folk-Music,  with  special  reference  to  the  Folk-Songs  of  the  West 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Pearse  Chope  has  included 
Mr.  Henry  Newbolt's  two  poems — Waggon  Hill  and  Drake's 
Drum  among  the  poetical  contributions  to  this  volume — both 
particularly  appropriate  at  the  present  time. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  volume  contains  much 
useful  information,  such  as  lists  of  recent  Devonian  Litera- 
ture and  of  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies  in  Devonshire, 
by  Mr.  H.  Tapley-Soper ;  of  Affiliated  and  non- Affiliated 
Societies  in  Devonshire  and  of  Libraries  in  Devonshire. 

The  volume  is  well  illustrated,  as  usual,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  portrait  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  Fortescue,  as  a 
frontispiece. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  work  to  our  readers  and 
again  congratulate  the  Editor  on  its  production.       M.  A. 


163.  Errata. — P.  46,  line  36  ;  p.  101,  line  22 ;  p.  102, 
lines  29  and  33  ;  p.  103,  line  5.    In  each  instance  for  Miller 


Country. 


read  Milles. 


William  Henry  Kearley  Wright, 
1844-1915. 
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164.  William  Henry  Kearley  Wright. — By  the  death 
of  William  Henry  Kearley  Wright  Plymouth  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  widely  known  officials  and  Devonshire  one  of 
its  most  patriotic  sons.  Mr.  Wright  was  born  at  Plymouth 
and  spent  the  whole  of  his  long  life  in  his  native  town 
where  he  had  risen,  unaided  by  any  advantages  of  birth  or 
education,  to  the  position  of  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Three 
Towns,  an  important  and  responsible  position  which  he  held 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  respected  by  t  his  fellow  townsmen 
and  known  to  all  scholars  interested  in  the  history  of  Devon 
for  his  great  knowledge  of,  and  many  contributions  to,  the 
literature  of  the  County. 

On  leaving  the  Plymouth  Public  School  young  Wright 
entered  the  Plymouth  Bank  of  Deposit.  His  next  post  was 
at  Millbay  Station  under  the  old  South  Devon  Railway 
Company,  which  later  on  was  absorbed  by  the  G.W.R. 
When  the  railway  servants  formed  a  library,  Wright,  on 
account  of  his  studious  habits,  was  made  honorary  librarian. 
The  knowledge  of  books  gained  in  this  position  next  secured 
for  him  the  post  of  librarian  of  the  Plymouth  Working 
Men's  Association,  and  in  1876  he  was  appointed  to  the 
newly  established  Plymouth  Public  Library — or,  as  it  is 
usually  unhappily  termed  the  Plymouth  Free  Public  Library. 
These  institutions,  as  is  well  known,  are  supported  by  the 
product  of  a  rate  levied  on  the  town  and  whilst  they  are 
available,  by  law,  without  further  payment,  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  which  establishes  them,  and 
generally,  by  courtesy,  for  the  use  of  the  community  at 
large,  they  are  no  more  free  than  public  tramways  or 
electricity  supplies,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
contributions  for  the  support  of  public  libraries  are 
compulsory  whereas  the  other  undertakings  mentioned  are 
dependent  on  single  payments  for  specific  services  rendered 
or  a  commodity  supplied. 

In  this  official  position  Mr.  Wright  was  brought  into 
contact  with  students  of  all  subjects  and  many  well-known 
literary  men  and  women,  to  all  of  whom  he  was  able  to  do 
good  service  by  his  knowledge  of  books  and  by  his  readiness 
to  indicate  and  place  at  their  disposal  the  resources  of  the 
library  under  his  charge. 

o 
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For  years  the  work  of  the  library  was  carried  on  in  the 
old  Guildhall,  a  building  totally  inadequate  and  quite  un- 
suitable, as  is  so  often  the  case  with  buildings  adapted  to 
purposes  for  which  they  were  not  erected.  But  quite  un- 
daunted Mr.  Wright  laboured  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
building  more  worthy  of  the  collection  of  books  which  had 
accumulated.  However,  his  ambition  was  not  realized  until 
the  year  1906  when  a  gift  of  ^15,000  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  made  possible  the  erection  of  the  present  handsome 
building  in  Tavistock  Road. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Wright  was  all  his  life  identified  with 
practically  one  library,  in  which  he  was  always  the  Chief, 
deprived  him  of  many  of  the  advantages  gained  by  other 
librarians  who,  in  many  instances  at  more  than  one 
institution,  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  a  systematic 
training  under  experienced  tutors.  Consequently  it  was 
almost  inevitable  that  his  ideas  of  administration  should  be 
somewhat  conservative  and  old  fashioned.  It  must,  however, 
to  his  great  credit,  and  as  an  instance  of  his  perseverance, 
be  recorded  that  shortly  before  his  death  he  introduced  into 
the  Plymouth  Library  an  innovation  which  has  only  during 
the  last  few  years  become  a  common  feature  of  public 
library  administration.  Whether  he  was  wise  in  restricting 
the  introduction  of  the  "  Open  Access  System  "  to  a  section 
of  his  library  is  perhaps  questionable. 

Mr.  Wright's  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
County  were  numerous  and  varied.  Many  of  them  were  of 
but  passing  interest  but  were  written  in  a  style  well 
calculated  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  A  few  of  his  books, 
such  as  his  volume  on  the  West  Country  Poets  and  his 
edition  of  the  History  of  Okehampton,  will  always  be  found 
amongst  representative  collections  of  West  Country  litera- 
ture. He  also  entered  the  realm  of  poetry,  and  several  of 
his  efforts  are  well  above  the  average  of  the  production  of 
minor  poets,  His  edition  of  Gay's  Fables  which  he  edited 
for  the  Chandos  Classics  is  familiar  to  all  students.  As  the 
founder  and  editor  of  the  now  defunct  Ex-Libvis  Journal,  he 
was  well  known  to  those  who  engaged  in  what  is  to  many 
a  futile  pastime,  the  collection  of  book  labels.  He  was  also 
editor  of  the  Western  Antiquary  and  Devonia,  both  of  which 
have  long  since  expired.    Devonia  was  published  by  the 
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United  Devon  Association,  of  which  organization  Mr.  Wright 
was  for  some  years  the  Hon.  Secretary.  It  contained  valu- 
able topographical  information,  and  did  much  to  popularize  the 
county  as  a  holiday  resort ;  its  suspension  was,  in  our  opinion, 
a  great  mistake,  and  we  hope  some  day  to  see  it  revived. 

Mr.  Wright  was  also  well  known  in  musical  circles,  and 
was  an  elocutionist  of  considerable  power.  He  possessed  a 
fine  bass  voice  and  his  stately  presence  enabled  him  to  use 
it  with  dramatic  effect.  As  a  boy  he  ''entered  the  choir  of 
St.  Andrew's  Church  and  continued  a  member  to  the  day 
of  his  death. 

He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Armada 
Tercentenary  in  1888,  and  the  erection  of  the  Armada 
Memorial,  and  the  Drake  Statue  on  the  Hoe  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  result  of  his  labours  to  do  justice  to  Devon's 
gallant  Elizabethan  leader,  who,  although  born  at  Tavistock, 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  Plymouth. 

Mr.  Wright  was  a  foundation  member  and  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Library  Association,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society,  a  past  President  of  the  Plymouth 
Institution,  President  of  the  Plymouth  Branch  of  the 
Dickens  Fellowship,  and  was  intimately  connected  with 
several  other  learned  Societies  and  Educational  Associations. 
He  delivered  many  popular  lectures  and  was  an  enthusiastic 
devotee  to  the  ancient  game  of  bowls. 

William  Henry  Kearley  Wright  was  born  in  Plymouth 
on  September  15th,  1844,  and  died  April  27th,  1915.  After 
an  impressive  service  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  which  was 
attended  by  the  Mayor  and  other  members  of  the  civil 
body,  and  also  by  representatives  of  various  societies  and 
organizations,  his  mortal  remains  were  interred  in  the  old 
Plymouth  Cemetery.  His  work  as  Plymouth's  first  Muni- 
cipal Librarian  will  remain  a  perpetual  testimony  of  his 
worth,  and  it  is  obligatory  on  his  native  town  to  see  that 
it  is  worthily  continued.  No  greater  duty  devolves  on  a 
Corporation  in  these  days  of  educational  enfranchisement 
than  the  provision  of  the  necessary  books  to  enable  the 
populace  to  develop,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  the 
intellectual  interest  aroused  by  Elementary  Education.  Mr. 
Wright  was  himself  a  concrete  instance  of  what  can  be 
attained  by  the  sympathetic  study  of  books. 
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Mr.  Wright  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Duprez,  of 
Plymouth,  who  survives  him,  but  had  no  children. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  his  contributions  to  West  Country 
literature  which  has  been  kindly  provided  by  Mr,  Wellington, 
the  sub- Librarian  at  the  Plymouth  Public  Library. 

H.  T.-S. 

Appeal  to  the  Protestants  of  England  (a  Poem). 
Archaeology  of  Devonshire.    (See  Deacon's  Court  Guide), 
Arise  !  Ye  Sons  of  England  (Volunteer  Song). 

Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  Historical  Painter  of  Plymouth.  (Plymouth 

Inst.  Trans.,  1900). 
Biographical  Notes  to  One  Hundred  "  Comet "  Portraits.  (1895). 
Blue  Friars :  Their  Sayings  and  Doings,  being  a  New  Chapter  in  the 

History  of  Old  Plymouth.    (Lond.  and  Plymouth,  1889.) 
Boer  War.    Devon  and  Cornwall  Volunteers  to  the  Front.  (Doidge's 

Annual,  1902). 

Book  of  Venetian  Fete  and  Carnival,  Plymouth  Vocal  Assoc.  (1887). 

Book  of  Words  and  Programme  of  the  Grand  Elizabethan  Pageant 
and  Western  Bowling  Festival.    (Plymouth,  1910). 

Book  of  ye  Olde  English  Fayre,  in  aid  of  the  Armada  Memorial 
Funds.    (Plymouth,  1890). 

Book  Plate  Collector's  Miscellany.    (From  Western  Antiquary,  1890-91). 

Brief  Sketch  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport.    (The  Homefinder,  1914). 

Britain's  Salamis.  Historical  Lecture  on  the  Spanish  Armada.  (Ply- 
mouth, 1888). 

Broad  and  Narrow  Way.  Tale  of  the  Marvellous  Conversion.  (Narrow- 
Gauging  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  Penzance).  (Doidge's 
Annual,  1893). 

Captain  Robert  Falcon  Scott,  R.N.    (Devonian  Year  Book,  1914). 
Catalogue  of  Exhibition  of  Armada  Relics.    (Plymouth,  1888). 
Catalogue  of  Exhibition  at  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  London.  (1888). 
Catalogue  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Working  Classes  Industrial 

Exhibition.  (1865). 
Charles  Mathews  in  the  West.    (Trans.  Plymouth  Inst.,  1900). 
Chat  about  Books  and  their  Authors.    (Western  Figaro,  1878). 
Chat  about  Plymouth  Streets.    (Western  Figaro,  1878). 
Chronicles  of  Old  Plymouth.    (Doidge's  Annual,  1877). 
Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Plymouth.    Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch. 

(Plymouth,  1914). 
Clubs,  Whimsical  and  Literary.  (1891). 
Curiosities  of  Clubdom.  (1896). 

Description  of  the  National  Armada  Memorial.  (1891). 
Devonian  Literature,  its  special  Wants.    (Devon  Assoc.  Trans.,  1882). 
Devon's  Place  in  the  Expansion  of  the  Empire.    (Plymo.  Inst.  Trans.) 
Devon's  Sons.    (Song,  1890). 

Drake  in  History,  Song  and  Story.    (Devonian  Year  Book,  1914), 
Drama  in  Plymonth.    (Plymo,  Inst.  Trans.,  1890-91). 
Eddystone  Lighthouses.    (Doidge's  Annual,  1882,  1883,  1886). 
Eden  Phillpotts,  Poet  and  Novelist.    (Devonian  Year  Book,  1912). 
Eminent  West  Countrymen.    (Lord  Iddesleigh,  Rev.  Wm.  Barnes). 
England's  Royal  Homes. 

Exeter  Cathedral  Library  and  its  Bookplates.  (Ex-Libris  Journal,  1903). 
Gallant  Plymouth  Hoe.  (1904). 

God  Bless  Our  Sailor  Prince.  (Adapted  to  Russian  National  Anthem), 
(1890). 

Great  Blizzard  of  1891.  (1892). 
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Great  Siege  of  Plymouth.    (Doidge's  Annual"). 
Greater  Plymouth.  (1897). 

Guide  to  Plymouth  Hoe  and  its  Surroundings.    (Plymouth,  1880). 
Handbook  to  Newquay  and  North  Cornwall.     (Hartnoll's  Handbook, 
1891,  1902). 

Hints  on  Bookplate  Collecting.    {Ex-Libris  Journal,  1908). 
Historic  Streets  of  Plymouth,  their  Names  and  Associations.  (The 
Antiquary,  1886). 

Historical  Sketch,  etc.,  to  Views  of  Plymouth  and  Neighbourhood. 
(1869). 

Historical  Summary,  Plymouth.  (1898). 

Hymn  for  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  of  the  Destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  (1890). 

Idyls  of  the  Choir  :  (St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth).    (Plymouth,  1892,  1897). 

Illustrated  Commercial  Guide  to  Plymouth.  (1894). 

Illustrated  Handbook  to  Plymouth,  Stonehouse  and  Devonport.  (Ply- 
mouth, 1879). 

Inauguration  of  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  (1896). 

In  Memoriam  :  T.  W.  Martyn,  Thomas  Pitts,  R.  N.  Worth.  (1897). 
John  Gay  and  the  Beggar's  Opera.    (Devonian  Year  Book,  1913). 
John  Kitto,  D.D.    Biographical  Sketch.    (Doidge's  Annual,  1882). 
Jubilee  Hymn.    (Special  Thanksgiving  Service,  St.  Andrew's,  1887). 
Legend  of  Mutley  Plain.  (1875). 

Librarians  and  Local  Bibliography.    (Library  Association  Record"). 
Literary  and  Artistic  Associations  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  (Library 

Assoc.  Record,  1901). 
Local  Collections.    What  should  be  Collected,  etc.    (Library  Assoc. 

Record,  1905). 

Locomotion,  Past  and  Present,  and  the  Development  of  Traffic  in  the 

West.    (Plymouth  Inst.  Trans.,  1898). 
Lower  Lane,  Plymouth,  and  its  Surroundings. 
Madrigals  and  their  Writers.    (Plymouth  Inst,  1904). 
Marvels  of  Science.    (Western  Daily  Mercury,  1902). 
Mount  Edgecumbe.  (1879). 

Municipality  of  Plymouth.    (Municipal  Journal,  1899). 

Music  in  Plymouth,  Past  and  Present.  (1878). 

Plymouth  Free  Library  ;  Narrative  of  Opening.  (1876). 

National  Armada  Memorial.    General  History  of  the  Movement.  (1890). 

National  Armada  Memorial.    Programme  of  Proceedings,  etc.,  July,  1888. 

National  Armada  Memorial.    Programme  of  Unveiling  Ceremony.  (1890). 

New  Guide  to  Plymouth  and  District.  (1899). 

Notable  Plymouth  Artists.  (1885). 

Notes  on  Free  Libraries.    (Luton  Reporter,  1877). 

Notes  on  Names.  (1877). 

Notorious  West  Country  Misers.    (McCallum's  Illustrated  Almanack). 

Old  Plymouth  Customs  and  Time-Honoured  Observances.  (1894). 

On  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  Free  Library  Movement  in  Small 

Towns  and  Villages.  (1879). 
Picturesque  South  Devonshire.    (London,  1905). 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Plymouth.  (1897). 

Pioneers  of  Empire  ;  or,  Sea  Kings  of  Devon.    (Plymouth  Inst,  1901-2). 

Plea  for  a  Devonshire  Bibliography.    (Plymouth,  1885). 

Plymouth.    (Article  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  9th  edn.) 

Plymouth  a  Hundred  Years  Ago.  (1881). 

Plymouth,  Historical  and  Commercial.    (Lond.,  1901). 

Plymouth.    (Borough  Guides,  1907). 

Plymouth  History,  Facts  in.   (Appended  to  PlymouthlSchool  Atlast  1906). 
Plymouth  Illustrated.  (1894). 
Plymouth  in  an  Uproar. 
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Plymouth  Streets,  their  Names  and  Associations.  (Smith's  Plymouth 
Almanack,  1884). 

Plymouth's  Part  in  Colonization.  (From  Guide  to  Missionary  and  Colonial 
Exhibition  held  at  Plymouth,  1901). 

Plymouth  :  the  Metropolis  of  the  West,  with  its  Surroundings.  (Home- 
land Handbooks,  1903). 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  Dartmoor.    (Trans,  Plymouth  Institution,  1908-9). 

Presidential  Address  at  the  opening  of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  1898-9). 

Progress  of  Devonshire  Bibliography.    (Trans.  Dev.  Assoc.,  1891). 

Public  Free  Library  and  the  Board  School.    (Chiswick  Press,  1880). 

Ramble  in  the  Vicinity  of  Mount  Edgecumbe.    (Doidge's  Annual). 

Ramble  around  Mount  Edgecumbe.    (Doidge's  Handy  Guide,  1892). 

Reminiscences  of  the  Library  Association.     (Lib.  Assoc.  Record,  1877-97). 

Restoration  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  1875.    (Poem,  Plymouth,  1875). 

Rob  Roy  of  the  West.  (1895). 

Romances  of  the  West  Country,  written  by  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

(Doidge's  Annual,  1898). 
Rough  and  Ready.  (Song). 

Royal  and  Distinguished  Visitors.    A  Chapter  of  Plymouth  History, 

1287-1887.    (Smiths  Almanack,  1887). 
Siege  of  Plymouth.  (1878). 

Sir  Francis  Drake.    Biographical  Sketch.  (1881). 

Sir  William  Henry  White.    (Devonian  Year  Book,  1914). 

Some  Further  Peeps  at  Old  Plymouth.    (Trans  Plymouth  Inst,  1905). 

Streets  of  Old  Plymouth.  (1901). 

Some  Plymouth  Eccentrics.    (Doidge's  Annual). 

Spanish  Armada  :  An  Historical  Poem.    (Plymouth,  1874). 

Spanish  Armada.    (Article  in  English  Illustrated  Mag.  1888). 

Special  Collections  of  Local  Books  in  Provincial  Libraries.  (Chiswick 

Press,  1879). 
Stories  of  Old  Plymouth.  (1884). 

Story  of  the  Drama  in  Plymouth.    (From  Western  Antiquary). 
Story  of  Plymouth  for  Young  and  Old.    (Exeter,  1908). 
Summary  of  Recent  Devonian  Literature.    (United  Dev.  Assoc.,  1901). 
Tercentenary  of  the  Armada. 

Transformations,  or  Thoughts  Suggested  by  the  Opening  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Free  Library.   (Plymouth,  1876). 
True  Functions  of  Municipal  Libraries.    (Weekly  Chronicle,  1914). 
Two  Sisters.  Dartmoor  Story,  Edited  (Tr.  from  French  by  J.E.R.W.)  (1891). 
Visitor's  Guide  to  Mount  Edgecumbe.   (Duprez,  1871). 
War  in  South  Africa.  (1902). 
Week  among  the  Free  Libraries.  (1876). 

West  Country  Poets ;  their  Lives  and  Works    (London,  1896). 
West  Country  Worthies.  (1903). 

With  the  Odd  Volumes.   (Printed  for  Private  Circulation,  Plymouth,  1892). 
Wreck  of  the  Susan  Elizabeth  at  St.  Ives.    (St.  Ives,  1907). 
Edited  the  Following  : — 

Book  Plate  Collectors'  Miscellany.  (1890-91). 

Devonia.  (1902-7). 

Doidge's  Annual.  (1891-2). 

Fables  of  John  Gay.    (Chandos  Edition,  1889). 

Journal  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society. 

Luke's  Illustrated  Handy  Guide  to  Plymonth,  Devonport,  Stonehouse 

and  Neighbourhood. 
Pleasantries  from  the  Blue  Box.  (1891). 
St.  Andrew's  Parochial  Magazine.  (1881-1885). 

Some  Account  of  the  Barony  and  Town  of  Okehampton,  etc.  (1890). 
Western  Antiquary,  12  vols.  (1881-1894). 
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165.  Devon  Patriotism  and  Organization,  1803. — 
u  Are  we  at  War  ? "  Such  is  the  title  of  an  article  in 
the  Church  Times.  It  points  out  that  nearly  all  the  wars 
of  England  have  been  what  the  masters  of  military  history 
call  limited  wars,  and  then  says  that  "  The  present  war  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  a  limited  war.  It  is  of  those  which 
Clausewitz  calls  absolute.  The  hands  of  England  are  forced, 
and  the  standing  arrangements  for  limited  war  are  over- 
whelmed in  a  huge  avalanche  of  belated  preparation  for 
absolute  war.  But  is  this  realized  ?  *  The  Government  is 
apprised  of  the  fact,  but  national  habits  are  not  easily 
changed,  and  Ministers  who  know  the  need  dare  not  press 
mobilization  to  its  true  conclusion.  They  are  faced  by  the 
absurd  cry  of  4  business  as  usual ' — a  motto  for  limited  war. 
They  dare  not  put  a  check  on  professional  football.  They 
hesitate  to  assume  effective  control  even  of  the  industries 
most  essential  to  the  conduct  of  war.  Those  classes  which 
are  best  able  to  understand  the  situation  persist  in  eating 
and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  as  if  the 
Flood  were  not  upon  them.  In  the  Clydeside  engineering 
works  masters  and  men  wrangle  about  a  farthing  and  about 
hours  of  work  as  if  European  civilization  were  pursuing  its 
even  course.  We  provoke  the  derision  of  our  foes,  the 
shame  and  anger  of  our  friends." 

"  Letting  '  I  dare  not '  wait  upon  '  I  would,' 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage." 

Such  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Government  to- 
wards the  urgently  needed,  and,  I  believe,  inevitable 
compulsory  service. 

I  mention  all  this  by  way  of  contrast.  The  justification 
of  the  need  of  the  question,  "  Are  we  at  War  ?  "  makes  it 
all  the  more  difficult  to  realize  the  whole-hearted  earnestness 
and  patriotism  in  1803,  called  forth  by  the  prospect  of  an 
invasion ;  a  danger  not  nearly  so  real  or  great  as  the  war 
to-day  for  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 

The  great  terror — Buonaparte — an  ogre,  revelling  in 
bloodshed,  was  the  one  topic  of  conversation  and  writing. 
From  Bishops  at  their  Visitations  and  Judges  on  the  bench, 
to  the  shopkeepers  behind  the  counter  and  labourers  at  the 
plough,  there  was  but  one  voice  on  the  common  danger. 
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Even  babies  did  not  escape.  In  those  days  there  were 
no  soothing  syrups,  no  patent  "  foods,"  no  instrument  of 
deception  and  danger  known  as  a  "  dummy."  But  there 
was  a  special  lullaby  about  Buonaparte,  a  literal  crib  from 
the  French  song  about  Wellington.  Here  is  a  translation 
of  the  latter  set  to  music  in  a  MS.  book  of  a  relative,  who 
in  after  years  used  to  sing  it  to  her  children. 

"  A  French  Nursery  Song  :  Naughty  Baby."  The  words 
are  by  Lockhart,  probably  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  the 
biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  writer  of  a  history  of 
Napoleon. 

"  Baby,  Baby,  naughty  Baby, 

Hush,  you  squalling  thing,  I  say  ; 
Peace,  this  moment,  peace,  or  may  be 
Wellington  will  pass  this  way. 

Baby,  Baby,  He's  a  giant, 

Black  and  tall  as  Rouen's  steeple, 
Breakfasts,  dines  and  sups  (rely  on't) 

Every  day  on  naughty  people. 

Baby,  Baby,  if  he  hears  you 

As  he  gallops  by  the  house, 
Limb  from  limb  at  once  he'll  tear  you, 

Just  as  pussy  tears  a  mouse. 

And  he'll  beat  you,  beat  you,  beat  you, 

Beat  you,  beat  you  all  to  pap. 
And  he'll  eat  you,  eat  you,  eat  you, 

Gobble  you,  gobble  you,  snap,  snap,  snap." 

Put  "  Buonaparte "  for  "  Wellington  "  and  you  have  the 
English  cradle  song. 

What  was  done  in  the  way  of  parochial  organization  to 
meet  the  danger  of  invasion?  Mr.  William  Clavell,  High 
Sheriff  of  Dorset,  put  the  posse  comitatus,  an  ancient 
measure  of  King  Alfred,  into  operation  in  1797.  It  enabled 
the  Sheriff  to  call  on  able-bodied  men  to  aid  in  preserving 
or  pursuing  felons.  The  J.P.'s  were  ordered  to  compile  lists 
of  all  the  able-bodied  men  between  15  and  60,  who  were 
divided  into  companies.  Those  who  had  no  firearms  were 
supplied  with  pikes.  The  market  cross,  or  the  parish 
churchyard,  was  often  the  place  of  assembly.  Returns  were 
made  of  owners  of  stock,  vehicles  and  waggons.  Artisans 
were  enlisted  as  pioneers,  expert  horsemen  as  messengers 
and  guides,  and  boys  were  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  women 
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and  children.  Clergymen  were  to  aid,  and  an  explanatory 
letter  was  sent  to  every  officiating  clergyman  in  Dorchester. 
A  series  of  maps  in  the  Dorchester  Museum  shows  the 
county  subdivided  and  arranged  for  defence  by  this  enlightened 
and  far-seeing  Sheriff. 

The  Rector  of  Winestead,  Hull,  followed  up  a  letter  of 
mine  in  the  Chitrch  Times.  "  In  1797,  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  Regulations  issued  on  April  9th  of  that  year,  the 
preparations  making  upon  the  coasts  of  Flanders  and 
Holland  made  it  indispensably  necessary  .  .  .  that  the 
coast  of  Holderness,  which  lies  so  immediately  exposed  to 
the  enemy  should  be  put  into  such  a  state  of  preparation 
for  defence  as  under  the  Divine  protection  might  defeat 
every  attempt.  Accordingly  the  coast  was  divided  into 
small  districts,  each  under  a  principal  resident  as  captain. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  removal  of  cattle,  of  flour  and 
of  bacon,  and  for  the  destruction  of  corn  stacks  if  necessary  ; 
lists  were  prepared  of  waggoners  and  drovers  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and  of  the  men  who  remained  avail- 
able for  breaking  up  roads  and  bridges  and  felling  trees  as 
obstacles.  Cattle  were  to  be  driven  by  by-roads,  whilst  the 
main  roads  were  kept  free  for  the  passage  of  troops  :  waggons 
were  kept  for  months  ready  to  convey  women  and  children 
beyond  the  river  Humber  or  even  the  Derwent." 

It  is  said  that  Church  papers  bear  witness  to  the  wonder- 
fully careful  and  minute  arrangements  in  1803  in  the  South 
of  England.  In  one  Wiltshire  parish  every  waggon  was 
numbered  and  the  women  and  children  knew  the  waggon 
allotted  to  them  and  seats  to  be  taken  when  the  order  was 
given.    They  were  to  be  removed  over  the  Severn. 

But  we  come  to  Devon.  England  was  obliged  to  declare 
war  on  16th  May,  1803.  The  details  of  the  "  Army  of  Reserve," 
its  levies  of  volunteers,  and  arrangements  for  the  safety  of 
the  women  and  children  in  case  of  invasion  gave  the  Devon 
Deputy  Lieutenants  much  to  do  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  1803.  They  met  every  week,  called  for  returns 
of  all  men  between  15  and  65,  specifying  the  able-bodied; 
of  all  men  over  65,  and  of  the  women  and  children,  showing 
those  who  were  infirm  or  incapable  of  removing  themselves. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  removing  cattle  and  horses  to 
a  place  of  safety,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  allowance  to 
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the  wives  of  the  men  engaged  on  service  should  be  a  shilling 
a  week,  the  same  amount  being  allowed  for  each  child  under 
ten.*  My  great  grandfather,  at  Ham,  as  D.L.,  was 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  Tything  of  Weston 
Peverel  (now  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  or  Pennycross), 
and  the  parish  of  St.  Budeaux.  He  was  serving  at  the 
time  as  a  captain  in  the  ist  Devon  Militia,  a  regiment 
that  did  splendid  service  for  years  in  various  parts  of  the 
South  of  England. 

I  have  his  Active  Service,  etc.,  Rolls  and  Removal  Papers 
of  that  Tything  and  Parish.  A  note  on  one  is  by  my  great 
uncle,  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Collins-Trelawny,  saying  that  he  well 
remembered  the  stir  at  that  time.  The  paper  of  these  docu- 
ments is  hand-made,  with  rough  edges,  and  its  size  is  between 
crown  and  post.  Each  is  headed  in  the  irregular  and 
interesting  type  of  the  period,  "  Devon  .  .  .  Return 
from  the  Parish  of   ." 

Below,  in  the  middle,  on  one  in  smaller  capitals  come 
"Active  Service,"  "Armed  Force."  On  either  side  are  two 
compartments,  headed  in  capitals,  "  Names  of  Artificers, 
viz. :  Smiths,  Carpenters,  Sawyers  and  Masons."  "  Names 
of  Pioneers  with  Felling  Axes,  etc."  "  Names  of  Sea  and 
River  Fencibles."  "  Names  of  Pioneers  with  Shovels  and 
Pickaxes." 

On  both  Active  Service  Rolls  some  of  the  men  are  named 
as  possessing  firelocks.  The  reason  would  seem  to  be  the 
want  of  preparation  and  the  terrible  scarcity  of  muskets. 
On  the  gth  December,  1803,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
there  was  a  debate  on  military  matters,  and  it  was  found 
that  in  Great  Britain  alone  there  were  120,000  volunteers 
without  muskets.  How  was  this  scandalous  want  of  pro- 
vision to  be  made  good  ?  A  curious  proposal  was  made, 
that  all  fowling  pieces  should  be  registered,  and  numbers 
stamped  on  them  from  one  to  four.  Cartridges  were  then 
to  be  provided  and  stamped  in  the  same  way,  the  numbers 
being  the  nearest  size  to  that  of  the  bore  of  the  guns ! 
On  the  Weston  Peverel  Roll  five  names  appear  in  the 
Armed  Force;  Henry  St.  John,  Er-  "horse"  and  four  men 
with  firelocks.    Mr.  St.  John  was  great-great  uncle  to  Captain 

*  Mother  Molly,  a  charming  little  Devon  story  of  these  times,  was 
written  many  years  ago  by  Mrs,  Peard,  and  was  published  by  Messrs.  Bell. 
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Hall  Parlby,  of  Manadon,  and  lived  probably  at  Box  Hill. 
My  relative's  name  does  not  appear,  as  he  was  serving  in 
the  Militia. 

There  were  three  Artificers,  who  also  appear  as  the  three 
Pioneers  with  felling  axes  and  saws.  The  Overseer  of  these 
pioneers  was  Thomas  Penny,  carpenter.  I  believe  that 
subsequently  he  was  Parish  Clerk  of  St.  Budeaux.  If  so, 
he  once  swallowed  a  halfpenny,  and  the  parochial  wit  rose 
to  the  occasion.  Ever  after  was  he  called — "  for  short,"  as 
a  nickname  is  described  in  the  North'of  Ireland — "  Thomas 
Three-halfpence !  "  His  wife  knew  no  less  than  six  genera- 
tions of  my  family.  She  was  a  servant  of  my  great-grand- 
mother ;  and  some  years  ago  I  helped  to  bury  her  at  the 
age  of  102.    No  sea  or  river  fencibles  appear  on  this  Roll. 

The  Removal  Paper  has  10  compartments:  Directors 
of  Stock ;  Guardians  appointed  by  the  Parish  ;  Directors  of 
Waggons,  Carts  and  Horses ;  Proprietors  of  Stock  ;  Drivers 
of  ditto  and  Assistants;  Superintendents  of  Women  and 
Children  and  Infirm  Persons ;  Persons  incapable  of  removing 
themselves ;  their  respective  Conveyances ;  Proprietors  of 
Waggons,  Cart  and  Draft  Horses,  and  the  Number ;  Drivers 
of  ditto. 

This  is  a  much  larger  list.  Among  the  names  are  those  of 
Humphrey  Hall,  Esqre-  Manadon,  great-grandfather  of  Captain 
Hall  Parlby ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foot,  probably  father  of  Captain 
Foot,  R.A.,  a  fine  old  Waterloo  veteran,  whom  I  remember 
at  the  old  Tor,  where  Mr.  R.  Bayly  built  the  present  Tor  ; 
and  R.  W.  Clarke,  Esqre-  of  Burrington,  to  which  house  some 
old  stone  doorways  may  have  been  brought  when  the  fine  old 
mansion  at  Butshead  was  pulled  down  about  100  years  ago. 

Curious  names  are  Apollos  Penny,  who  was  not  only 
a  proprietor  of  stock,  but  incapable  of  removing  himself ; 
and  Proffecia  Cudlip,  also  an  incapable.  Pennycross,  with 
a  smaller  population,  was  better  off  than  St.  Budeaux,  as  it 
had  more  resident  gentry,  and  was  able  to  provide  a  larger 
supply  of  horses,  waggons,  etc. 

There  are,  of  course,  more  names  on  the  St.  Budeaux 
Active  Service  Roll,  and  many  of  them  can  still  be  identified. 
The  place  of  honour  among  the  Artificers  belongs  to  Robert 
Bond,  blacksmith,  who  was  "  upwards  of  60  but  not  infirm." 
He  evidently  had  a  brave  heart.    Worthy  of  mention,  too, 
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are  the  five  Sea  or  River  Fencibles :  Robert  Bennett,  John 
Jenkins,  William  Jenkins,  William  Doidge.  and  John  Jackman. 
They  "  belong  to  boats,  and  engage  to  act  in  their  stations, 
in  case  of  Invasion,  without  fee  or  reward."  Good  men  and 
true.    A  curious  name  is  Azael  Copplestone. 

On  the  Removal  Paper  are  found  the  names  of  Sir 
Thomas  Byard,  a  noted  sailor,  then  living  at  Mount  Tamar, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Luce,  whose  brother-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Luce,  was  Vicar  of  St.  Budeaux,  and  sometime 
Vicar  of  Harpford  and  Fen  Ottery. 

Among  the  uncommon  names  are  Pascho  Pollard,  Avent, 
Antorn,  Gout,  Wickyett,  and  Duroc. 

I  ended  thus  a  letter  to  the  Church  Times  on  Invasion  : 
"  The  organization  of  the  parishes  was  thorough  and  com- 
plete, and  every  man  seems  to  have  been  given  something 
to  do  in  the  event  of  invasion.  Have  we  anything  like  it 
in  the  face  of  a  far  greater  and  more  real  danger  ?  " 

The  Spectator  reproduced  the  letter  in  an  article,  and  said, 
"  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  nothing  like  it  as  yet,  and  the 
sooner  we  have  it  the  better.  If  only  the  people  were 
thereby  brought  to  feel  their  personal  contact  and  responsible 
association  with  the  war  a  great  moral  gain  would  have  been 
achieved.  The  absence  of  such  feelings  in  some  classes  is 
unworthy  of  a  democracy." 

April,  1915.  J.  T.  Trelawny-Ross. 

166.  West  Country  Clock  and  Watch  Makers  (VII., 
p.  242,  par.  169;  VIII.,  p.  16,  pars.  14,  15,  16;  p.  141,  par. 
125). — I  have  for  several  years  taken  sufficient  interest  in 
long-case  clocks  to  cause  me  to  covet  not  a  few ;  and  in  a 
somewhat  desultory  way  to  make  notes  concerning  those 
that  I  have  met  with  which  appear  to  be  the  work  of  Devon 
craftsmen.  Mr.  Pearse  Chope's  first  contribution  to  the  pages 
of  D.  &>C.N.&  Q.  quickened  my  interest  and  caused  me  to 
dig  out  my  notes  from  the  various  pocket  books  which  con- 
tained them.  His  list  from  Britten  was  not  new  to  me,  but 
his  supplementary  note  in  the  January  issue  of  this  year 
contained  several  names  which  I  had  not  previously  come 
across.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  supplement  this  list  with 
the  following  names : — Balle,  John,  Exeter  ;  Barnet,  John, 
Tavistock ;  Benham,  John,  Cullompton  ;  Blackmore,  James, 
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Sidmouth ;  Bowden,  Ambrose,  Plymouth ;  *Brockington, 
F.  E.  ;  Brockedon,  F.,  Totnes ;  Braham  (?  exact  spelling)  ; 
James,  Torquay ;  Cumming,  .  .  .  ,  Thorverton ;  Cottey, 
Abell,  Crediton;  Dobel,  (?  E.),  Yeovil;  Eastcott,  Richard, 
Exon ;  Good,  Samuel,  Seaton  ;  Lang,  Jos-  Moreton ;  Long, 
.  .  .  ,  Cullompton,  and  a  brother  of  Bradninch ;  Murch, 
Jn0'  Honiton ;  Pearce,  Samuel,  Honiton;  *Pike,  James; 
*Pridham,  Lewis ;  Pollard,  Thomas,  Exeter ;  Pulman, 
Axminster ;  Rawworth,  Samuel,  Plymouth ;  Rihll,  Wm" 
Moreton ;  Skinner,  .  .  .  ,  Exon  ;  Snelling,  .  .  .  ,  Newton 
Abbot ;  Spiller,  Henry,  Exeter  ;  Tolman,  J.  &  Son,  Colyton 
and  Seaton  ;  Turner,  .  .  .  ,  Honiton  (example  in  writer's 
possession);  Weller,  Geo.,  Exon;  Wood,  I.  (or  J.),  Exon. 

Examples  of  the  work  of  most  of  these  makers,  or  reputed 
makers,  are  known  to  me,  but  as  many  of  them  adorn 
private  residences  my  reasons  for  omitting  their  exact 
locations  are  obvious.  I  shall,  however,  be  pleased  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Pearse  Chope  or  any  other  reader  who 
takes  a  special  interest  in  these  dignified  old  timekeepers. 
I  have  a  few  interesting  details  of  some  of  the  clocks  and 
their  makers.  To  these  notes  I  am  continually  adding  and 
hope  some  day  to  publish  what  ought  to  prove  an  interesting 
addition  to  our  West  Country  literature.  In  the  meantime 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  new  names  and  examples. 
Photographs  will  also  be  welcomed  as  additions  to  the 
collection  which  I  have  commenced.  When  it  is  impossible 
to  collect  actual  examples  for  leisurely  examination,  much 
can  be  learnt  from  photographs.  Many  points  in  connection 
with  these  old  clocks  require  attention.  Were  all  whose 
names  appear  on  the  faces  of  clocks  actual  makers  ?  If  not, 
can  we  sort  out  the  makers  from  the  vendors  ?  Who  were 
the  cases  made  by  ?  Lovelace's  magnificent  and  wonderful 
specimen  of  clockwork,  now,  to  the  everlasting  shame  of 
the  County  of  Devon,  in  the  Liverpool  Museum,  justifies 
one  in  thinking  that  the  art  and  craft  of  clockmaking  reached 
a  very  high  state  of  perfection  in  Devon,  and  "the  subject 
therefore  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  some  careful  enquiries 

and  consideration.  ,           /       ,      *     H.  Tapley-Soper. 
 l*A,Vi{  1/  .  p.  itj\y  d  p  * 3  0  .   

*  ?  A  West  countryman,  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Britten's  Old  Clocks 
and  Watches  and  their  Makers,  1904  Edition. 
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167.  Two  North  Devon  Notes  (VIII.,  par.  136, 
p.  156.) — Hooda,  Ooda  and  Wooda  are  all  common  Devon 
pronunciations  for  Woody,  and  have  no  connection  with 
Woden;  the  addition  of  the  letter  a  is  very  common,  e.g., 
Shortacombe  for  Shortcombe.  Wooda  Bay  was  a  piece  of 
affectation,  it  was  never  so  called  locally.  In  Martinhoe 
records  we  find  Woody  Bay,  Widdy  Bay  and  Weddy  Bay, 
never  Wooda.  It  is  the  only  Bay  with  woods  reaching 
down  to  the  sea  on  the  N.  Devon  coast. 

Mr.  Aldridge  is  surely  in  error  in  thinking  that  Saunton 
has  been  altered  to  Santon ;  it  is  the  other  way  about,  his 
"  daring  individual  "  altered  Santon  to  Saunton,  a  spelling 
never  met  with  till  the  nineteenth  century.  Santon  is  more 
probably  S.  Anne's-town  than  Sand-town.  Braunton  is  also 
a  comparatively  modern  spelling ;  in  old  records  it  appears 
as  Brannton  or  Branton.  It  may  be  that  nn  was  read  un, 
and  the  error  once  started  has  been  perpetuated,  but  there 
is  a  tendency  in  place  names  to  change  the  a  with  a 
broad  sound  to  an,  so  we  have  Taunton  for  the  older  form 
Tanton.  J.  F.  Chanter. 

168.  Parochial  Chapelries  and  Licensed  Chapels. — 
The  existence  within  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh  in  the 
fifteenth  century  of  at  least  four  licensed  chapels,  those  of 
St.  Michael,  St.  Margaret,  St.  James  and  St.  Leonard, 
besides  the  parochial  chapelry  of  St.  John's-in-the- Wilder- 
ness, has  led  to  the  enquiry :  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  parochial  chapelry  and  a  licensed  chapel  ?  The  simple 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  a  parochial  chapelry  is  a 
subordinate  cure-of-souls  serving  a  definite  area  forming  part 
of  the  area  assigned  to  the  mother  church,  whereas  a 
licensed  chapel  is  a  chapel  in  which  divine  service  is 
allowed  to  be  performed  at  an  earlier  hour  than  in  the 
mother  church,  but  in  which  there  is  no  separate  cure-of- 
souls  distinct  from  that  of  the  parochial  incumbent,  and 
consequently  no  area  specially  allotted  for  a  cure-of-souls. 
Licensed  chapels  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  before  the  Refor- 
mation were  fairly  numerous ;  parochial  chapelries  were  by 
no  means  common.  St.  John's-in-the-WTilderness,  Withy- 
combe,  was  a  parochial  chapelry  under  East  Budleigh ; 
Buckland  Toutsaints  was  another  under  Loddiswell ;  a  third 
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was  Bickington  under  Ashburton.  And  there  were  others 
besides. 

As  illustrating  the  difference  a  letter  of  Bishop  Lacy  (in 
Vol.  II.  of  his  Register,  which  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Record  Society),  bearing  date  16th 
November,  1434,  may  be  referred  to.  The  letter  is  intended 
to  enforce  a  provincial  constitution  of  Archbishop  Winchelsea 
(Cnst.  5,  A.D.  1305  in  Lyndwood,  p.  237),  which  required  all 
stipendiary  clergy  to  make  oath  befpre  being  allowed  to 
officiate  ;  that  they  would  not  apply  to  their  own  uses  without 
the  consent  of  the  parochial  incumbent  any  oblations,  obven- 
tions,  perquisites  from  masses,  or  corse  presents  which  they 
might  receive.  Incidentally  the  Bishop  refers  to  a  case 
in  which  the  priest  serving  a  licensed  chapel  has  assumed 
the  prerogatives  of  a  perpetual  curate  of  a  parochial  chapelry. 

"  Certain  men,"  he  writes  (p.  617)  "  to  wit  Walter  Bogyn, 
John  Perkyn  and  John  Waterman,  villagers,  of  Polruan, 
and  parishioners  of  the  church  of  Lanteglos,  well  known 
to  be  subjects  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  and  of  ourselves, 
pretending  to  a  knowledge  of,  but  utterly  regardless  of  and 
wickedly  despising  the  above  [constitution] ,  have,  within  the 
parish  of  Lanteglos  (1)  caused  water  to  be  publicly  and 
solemnly  exorcised  and  blessed  and  to  be  solemnly  sprinkled 
by  one  Sir  Edmund  Pery,  chaplain,  performing  divine 
service  at  a  late  hour  in  a  certain  chapel  of  our  Saviour  [at 
Polruan] ,  situated  within  the  said  parish  of  Lanteglos,  such 
chapel  being  neither  dedicated  nor  a  parochial  chapelry  with 
cure-of-souls,  nor  having  parishioners  of  its  own ;  and  (2) 
have  caused  prayers  to  be  bidden  and  said  in  the  pulpit 
after  the  manner  of  a  parochial  church,  and  the  blessed 
bread  to  be  publicly  distributed  and  given  out  in  the  afore- 
said chapel,  even  on  Sundays,  to  all  indiscriminately  without 
first  obtaining  the  Vicar's  leave ;  and  (3)  have  caused  the 
wills  of  sick  persons  of  the  said  township  to  be  wrongfully 
kept  back  by  the  said  Sir  Edmund  without  consulting  and 
in  defiance  of  the  said  Vicar ;  and  moreover  have  expressly 
forbidden  the  said  Sir  Edmund  to  take  the  oath  pursuant  to 
the  working  and  direction  of  the  above  constitution.  Publicly 
declaring  their  intention  to  continue  in  this  course  they  have 
further  prevented  Sir  John,  the  chaplain,  who  now  officiates 
in   the  aforesaid   chapel,  from   in  any  way   taking  the 
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aforesaid  oath,  and,  it  is  said,  have  publicly  and  expressly 
asserted  that  no  chaplain  admitted  to  perform  the  divine 
office  in  the  aforesaid  chapel  ought  to  be  subject  in  any 
way  to  any  Rector  or  Vicar,  or  be  required  to  owe  him 
obedience." 

Here  the  performance  of  service  at  a  late  hour,  the  solemn 
blessing  of  water  before  the  service,  which  the  aquae  bajulus 
carried  round  the  parish  to  those  who  were  unable  to  attend 
(for  doing  which  he  received  a  small  fee),  the  bidding  of 
prayers  in  the  pulpit  and  the  distribution  of  the  blessed 
bread  as  distinct  from  the  consecrated  host,  and  the  keeping 
back  the  wills  of  the  sick  are  referred  to  as  the  prerogatives 
of  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  or  of  the  perpetual  curate  of  a 
chapelry,  none  of  these  being  allowed  to  the  chaplain  of  a 
parochial  licensed  chapel.  And  it  is  clear  from  the  language 
used  that  a  parochial  chapel  might  be  such  without  having 
ever  been  consecrated,  provided  there  belonged  to  it  a  cure-of- 
souls  and  it  had  a  definite  group  of  parishioners  of  its  own. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

169.  Commander  Kennicott. — I  should  be  much  obliged 
for  any  information  regarding  the  parentage  and  place  of 
birth  of  Commander  Gilbert  Kennicott,  who  was  born  1789, 
entered  the  Navy  1803,  and  was  present  in  the  Royal 
Sovereign  at  the  battle  of  Trafal^ar^?^    O    ^6         A.  R. 

170.  Exeter  Cathedral  Library  (VIII.,  par.  147,  p. 
175).  It  may  interest  Mr.  Chanter  to  learn  that  I  have 
been  engaged  for  some  time  in  tracing  the  existing  volumes 
of  Leofric's  collection.  I  have  identified  seventeen,  of  which 
seven  are  at  Cambridge,  and  I  hope  to  find  more  through 
clues  in  my  possession.  I  have  an  article  on  the  subject 
well  in  hand,  but  the  necessity  of  examining  carefully  a 
large  number  of  MSS.  requires  much  time.  The  book  he 
mentions  first  is  Liber  Officialis  Amalarii.  While  engaged  in 
this  work  I  have  noted  many  volumes  that  belonged  to 
Bishop  Grandisson  and  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  supple- 
ment my  Leofric  article  by  one  on  the  later  collection,  as 
well  as  on  the  building  of  the  library  to  contain  it,  an 
account  of  which  has  already  appeared  in  print,  but  it  needs 
correction.  Frances  Rose-Troup. 


"Crux  ansata''  formerly  on  Tower  in  Northernhay,  Exeter. 
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171.  Exeter  City  Wall. — It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  reproduce  in  D.  &°C.  N.  &  Q. 
the  sketch  which  accompanies  this  letter  from  a  Scrap 
Book  which  I  acquired  some  years  ago,  containing  drawings 
made  in  Devonshire.  The  sketch  in  question  is  signed 
"  W.  D."  and  is  described  as  a  "  Tower  facing  the  Nor- 
thernhay  in  C.  Brutton's,"  and  dated  May  28th,  1851. 
Judging  from  two  other  drawings  in  my  possession,  one 
representing  a  "Tower  in  Dr.  Pennel's  Garden,"  and  the 
other  "  Rougemont  Castle,"  both  ex6cuted  on  the  same 
date,  and  signed,  "  W.  Dawson,"  it  is  presumed  that  the 
first  named  is  by  the  same  hand. 

The  "  Tower "  depicted  in  the  sketch  still  exists  as 
represented  by  the  artist,  but  unfortunately  a  very  interesting 
feature  of  the  cross  over  the  arch  has  been  obliterated, 
presumably  during  a  restoration  of  the  masonry  on  which 
the  symbol  was  cut.  The  distinctive  ring  on  the  apex  of 
the  cross  is  no  longer  there. 

It  is  evident  that  at  the  time  the  drawing  was  made  the 
cross  was  of  the  type  known  as  the  "  crux  ansata  "  (handled 
cross),  a  symbolic  figure  often  found  on  Egyptian  sculptures, 
mummy  cases,  etc.,  also  in  temples  and  caves  in  India, 
and  even  on  relics  from  the  ancient  ruined  cities  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America. 

Much  has  been  written  in  regard  to  this  emblem,  which, 
in  Egypt,  was  held  to  be  symbolic  of  immortality.  No 
doubt  it  is  the  parent  of  all  the  types  of  cross  which  have 
been  utilized  whether  for  theological,  heraldic,  decorative, 
or  monumental  purposes  through  past  ages  down  to  the 
present  time. 

I  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  special  knowledge  of  ancient 
architecture,  though  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  archaeo- 
logical matters  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  seems 
to  me  curious  that  this  very  old  symbol  should  have  been 
found  in  connection  with  what  appears  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  wall  formerly  enclosing  the  Castle  of  Rougemont.  It 
is  possible,  however,  I  may  be  wrong  in  this  surmise,  and 
that  in  reality  the  archway  might  have  formed  a  portion  of 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Athelstane  in  A.D.  932.  If  so,  this  might  account  for  the 
"  crux  ansata,"  though  I  am  not  aware  that  this  particular 
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form  of  cross  has  ever  been  popular  as  a  symbol  in  Chris- 
tian architecture,  either  lay  or  otherwise. 

Perhaps  some  reader  of  D.  &>C.  N.  &°  Q.  may  be  able 
to  throw  more  light  on  this  matter. 

Gilbert  T.  Carter. 

172.  Athelstan's  Dyke,  Exeter  (VIII.,  par.  14c, 
p.  177). — Major  Lyster's  article  constitutes  a  challenge  to 
students  of  old  Exeter  topography,  that  I,  for  one,  cannot 
resist  taking  up;  and  while  I  waive  the  question  whether 
the  title  of  "  Athelstan's  Dyke "  properly  attaches  to  the 
"  Crolditch  "  or  to  the  deep  and  no  doubt  artificially  improved 
valley  of  the  "  Southbrook,"*  I  venture  to  oppose  him  on 
the  points  of  (1)  :he  course  and  width  of  the  Crolditch  ; 
(2)  the  character  of  the  ground  in  Southernhay ;  (3)  the 
situation  and  purpose  of  the  Southernhay  Burial-ground. 

In  all  the  old  maps,  from  Hogenberg's  of  1587  to  Roque's 
of  1744,  and  even  later,  the  open  space  that  is  now  bordered 
on  either  side  by  a  public  road,  known  respectively  as 
"  Southernhay  West "  and  "  Southernhay  East,"  and  is 
divided  by  cross-roads  into  four  enclosures,  was  represented 
as  one  long  uninterrupted  stretch  of  grass-grown  ground  ; 
indeed,  in  the  16th  century  maps  it  extended  farther  south 
than  the  present  limits  of  Southernhay  proper,  for  it  included 
what  is  now  known  as  "Trinity  Burial-ground,"  and  was 
only  stopped  by  the  wall  of  a  sort  of  islet  of  houses  inter- 
vening between  that  and  Magdalen  Street. 

According  to  the  earlier  maps  there  were  two  large  ponds 
on  this  green  ;  the  "  higher  pool "  being,  I  judge,  in  what 
is  now  the  second  division  and  the  other  in  the  fourth. 

These  ponds,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  map  in  Izacke's 
History,  were  perhaps  the  "  severall  pitts  and  places  in 
Southenhay  "  which  "  are  found  and  complayned  of  to  bee 
very  dangerous  to  people  passing  by  it,  and  noysome  by 
reason  of  dead  horses  and  other  filth  cast  into  the  same, 

*  The  "  Suthbrok,"  also  anciently  spelt  "Shutebrok,"  rose  in  the 
"  Head  Well"  ("fons  capitalist)  close  to  St.  Anne's  Chapel,  flowed  down 
apparently  through  Chute  Street  (cf.  shoot=a  channel  for  water)  to  the 
Summerland  Triangle,  and,  crossing  Paris  Street,  ran  beside  Denmark 
Road,  across  Magdalen  Road  and  through  Bull  Meadow,  to  empty  into 
the  Exe  near  Port  Royal  (see  Hooker's  Plattes  of  St.  Sidwell  and  printed 
Cal.  Municip.  Records,  Nos.  76,  77,  86  and  88). 
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and  the  faire  there  kept  .  .  .  thereby  straightened,"  so 
that  on  19  July,  1659,  it  is  "ordered  that  the  same  pitts 
be  foorthwith  filled  upp  &  covered  with  earth."* 

In  a  map  of  "about  1750"  (City  Map  Book,  Town  Clerk's 
Office)  the  road  or  path  on  the  W.  side  is  marked  "  Rope 
Walk  from  one  end  of  the  Green  to  the  other.''''  Later,  this  road, 
including  what  is  now  called  Trinity  Street,  is  marked  "  Little 
Southernhay  Lane  "  (a  name  persisting  in  the  official  records 
down  to  at  least  1820),  while  the  opposite  road  (including  the 
portion  below  the  Hospital)  is  called  "  Great  Southernhay 
Lane." 

The  term  "  Southernhay  "  designated  the  strip  of  "  waste 
of  the  city "  without  the  walls  on  the  S.E.  side,  just  as 
Northernhay  was  the  waste  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  sides. 

"  Crolditch "  or  "  Crulditch "  is  a  term  difficult  of  ex- 
planation.! Crul,  in  Middle  English,  meant  curly  (as  applied 
to  hair),  and  in  two  instances  in  the  Receiver's  Rolls,  1431 
and  1480,  the  form  "  Curledich  "  appears,  but  this  may  be 
an  instance  of  the  metastasis  so  common  in  Western  dialect. 
There  is  certainly  very  little  curvature  in  the  line  of  the 
City  Wall  from  Eastgate  to  Watergate. 

In  Hogenberg's  map  "  Croldiche,"  and  in  one  of  Hooker's, 
"  Croldich  alias  Southenhaie  "  is  written  on  the  central  space ; 
but  this  cannot  be  seriously  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  dyke 
or  fosse  ran  down  the  middle  of  the  green,  or  even  encroached 
upon  it  at  all. 

In  Major  Lyster's  opinion,  the  "  delving  of  the  dyke"  of 
Crolditch  extended  in  breadth  from  the  City  Wall  to  the 
railings  bounding  the  east  side  of  the  greens  [about  250  ft.] , 
and  in  length  from  Eastgate  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  green 
("  short  of  the  old  walled-in  Holy  Trinity  Burial-ground 
opposite  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital.")  He  evidently 
holds  it  to  have  been  a  dry  ditch,  or  one  must  have  asked 
how  the  water  was  disposed  of  at  this  point. 

My  own  idea  of  the  Crolditch  is  that  it  was  a  water-dyke 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  City  Wall  from  Eastgate, 
past  the  Southgate,  and  apparently  through  the  present 
"Quay  Lane"  to  the  Watergate,  where  it  emptied  into  the 

*  Corporation  Archives,  Chamber  Act  Book,  vol.  x.,  p.  I2id. 
f  In  the  15th  century  crul  was  one  spelling  of  the  verb  to  crawl 
(N.E.D.)    A  Welsh  dictionary  gives  creuol,  adj.=gory,  bloody. 
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Exe  (as  seems  to  be  indicated  in  Hogenberg's  map).  Its 
breadth,  including  the  sloping  sides,  I  would  confine  between 
the  City  Wall  and  the  front  railings  of  the  houses  in 
"  Southernhay  West"  (roughly  about  130  ft.),  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  corresponding  perhaps  to  the  sunken  back-areas 
and  basements  of  these  houses,  allowing  roughly  about  60  ft. 
for  the  sloping  embankment  of  the  Wall.  In  the  Elizabethan 
maps  one  sees  bridges  projecting  from  Eastgate,  from  the 
Earl  of  Bedford's  postern  (opposite  Dix's  Fields),  and  from 
Southgate.  They  were  of  wood,  for  entries  in  the  City 
Receiver's  Rolls"1'  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  refer  to 
carpenters'  repairs  to  them,  "  timber  "  bought  for  them,  their 
"planking,"  etc. 

Another  bridge  must  have  been  thrown  out  in  1623,  when 
Bishop  Cary's  petition  for  "  lyberty  to  make  out  a  posterne 
gate  from  the  pallace  into  Southinghay  "  was  granted  by  the 
Mayor,  whose  words  are  worth  quoting  in  this  connection  : — 
"  That  he  shall  'be  suffered  to  make  a  passage  over  the  ditch 
next  without '  the  wall,  the  same  passage  not  to  exceede 
two  foote  in  breadth  under  the  Barbican ;  the  same  lykewise 
to  be  sett  upon  lowe  posts  that  the  water  in  the  ditch  may 
pass  under  clearly,  without  annoyance  or  prejudice  to  any 
.  .  ."  .  .  .  "  That  the  foresaid  doore  be  made  wth 
descents  for  passage  to  the  ditch  as  the  Earle  of  Bedforde's 
doore  is." 

In  the  Shilling  ford  Papers  of  1447  (p.  89)  and  in  a  charter 
of  1458  (Corpn.  718)  there  is  mention  of  common  gutters  in 
Freren  Lane  and  Fish  Street  "  having  issu  thurghe  the  towne 
wallis  "  into  "  the  Towne  ditch." 

That  there  were  artificial  means  for  the  retention  of  water 
in  the  ditch  is  proved  by  items  in  the  Receiver's  Rolls,  e.g., 
1378-9  (Transcript,  p.  50) — Mention  of  the  Wayre  at  Southing- 
hay  ;  1429  (p.  245) — Receipt  of  4s-  6d-  for  two  towers  upon 
the  South  Gate  of  the  City,  with  three  gardens  next  the 
holding  of  William  Bonvill,  Chev.,  with  a  vacant  plot  of 
land  next  the  Weir  on  Crolleditch  ;  1431  (p.  14) — A  similar 
entry  to  the  above,  the  last  item  being  rendered  "  una  vacua 
placea  terre  juxa\le  Wayer  de  Curledich." 

*  The  items  from  these  Rolls  that  I  am  citing  are  from  Mr.  Elijah 
Chick's  "  Transcripts  "  in  the  City  Library. 

f 
f 
■J 
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I  may  point  out  that  to  have  filled  a  dyke  of  the  width 
hypothecated  by  Major  Lyster,  would  have  demanded  an 
extravagant  volume  of  water,  and  that  bridges  crossing  it 
must  have  been  structures  of  much  more  importance  than 
is  inferable  from  items  concerning  them  in  the  Rolls. 

I  imagine  that  one  weir  in  the  Crolditch  must  have  been 
situated  behind  the  site  of  No.  1,  Southernhay  West;  for 
there  was  evidently  a  rather  steep  incline  to  southward  in 
the  ground  hereabout,  which  was  eased  for  traffic  by  cutting 
the  roadways  on  either  side  of  the  greens  deeper  as  they 
approached  the  lower  level  of  the  space  in  front  of  the 
D.  &  E.  Hospital.  At  the  same  time,  I  judge,  the  high 
ground  now  the  garden  at  the  side  of  the  first  house  was 
cut  back  and  faced  with  walling,  probably  to  allow  of  the 
drive  being  made  which  curves  round  to  the  Bishop's 
postern.  There  could  have  been  no  object  for  erecting  the 
sort  of  horn-shaped  promontory  that  now  juts  out  at  this 
corner  (which  seems  the  only  alternative  possibility). 

My  suggestion  as  to  the  deepening  of  the  roadways  also 
accounts  very  simply  for  the  banking  up  of  the  earth  at  the 
S.  end  of  No.  4  Green,  to  which  Major  Lyster  calls  attention 
as  being,  in  his  opinion,  evidence  of  the  raising  of  this — as 
well  as  of  the  other  three  greens — by  the  alleged  transference 
thither  of  earth,  mingled  with  human  remains,  from  the 
Cathedral  Close. 

I  grant  that  the  greens  are  of  "  made  ground  "  to  a  certain 
depth,  but  I  explain  this  as  a  necessary  correction  of  the 
irregularities  of  the  old  "  common  field,"  and  especially  to 
the  natural  slope  of  the  land  to  eastward  as  well  as  to 
southward.  Southernhay  East  is  considerably  lower  than 
Southernhay  West,  the  difference  increasing  along  the  third 
and  fourth  greens  to  4,  5,  and  even  6  ft. 

It  was  obviously  desirable  that  the  surface  of  the  greens 
should  be  made  level  with  the  pavement  in  front  of  the 
houses  constituting  Southernhay  West,  and,  indeed,  the 
inference  that  this  was  done  when  the  houses  were  built  (in 
the  19th  century)  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Corporation  Records.* 


*  My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Parry,  Town  Clerk,  for  the  kind 
favour  of  access  to  the  City  Records. 
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Maps  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  even  Roque's 
of  1744,  show  very  few  houses  in  Southernhay,  but  they 
represent  the  gardens — probably  of  the  nature  of  allotments 
— that  seem  to  have  occupied  the  embankment  of  the  City 
Wall,  and  that  are  referred  to  in  the  Chamber  Act  Books.* 

On  8  Nov.,  1774,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Receiver  do 
employ  Mr.  Stowey  and  Mr.  Jones,  of  this  city,  builders, 
to  draw  a  proper  plan  for  buildings  on  Southernhay,  as  soon 
as  possible.!  And  on  23  Nov.,  1775,  the  important  reso- 
lution was  passed — "  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Body  that 
buildings  upon  Southernhay  will  be  beneficial  to  the  publick," 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed. 

On  20  April,  1779,  it  is  "  Ordered  that  this  Body,  or  any 
five  of  them,  be  a  Committee  to  consider  of  a  Plan  for 
building  on  Southernhay    .    .    ."  etc. J 

On  12  Oct.,  1784,  the  Committee  are  desired  "to  call 
upon  Mr.  Jones  for  his  Plan,"§  etc. 

But  the  mills  of  the  Corporation  ground  slowly.  In  1786 
we  hear  of  the  "  new  intended  buildings  on  Southernhay,"  and 
it  is  not  till  Nov.  12,  1793,  that  "the  Common  Seal ;'  is 
declared  to  have  been  put  to  a  contract  or  Agreement 
between  this  Body  and  the  persons  who  shall  chuse  to  erect 
buildings  on  Southernhay.  || 

The  terms  "Upper"  and  "Lower  Southernhay"  at  this 
period  I  take  to  be  referable  to  the  opening  of  a  passage 
through  the  Town  Wall  from  the  Precinct  of  Bedford,  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  in  1773,**  and  is  alluded  to  as  "  the 
intended  opening  "  in  1777.lt 

*  (Act  Book,  vol.  iii.,  p.  448),  28  Jan.,  I5|g  :  Order  .  .  .  "to  vewe 
the  gardens  adioyninge  to  the  walls  for  redresse  of  the  erthe  there  taken 
from  the  foundacon  of  the  walls,  whereby  they  are  like  to  decay."  .  .  . 
That  the  house  builded  of  late  in  Southinghey  by  Simons  shall  be  taken 
awaye  upon  fyne    .    .  ." 

Ibid.,  p.  450,  12  Feb. :  Seven  names  of  "tenants  to  some  of  the  said 
gardens  "  yn  the  Southinghey  who  are  charged  before  the  Mayor. 

(Act  Book,  vol.  ii.,  p.  15),  6  July,  1664  :  Order  .  .  .  "to  view  the 
several  incroachments  and  inclosures  that  are  supposed  to  be  made  by 
s'uall  persons  in  Southerhay  (sic)  the  wastes  of  this  Cittie,  and  to  report 
to  this  house    .    .    ."  etc. 

t  Chamber  Minute  Book,  vol.  xvi.,  fol.  125.       J  Ibid.,  fol.  202, 

§  Ibid.,  fol.  267.      Hlbid.,  fol.  228.       ||  Ibid.,  vol.  xxvii.,  foJ.  — . 

**  Corpn.  Minute  Book,  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  101-3.       ft  Ibid.,  p.  164. 
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Jenkins  tells  us*  that  "  on  the  erection  of  the  Crescent " 
[Bedford  Circus]  (a  lease  of  the  site  for  which  had  been 
acquired  by  Stribling,  the  builder,  in  1780)!  "a  fine  avenue 
was  made  to  it  ...  by  taking  down  part  of  the  City 
Walls,  and  making  a  new  road  across  the  fosse  and 
Southernhay."  This  "  fosse,"  which,  inferential) y,  ran  not 
far  from  the  Wall,  is  surely  the  old  Crolditch. 

The  houses  on  Southernhay  West,  which  are  all  after  one 
architectural  design,  seem  to  have  been  built  "  according  to 
the  General  Plan  "I  a  few  at  a  time,  asr  leases  fell  in,  or  were 
purchased ;  and  references  to  new  houses  are  scattered  over 
the  years  from  1800  to  at  least  1826,  the  names  of  many  of 
the  tenants  being  given. § 

On  21  March,  1815,  it  was  "  recommended  that  the  upper 
part  of  Southernhay  be  levelled  and  sown  with  grass-seeds  ;! 
but  I  find  no  mention  anywhere  of  "  filling  up  "  the  sites 
of  the  houses  (which,  indeed,  have  deep  sunken  basements) 
or  of  the  roadways,  with  "  good,  sound  earth,"  or  otherwise. 
Nor  do  I  find  anywhere  evidence — or  even  a  hint — that  the 
four  greens  in  front  of  them  were  "  elevated "  with  soil 
intermingled  with  osseous  remains,  or  that  they  were  ever 
"  consecrated."  On  the  contrary,  proof  exists  that  they  were 
appropriated  to  decidedly  profane  uses. 

The  existing  iron  railings  of  these  greens,  which  are  con- 
sidered by  Major  Lyster  (pp.  178-9)  to  "  suggest "  the 
cemeterial  character  of  the  enclosures  (their  ornaments 
perhaps  recalling  cinerary  urns  and  darts  of  death)  cannot 
possibly  have  been  touched  by  Bishop  Hall's  hands  in  1664, 
since  it  appears  that  they  were  not  erected  before  the  reign 
of  George  IV.    (Wooden  railings  are  earlier  referred  to). 

From  copious  material  relating  to  Southernhay  I  select 
the  following  extracts  : — 

1778.  Reference  to  the  new  common  sewer  through 
Southernhay  (Min.  Bk.}  16,  p.  181). 

1793.  It  being  impracticable  that  the  Fair  called 
Lammas  Fair  should  continue  to  be  holden  on  Southern- 
hay in  this  City  on  account  of  the  buildings  now  erecting 

*  Jenkins'  History  of  Exeter,  p.  324.       f  Ibid. 
%  Minute  Book.  p.  288. 

§  I  am  told  that  the  Town  Clerk's  Office,  No.  6,  was  built  in  1819. 
IT  Committee  for  General  Purposes,  vol.  476. 
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there,  it  is  resolved  and  ordered  that  the  sd.  Fair  shall  from 
henceforth  be  removed  from  Southernhay,  except  the  Horse- 
Fair,  which  shall  continue  to  be  kept  at  the  upper  part  of 
Southernhay  in  the  usual  place. 

[?]  1806.  St.  David's  Parish  .  .  .  Part  of  Southern- 
hay, anciently  Crollcfitch,  is  in  this  parish,  where  there  is  now 
erecting  an  elegant  pile  of  buildings  called  Southernhay 
Place,  to  consist  of  36  houses,  12  of  which  are  already  built. 
.  .  .  The  large  area  in  front  is  to  be  levelled  and  sur- 
rounded with  iron  palisadoes,  which  will  form  pleasant  walks 
for  the  occupiers  of  the  houses.  (Jenkins'  Hist,  of  Exeter, 
pub.  1806,  p.  357). 

1822,  11  Feb.  .  .  .  Recommended  .  .  .  that  the 
ground  on  the  upper  part  of  Southernhay  be  immediately 
enclosed  with  iron  palisadoes,  and  planted  at  the  expense  of 
this  body  and  of  the  present  lessees.  (Commee.  for  Genl. 
Purp.,  vol.  476). 

1822,  23  May.  The  Committee  .  .  .  point  out  to  the 
Chamber  that  in  consequence  of  the  upper  part  of  Southern- 
hay being  now  enclosed,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  hold 
the  Horse  Fair  there  as  usual,  etc.  {Ibid). 

1822,  17  June.  Recommended  that  Mr.  Green  be  desired 
to  plan  out  the  line  for  the  houses  on  the  lower  part  of 
Southernhay  and  that  the  ground  in  front  be  immediately 
enclosed  ;  Mr.  Kingdon  having  offered  to  provide  the  iron 
railings  at  the  same  price  he  has  had  for  inclosing  the  upper 
part,  and  agrees  to  wait  for  payment  until  the  houses  are 
built.  (Ibid). 

1823,  21  April.  Messrs.  Kingdon  propose  to  rail  in  the 
lower  Southernhay  Green  and  to  give  one  year's  credit  from 
the  time  it  is  completed    .    .    .    etc.  (Ibid). 

1824,  26  Jan.  Recommended  .  .  .  that  a  covenant 
be  entered  into  by  the  Chamber  under  their  Common  Seal 
.  .  .  that  they  and  their  successors  will  forever  after  keep 
the  whole  of  the  ground  in  front  of  all  the  houses  on 
Southernhay  as  pleasure  ground,  as  now  enclosed,  for  the 
common  use  of  the  respective  tenants,  etc.  (Ibid). 

Having,  I  trust,  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  four 
greens  of  the  present  Southernhay  proper  were  never  in  any 
sense  or  measure  cemeterial,  I  turn  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Southernhay  Cemetery  that  actually  did  exist. 
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Supposing  the  reader  to  stand — as  Major  Lyster  invites 
him  to  do — at  "the  extreme  end  of  Southernhay,"  looking 
at  the  "  walled-up  earth  "  of  the  fourth  green,  shewn  in  the 
illustration,  he  has  but  to  "  right-about-face  "  to  see  a  fifth 
green,  lying  between  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  on  the 
left  and  a  row  of  cottages  on  the  right.  It  is  now  a  pleasure- 
ground  ;  but  the  wall  is  lined  with  old  grave-stones,  and  a 
notice-board  states  that  "  This  green  was  consecrated  as  a 
Burial  Ground  on  the  27  Oct.,  1664,  ,and  was  so  used  until 
1836."  Major  Lyster  went  astray  through  not  having  recog- 
nised the  fact  that  this  was,  originally,  part  of  Southernhay, 
and  that  the  title  "  Trinity  Burial  Ground  "  sometimes  given 
it,  denotes  merely  that  it  is  within  the  parish  of  Holy  Trinity, 
the  boundary  line  of  which  and  St.  David's  runs  diagonally 
across  the  third  green. 

The  map  in  Izacke  (1681  and  1724  edn.)  might  have  given 
Major  Lyster  a  useful  hint,  for  the  enclosure  is  here  desig- 
nated "  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's  Burying  place."  This  title 
obviously  commemorates  the  fact  that  the  27th  October,  the 
day  of  its  consecration  (as  I  shall  show),  was  the  Vigil  of 
the  Feast  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  just  as  the  title  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Cemetery  refers  to  the  Saint's  day  on  which 
that  ground  was  ceremoniously  opened. 

Major  Lyster  (on  p.  178)  cites  particulars  from  the 
account  of  "the  consecration,  27  October,  1664,  °f  the 
Southernhay  Burial  Ground,"  which  he  again  refers  to 
(on  p.  179)  as  "the  consecration  of  the  Croldich  or  Southern- 
hay," the  last  words  being  his  own  gloss. 

The  Churchyards  of  St.  Nicholas's  Priory  and  St.  John's 
Hospital  had  been  licensed,  centuries  before,  for  the  burial 
of  "  strangers "  (i.e.,  non-inmates)  as  well  as  inmates,  but 
apparently  there  had  never  been  any  interruption  to  inter- 
ments in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  Church — the 
common  burial  ground  of  the  city,  ah  initio,  until  the  year  1637. 

From  the  Agreement  (D.  &  C,  2482)  concluded  27  Aug., 
12  Car.  I.  [1636]  it  appears  that  the  intention  wa«  at  first 
merely  to  suspend  the  right  of  sepulture  in  the  Close  "  for  and 
duringe  the  space  of  sixteene  yeres  "  ;  but  the  term  was  after- 
wards extended,*  and  at  length  became  indefinite. 

*  D.  &  C,  2,488.  See  also  Oliver,  City  (1861  edn.),  where  for  "  1654  " 
read  1664. 
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By  this  Agreement  the  Mayor,  Bailiffs  and  Commonalty 
covenanted,  for  the  consideration  of  ^150  .  .  .  to 
prepare,  allot  out,  ordayne  and  appointe  friernhaye  for  the 
common  buryinge  place  .  .  .  before  Michaelmas,  1637 "  ; 
and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  undertook  "  to  order  leavell  and 
inclose  .  .  .  the  said  ancient  Churchyard "  [i.e.  the 
Cathedral  Cemetery]  at  their  own  expense,  within  three 
years  after  that  date,  and  to  maintain  it  forever  after  in  a 
decent  manner,  and  free  from  encroachments,  etc.  Nothing 
is  said  about  removing  any  remains  or  earth  from  out  the 
Close. 

A  MS.  volume  in  the  Bishop's  Registry*  contains  a 
lengthy  account  of  the  "  Order  &  forme  of  dedication  and 
consecration  of  fryernhay  within  the  Citty  of  Exon,  for  a 
place  of  buryall  "  on  "  St.  Bartholomew  day,  being  Thursday, 
24  Aug.,  A.D.  1637."  In  Bp,  Hall's  sermon  on  the  occasion, 
I  note  the  passage  : — "  After  many  agitations  of  thoughts  and 
counsells  wee  see  it  effected  this  day  .  .  .  that  which  hath 
been  much  desired  and  long  expected — there  is  a  new 
dormitory  provided  for  our  dead,  soe  as  now  wee  shall  not 
neede  to  feare  that  our  church  [the  Cathedral]  shall  bee 
buryed  with  dead  bodyes,  or  that  our  bodyes  shall  bee 
undecently  pressed  in  their  last  lodgings." 

I  can  find  no  mention  here  or  elsewhere  of  the  blocking 
of  the  lower  windows  of  the  Cathedral,  to  which  Major 
Lyster  refers. 

The  same  volume!  yields  full  particulars  of  "  the  order 
&  forme  of  Dedicatinge  and  consecratinge  of  a  new  Buryall 
place  in  Southinghay "  on  "  Thursday  the  27th  day  of 
October,  A.D.  1664,"  by  Bp.  Seth  [Ward]  ;  who  after 
"  walking  round  about  within  the  walls "  in  grand  Pro- 
cession, the  choir  singing  .  .  .  etc.,  and  "  the  Bpp. 
(every  step  almost)  laying  his  hand  on  the  wall "  [no 
mention  of  "railings"  or  of  a  "ditch"]  "was  brought  to  a 
tent  in  the  higher  part  .  .  .  where  a  convenient  pulpitt 
was  fixed  and  comely  furnished";  "and  the  Mayor  & 
Aldermen  entered  into  another  tent  a  little  distant  from  the 
other    .    .    .    (the  weather  being  very  stormy  and  rainy)." 

*  Patent  Book,  No.  1,  fol.  25. 

f  Ibid.,  fol.  72.    Major  Lyster's  reference  to  this  is  inaccurate* 
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In  the  "  Instrument  "  read  by  the  Bishop  the  ground  is 
described  (in  Latin)  as  "  this  place,  lying  in  a  waste  place 
(vasto  loco)  vulgarly  called  Southinghay."  Its  dimensions  are 
given  as  270  x  125  ft.,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  dedicated  and 
consecrated  "pro  nomen  Cemiterii  Australis,  anglice  The  South 
Burying  place." 

The  Town  Clerk,  on  the  Bishop's  first  entering  "  the  gate 
of  the  sd.  Buryall  place"  had  handed  him  the  "Charter" 
whereby  the  Mayor,  Bailiffs  and  Commonalty  gave  and 
granted,  under  their  Common  Seal,  ..."  this  piece  of 
ground  called  Southinghey,  conteining  in  length  276  feete, 
and  in  breadth  125  ft.  .  .  .  being  inclosed,  or  to  be 
inclosed,  and  fitted  and  prepared  accordingly  by  the  sd. 
D.  &  C.  at  their  proper  costs  and  charges,  to  be  a  publique 
&.  common  buryall  place." 

The  reasons  for  the  grant  are  stated  as  the  over-pressure 
with  burials  of  the  Churchyard  in  the  Close,  and  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  one  on  "  frierne-hay "  for  the  needs  of 
"this  populous  and  growing  Cittie."  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  removal  hither  of  earth  from  the  Close. 

In  the  Preliminary  Agreement  (D.  &  C.  2,488)  dated 
20  Oct.,  16  Car.  II.  [1664]  tne  Mayor,  etc.,  had  promised 
to  "  lay  out,  allot  and  appointe "  .  .  .  "  one  plott  or 
parcell  of  land"  containing  262ft.  x  128ft.  "beinge  at  the 
lower  end  of  one  parcel  of  land  called  Southinghay,  and 
within  the  parishe  of  the  Holy  Trinitie." 

On  this  same  date,  an  entry  in  the  Chamber  Act  Book* 
runs  : — "  This  day  it  is  agreede  that  twentie  foote  more  is  to 
be  added  to  the  ground  alreadie  allotted  for  the  newe  burying 
place  in  Southinghey.* 

As  long  previously  as  30  Aug.,  1664,  the  Chamber  (under 
repeated  pressure  from  the  Bishop  and  D.  &  C.  had  "  agreed 
that  some  convenient  parte  of  the  lower  end  of  Southinhey 
be  appointed  ...  for  that  service  .  .  .  etc.),  "soe 
as  the  D.  &  C.  be  att  the  charg'  of  the  inclosure  thereof;" 
but  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  complicated  by  negotia- 
tions with  the  Dean  "touching  his  promise  of  a  further 
estate  in  the  Newe  Inn ;  "  and  the  question  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  enclosing  wall,  left  undecided  on  the  day  of  the 


*Vol.  ii.,  fol.  19CJ.         -flbid.  fol.  17. 
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Consecration,  was  still  unsettled  by  30  May,  1665,  when  a 
Committee  was  "  authorised  to  conclude  with  the  Deane 
.    .    ,    in  the  best  manner  they  maye."* 

The  Chamber  Act  Book,  under  date  27  Oct.,  1664,  con- 
tains a  draft  of  the  "  Graunt  of  the  newe  buryinge  place  " 
.  .  .  wherein  it  is  described  (in  Latin)  as  "  that  parcel 
of  land  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  (muro  latericio)  being  in  the 
lower  part  of  a  certain  Common  field  (coio  campi)  commonly 
called  Southinghay,  measuring  270  ft.  x  125  ft.  or  thereabouts, 
and  lying  near  the  Wall  of  the  City  in  the  parish  of  Holy 
Trinity. 

The  numerous  disparities  in  the  measurements  I  cannot 
account  for,  unless  by  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  footpaths, 
or  by  conflicting  claims  and  concessions,  276  ft.  seems  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Map  to  be  just  the  length  from  the 
side-garden  wall  of  No.  1,  Southernhay  West,  to  the  wall 
confining  the  premises  to  southward  of  the  burying  ground ; 
and  there  is  ample  width  for  128  ft.  between  the  roads  on 
either  side. 

The  present  enclosure  measures  (roughly)  218  ft.  x  82  ft. 
It  is  confined  partly  by  brick  walling,  partly  by  (modern) 
iron  railings.  Cossins  in  his  Reminiscences  (p.  40),  says 
that  in  1827,  Lower  Southernhay  Road  was  widened;  and 
(p.  53)  that  "in  front  of  the  Hospital  [built  in  1741]  and 
down  to  Magdalen  St.,  the  road  was  widened  in  1827." 

From  the  Minute  Bookf  I  note  that  in  Sept.,  1864, 
Mr.  Coleridge  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Manley  desired  to  purchase 
from  the  Corporation  "the  wall  bounding  their  premises 
towards  Southernhay  Burying  ground ;  "  this  is  described 
in  August  of  the  same  year  as  "  the  wall  which  formerly 
bounded  Southernhay  burying  ground  on  the  south. "| 

In  1689  (May  30),  Liberty  was  given  "  To  ye  Inhabitants  of 
this  city  to  bury  their  dead  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Churchyard, 

*  Ibid.  fols.  20,  2od,  and  30.         f  Vol«  vi«>  PP-  352,  361. 

1 1  have  been  informed  by  several  witnesses  (living  in  Trinity  Street) 
that  when  a  pit  was  being  dug,  recently,  for  a  telephone  pole,  in  a  road 
that  now  separates  the  burying  ground  fiom  this  wall,  two  human 
skeletons  were  exposed,  one  of  them  lying  partly  under  the  wall.  Also, 
that  one  or  more  skeletons  have  been  found  in  the  road  in  front  of  the 
Hospital,  and  that  this  year,  a  motor  lorry  passing  by  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  cemetery  broke  into  a  vault  in  which  human  bones  were 
seen. 
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in  regard  ye  churchyard  near  Southernhay  is  overfilled."* 
The  congestion  of  the  ground  here  had  doubtless  been 
accelerated  by  the  Plague  of  1665,  while  the  soil  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  during  the  25  years  of  disuse  had  had  time 
to  settle.  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

173.  Methodism  in  North  Devon  (VIII.,  par.  121,  p. 
136). — In  answer  to  this  enquiry  the  author  of  the  book 
entitled  History  of  Methodism  in  North  Devon  was  Mr.  John 
Gould  Hayman,  of  Barnstaple,  for  many  years  a  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  North  Devon  Journal.  I  am 
authorised  by  the  family  of  the  late  author  to  state  that 
they  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  information  respecting 
the  book.  J.  H.  Lethbridge  Mew. 

174.  Rolle  Pedigree. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  recently  added  to  the  Exeter  City  Library: — 

Heanton,  Novbr-  4°-  1685. 

Sr- 

Upon  the  receipt  of  yors  I  have  looked  over  what  writings 
I  can  think  of  as  to  yors  concerne,  but  as  to  any  deed  or 
deeds,  made  to  Sr  Thomas  Carew  Mr  Erie  &  Mr  Hele 
who  ever  advises  you  I  am  sure  it  is  but  a  supposition  for 
there  was  never  no  such  deed,  my  Grandfather  upon  the 
manage  of  my  father  to  the  Lady  Arabella  Clinton,  in  that 
Settlem*-  made  Tom:  Erie,  Grandfather  to  this  man,  of 
Charborrow,  Robbert  fortescue  of  Were  Gifford,  Nic: 
Boscawen,  Mathew  Hele  of  [?  Gnat  on],  &c,  trustees  for  the 
uses  therein  declared,  I  finde  by  the  deed  my  Grandfather 
was  tennant  for  life,  &  my  father  made  only  Tennant  for 
and  20  years  after  there  decease  the  Estate,  to  be  in  the 
trustees  for  ye  uses  therein  declared,  and  after  them  to 
ye  eires  male  of  Robbert  Rolle,  so  the  end  of  the  entaile  is  in 
me,  I  suppose  you  do  not  think  fit  I  should  part  with  the 
Settlem*4  of  my  whole  Estate ;  but  it  is  very  reasonable  you 
should  see  both  this  and  all  the  rest  if  you  please  to  satisfie 
yo'selfe  &  Councell  wch-  I  will  send  you  up,  by  my  Steward 
or  some  other,  I  finde  by  the  deed  that  my  Cosen  Erie 
has  no  need  att  all  to  signe  yor  Deed,  the  trust  seasing 
after  20  yeare  wch  is  long  exspired  Sr   Thos:  Carew  drew 


*  Chamber  Act  Book,  1684-1731. 
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the  deed  him  selfe  &  knew  how  the  Estate  was  settled  there 
for  I  suppose  well  enough,  I  am  sorry  you  say  you  can 
not  go  on  with  yor  purchase  I  should  think  3  moneths  very 
good  paym4-  Yor  humble  servant, 

S11'  Rolle. 

[Endorsed] 

ffor  James  Rodd 
Esqr. 

These 

[Endorsed] 

1685.  A  ire  from  Coll  Sam  Rolle  of  Heanton  to  old 
Mr.  Rodd  of  Bedford  to  whom  he  was  indebted.  In  wch  he 
mentions  that  his  father  marryd  the  Lady  Arabella  Clinton. 

177.  Notes  on  the  Churches  of  the  Deanery  of 
Kenn,  pp.  46-7. — Cheriton  Bishop  :  Shield  of  Davie 
impaling  Drewe ;  the  first  with  a  mullet  for  difference. 
Vivian  says,  on  p.  269,  2nd  generation,  that  John  Davy, 
of  Crediton,  bur.  25  Nov.,  1575,  but  does  not  give  the 
marriage,  yet  says,  see  p.  272,  where  he  heads  the  list, 
as  John  Davy,  of  Crediton=Anne,  da.  of  Emanuell  Drewe* 
of  Kinne,  com.  Devon.  Now  there  are  two  Johns  in 
this  generation ;  the  first  one  is  stated  to  be  fourth  son, 
and  his  brother  Lawrence  third  son ;  whereas  John  of 
Crediton  bore  on  his  coat  the  cadency  mullet  for  third  son 
or  branch ;  therefore  I  think  unless  this  John  died  before 
the  others  were  born  that  he  is  placed  in  the  wrong  genera- 
tion, and  should  be  a  brother  of  Robert  who  heads  the 
pedigree.  Vivian  does  not  give  this  Anne  in  the  Drewe 
pedigree.  The  Andrew,  ob.  1669,  Laurence,  whose  wife 
Joan,  ob.  1680,  and  Mary,  ob.  1693,  w^e  °f  John,  ob.  1695, 
are  evidently  the  sons  of  John  Davy  who  married  the 
aughter  of  Andrew  Elworthy,  but  Vivian  does  not  give 
their  marriages.  The  Per  chevron  and  pile  placed  under 
this  inscription,  though  badly  printed,  really  a  chevron  and 
pile  counter  changed,  is  by  the  tinctures  Nosworthy,  so  taking 
them  in  the  order  of  the  inscription,  one  would  have 
thought  that  Joan  was  of  that  family.  However,  Vivian  in 
the  short  pedigree  on  p.  782  does  not  mention  a  Joan,  but 
does  a  Mary,  b.  1661  ;  so  if  she  was  the  wife  of  John  Davy, 
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she  was  aged  about  32  when  she  died.  The  Davie  impaling 
the  three  chevronels  by  the  tinctures  would  be  the  old 
Welsh  coat  inherited  by  so  many  families,  but  without  the 
marriage  register  it  is  hard  to  identify,  possibly  a  Williams. 

Referring  back  to  Ashton  Church,  p.  30,  I  would  ask 
whether  the  "  Worll  Alice  Gillard  "  has  been  misread,  and 
that  the  second  '  1 '  should  be  a  '  b,"  as  everywhere  in  the 
pedigrees  she  is  called  Gilbert.  The  arms  are  Alice  Gilbert's 
maiden  coat,  as  in  Warwickshire  Visitation-,  p.  103,  her  pedigree 
is  correctly  given,  viz.,  Alice,  da.  of  John  Bond,  of  Wardes- 
end,  married  Edward  Gilbert,  of  London,  Alderman,  and 
their  '  daughter  Dorithy  '  married  George  Speke.  The  Bonde 
arms  are  :  Argent  on  a  chevron  sable  between  three  hurts  as  many 
estoiles  or,  on  a  chief  gules  three  cinquefoils  of  the  field,  and  in 
the  plate  annexed  they  are  quartered  with  Kynnersley. 

Christow,  p.  53  :  The  monument  here  to  John  Davie  and 
his  wife,  Martha,  fills  up  partially  the  notices  of  him  in  the 
Devon  Visitations  ;  Colby,  on  p.  84,  says  he  was  son  of 
Robert,  of  Cannonterre  and  puts  the  marriage-symbol 
alongside  his  name,  which  Vivian  ignores,  therefore  so  far 
Martha  can  be  added  ;  is  her  family  name  known  ?  I  find 
Sir  George  Cary  married  as  his  second  wife  Martha,  will 
proved  1698,  da.  and  heir  of  William  Davie,  of  Canonteign  ;  is 
not  this  suggestive  that  John  is  intended,  as  I  cannot  find  a 
William ;  yet  dates  will  not  fit  in.  Vivian  says  he  was 
baptized  1 585,  whereas  his  age  at  death,  62,  deducted  from 
1682  would  make  him  born  in  1620,  the  year  of  the  Visitation, 
when  he  could  not  have  been  entered  as  married.  Vivian  also 
says  he  was  50  or  more  in  1637,  which  tallies  pretty  well 
with  his  baptism  ;  while  the  baptismal  date  deducted  from 
1682  would  make  him  97.  Therefore,  if  the  date  1682 
cannot  be  corrected  to  say  1652,  it  must  be  another  John  not 
entered  in  the  pedigrees. 

The  large  monument  to  Edmund  is  equally  hard  to  fix,  as 
there  are  two  Edmunds  to  whom  it  might  apply  in  Vivian's 
pedigree,  one  the  grandson  of  and  the  other  the  great  grandson 
of  Gilbert  Davy,  of  Cannonterre.  The  first  was  the  sixth  son, 
and  the  second  the  only  son,  and  both  living  in  1633,  besides 
no  age  is  given.  The  coat  adds  a  crescent  for  difference,  which 
is  the  first  and  fourth  of  the  quarterly  coat  of  Davie  given  in 
Vivian,  on  p.  271,  as  well  as  the  crest,  therefore  the  crescent, 
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the  cadency  mark  of  second  son  or  line,  can  only  apply  to  the 
grand  or  great  grandfather,  Gilbert,  who  was  the  second  son, 
so  most  probably  the  monument  commemorates  the  grandson. 
The  text  also  says,  the  coat  is  impaled  with  Cary,  helping  to 
prove  Martha's  connection  with  this  line.  The  blazon  of 
Lord  Exmouth's  Supporters  wants  a  good  deal  of  editing. 

Cofton,  p.  58 :  Kendall  impaling  Pole  of  Talaton ;  the 
lozenges  of  Pole  are  surely  an  error,  since  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  change  from  flenrs  de  lys  ;  if  not,  I  should  say  it  was 
a  freak  for  the  honestones  of  Hone  borne  by  a  family  of  that 
name. 

Dawlish  Monuments,  pp.  63  &  64  :  I  send  some  notes  that 
I  think  might  be  interesting.  Lady  Pennyman's  death  is  stated 
in  G.  E.  C's  Barts.  to  be  in  1801,  this  gives  the  exact  date, 
March  30th.  Carolus  Robinson,  A.M.,  is  given  in  Burke  as 
fourth  son  of  fifth  Bart.  Rev.  Legh  Hoskins  Master,  is  given, 
as  dying  in  181 1  ;  Burke  says,  1814.  Sir  Alexander  Campbell, 
of  Arklinglan,  a  mistake  for  Ardkinglass,  he  died  s.p.  so 
baronetcy  became  extinct.  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles,  Lord  Sinclair  and  Mary  is  not  given  by  Burke, 
unfortunately  no  age  is  given.  The  arms  prove  that  Sarah, 
the  wife  of  Robert  Long,  was  a  Troughton,  but  that  pedigree 
in  Landed  Gentry  does  not  mention  her,  neither  can  I  find 
this  Robert  Long  among  the  numerous  pedigrees.  Mary, 
Lady  Carr,  relict  of  Sir  Robert  Carr,  Bart.,  who  assumed  the 
Baronetcy  in  1777,  and  is  enclosed  in  G.  E.  C's  well-known 
black  border,  in  vol.  ii.,  429,  married  secondly,  Mary,  da.  of 
( — )  Little,  which  the  arms  of  the  impaling  prove.  The  same 
coat  (only  the  pillar  is  or  instead  of  argent)  appears  on  a 
hatchment  in  Barrow  Gurney  Church,  where  it  proves  the 
marriage  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Gore  with  Harriett,  daughter  of 
Richard  Littell,  in  1798,  so  probably  Richard  should  fill  the 
blank.  Margaret,  widow  of  Admiral  Schank,  was  his  second 
wife  and  sister  of  Sir  William  Grant,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
the  paragraph  on  p.  65,  about  Sir  William  is  confusing,  as 
owing  to  the  want  of  punctuation  it  reads  as  if  his  family 
name  was  Knight,  he  was  knighted  in  1799.  Page  65,  the 
paragraphs  of  the  Blencowes  are  valuable  as  being  more 
correct  than  those  entered  in  the  Landed  Gentry  ;  but  Louisa 
Isabella  was  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Willis,  not 
William,  who  is  given  as  such  three  times  below.  Charlotte 
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Diana  is  given  in  Landed  Gentry  as  Caroline.  The  defaced 
coat  of  Blencowe  would  be  Gules  a  canton  argent,  with 
possibly  a  cadency  mark.  Page  66,  Maria,  daughter  of  Major 
and  Maria  Payne,  the  arms  are  those  of  the  extinct  Baron 
Lavington,  Gules  a  jess  between  two  lions  passant  argent.  In 
the  Perkins  paragraph,  Upton  should  be  Ufton.  Page  67, 
the  pedigree  of  Speirs,  not  Spiers,  is  in  Landed  Gentry,  where 
she  is  entered  as  Harriet  Octavia  Isabella.  Capt.  George 
Anson  Byron,  Esq.,  r.n.  (who  died  at  the  age  of  33), 
had  married  Henrietta  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Robert  Dallas, 
of  Jamaica,  and  his  son,  another  George  Anson,  being 
first  cousin  to  the  poet,  the  sixth  Lord  Byron,  became  the 
seventh  in  1824;  he  was  born  1789;  Musgrave's  Obituary, 
p.  324,  says  the  Captain  died  June  nth,  1793,  at  34. 

Doddiscombsleigh,  p.  71  :  It  is  a  pity  that  the  engraved 
shield  that  heads  this  account  of  the  Church  should  have 
been  styled  Dodescombe,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
family  never  bore  a  chevron,  their  coat  being  Purpure  three 
eagles  displayed  argent  crowned  or,  so  that  this  shield  belongs 
to  another  family,  which,  without  tinctures,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine;  but  it  seems  that  Sir  Ralph  Doddescomb  bore 
Argent  three  eaglets  (Risdon,  with  two  heads)  displayed  purpure 
may  be  gules,  and  this  was  the  coat  that  the  five  co-heiresses 
of  John  and  Cecily  transmitted  to  their  husbands;  but  the 
crowned  or  is  only  shown  in  the  Strode  quarterings,  showing 
that  the  old  coat  still  lingered  in  their  memories.  Owing 
to  this  change  it  would  be  worth  investigation  whether  Sir 
Ralph  had  any  connection  with  the  De  Courcy  family,  who 
bore  a  similar  coat,  which  has  the  crowned  or  on  an  argent  field. 
Pollard,  who  married  the  co-heiress  Emma,  bore  a  chevron 
but  between  escallops ;  Branscombe,  who  married  Agnes, 
another  co-heir,  bore  a  chevron  between  martlets.  Page  74 : 
John  B-abb  is  stated  in  Vivian's  Visitations  to  have  been  the 
second  husband  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Searle,  of 
Dartington,  and  did  not  bear  arms  like  those  given  below  the 
mural  tablet.  Papworth  gives  Gules  a  jess  between  three  wolfs 
heads  erased  argent,  as  Sealy,  co.  Devon,  and  gives  as  his 
authority  Pole  (which  is  not  in  my  edition),  but  Seale  bore 
something  similar,  so  it  looks  as  if  the  names  and  coats  had 
been  confused,  or  else  this  coat  properly  belongs  to  some 
destroyed  tablet. 

Q 
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Dunchideock,  p.  77  :  I  cannot  find  any  pedigree  of  the 
Bakers  to  prove  the  double  marriage  of  Aaron ;  neither 
do  I  think  the  blazon  of  Brantyngham  is  rightly  given, 
since  Sable  a  fess  (the  Bishop  bore  counter -embattled  and  the 
others  subcvenelly)  between  three  Catherine  wheels  or ;  the  second 
marriage  is  evidently  Brooke.  Foster  says  Sir  George 
Baker,  the  Physician  and  first  Baronet,  was  great  grand- 
son of  Aaron,  so  he  must  have  found  a  pedigree 
somewhere.  P.  78 :  Martha  Bryan  with  arms  quarter- 
ing Buckland.  I  can  find  no  pedigree  to  prove  this  in  either 
of  the  families,  so  one  imagines  it  is  a  valuable  link. 
P.  79 :  Lydia  Frances'  husband  was  Capt.  Sir  Edward 
(given  as  'T'  in  Land.  Gentry,  1858)  William  Corry 
Astley,  r.n.,  knighted  in  1830.  The  coat  of  Gill  is  lozengy 
S^-{  aS  engravec*'  not  mascaly.     P.  81:  The  first  six  families 

0  (7 "  '\)o(>l'     w^ose  arms  are  on  tne  f°nt  seem  a^  connected  with  Fulford, 

1  '  "  -  but  7  and  8  seem  to  have  no  connection  ;  the  only  family 

connected  with  Devon  bearing  two  lions  rampant  combatant  is 
Pralle,  but  the  lions  were  crowned,  and  the  Harpesfields 
were  of  London  and  Winchester ;  might  they  have  been 
part  donors,  as  there  are  several  families  bearing  two  lions 
combatant  ?  P.  82  :  Phillpotts  impaling  Argent  a  cross  gules 
fvetty  or— Stephens.  The  doubts  about  this  shield  have  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Fulford,  vol.  viii.,  p.  4,  to  be  Stephens  impaling 
Philpotts,  as  the  Rev.  Richard  Stephens  was  Bishop  Phil- 
potts'  son-in-law.  P.  83 :  It  would  be  interesting  and  rather 
solving  of  a  question  to  know  when  the  inscription  recording 
the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Fulford^ was  put  on  the  monument, 
as  the  only  Sir  Thomas,  given  in  the  Books  of  Knights  and 
in  the  Pedigrees  was  the  one  knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire at  Newmarket  in  1460.  It  looks  as  if  the  wrong  wife 
and  wrong  dates  have  been  inserted,  but  in  Colby's  Devon 
Visitation,  p.  53,  Bridget,  daughter  of  Thomas,  and  Ursula 
in  Vivian,  who  married  Arthur  Champernowne,  is  stated  to 
be  '  da.  of  Tho.  Fulford  of  Fulford,  Knt.'  May  not  the 
error  have  arisen  here  ?  In  connection  with  (6)  Beistone 
coat  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  another  Knt.,  Sir  William 
Fulford,  in  Westcote's  Pedigree — see  note  in  Vivian,  p.  378 — 
comes  in,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  record.  Now  in  the 
arms  of  Fulford  as  given  by  Vivian,  the  fourth  quartering  is 
named  Bilston  and  comes  after  Moreton,  where  it  leaves  out 
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the  fifth  quartering  of  Bosome  and  jumps  to  the  sixth,  St. 
George.  Now  without  the  Bosome,  rightly  added  in  Colby, 
the  St.  George  would  not  come  in  ;  therefore  the  omission 
is  either  Vivian's  error  or  the  printer's.  According  to  Pole's 
pedigree  of  the  Fulfords,  p.  247,  there  seems  to  be  another 
line  which  has  got  blended  into  the  Vivian  pedigree  which 
has  been  followed  by  Westcote,  since  the  quartering  in  the 
arms  would  run  thus :  2,  Belston  ;  3,  Langdon,  bringing  in 
4,  Fitzturse  ;  5,  Bosum,  bringing  in  £3,  St.  George,  as  he 
leaves  out  the  Moreton  or  Mourton  in  his  pedigree.  Vivian's 
seventh  quartering,  named  Cantilupe,  seems  also  to  be  an 
error  for  Dennis,  the  bend  being  left  out  in  the  blazon.  The 
note  describing  this  false  one  is  quite  accurate  as  regards  the 
types  generally  seen  now,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  at 
what  date  and  by  whose  grant  such  a  coat  was  made. 
Naylor,  in  his  Gloucestershire  Families'  Engraved  Coats,  1792, 
ignores  it  and  makes  the  bend  argent,  but  that  is  late  for 
some  of  those  extant,  though  I  have  not  come  across  it  in 
stone  work  hatched  with  the  azure  lines,  yet  it  certainly  is 
so  in  paint  and  on  glass.  P.  85:  The  date  of  the  year  of 
the  death  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  John,  second  Baron 
Hinton  St.  George,  is  given  as  1687  in  Vivian  ;  it  should  be 
as  in  the  text,  1689,  Vivian  has  a  different  date  for  the 
death  of  Louisa  the  third  child,  1824,  not  1820.  Vivian  says 
Harriet  was  the  wife  of  Charles  Aldenburg  Bentinck,  of  In- 
stow,  not  Indio  or  Idiho.  The  partially  blazoned  coat  of  Anna 
Isabella,  wife  of  Baldwin  Fulford,  is  given  in  Grazebrook's 
Heraldry  of  Worcestershire,  as  Gules  a  cross  between  jour  chalices  or, 
on  a  chief  of  the  last  three  pelicans  sable,  vulning  themselves  proper 
{Gules) — Giles.  Vivian  says  she  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Allen  Giles,  D.C.L.  of  Sutton.  P.  86  : 
Supporters,  Baldwin  Fulford  was  not  entitled  to  bear  these, 
most  probably  woodmen  not  Saracens ;  the  only  one  entitled 
to  do  so  was  Sir  Humphrey,  who  was  a  K.B„,  but  finding  one 
of  the  family  having  borne  them,  they  thought  they  must 
also  bear  it  is  a  pure  piece  of  amateur  heraldry.  P.  go  : 
Henry  and  Mary  Tothill  had  one  daughter;  Vivian  says, 
p.  729,  that  they  had  an  elder  one  than  Grace,  viz.,  Joane, 
who  married  Robert  Northleigh ;  and  that  Grace  had  two 
daughters  besides  Henry,  both  of  whom  married.  P.  92  : 
Papworth  says  the  Cooke  bearing  this  coat  was  of  Alresford, 
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Hants.  The  arms  of  Thorns  should  be  blazoned  per  pale 
not  paly,  and  are  so  given  in  Vivian's  Cornwall,  p.  449,  where 
the  marriage  is  given,  but  none  of  the  issue  ;  so  the  impaled 
coat  on  p.  93  proves  that  Matilda,  one  of  the  nine  children, 
married  Philip  Stowey,  of  Kenbury  House,  Esq.,  ob.  1804, 
and  she  his  widow  in  1846.  The  DaniehV  coat  quartering 
Stowey  is,  I  should  think,  valuable,  as  reference  books 
disclose  no  pedigree,  only  that  they  both  hail  from  Hertford- 
shire. P.  96  :  Are  not  the  3  bulls'  heads  (?)  possibly  coots  ? 
as  Mary  Shapcote  married  Thomas  Southcott  in  1640.  P.  102: 
Tuthill,  there  is  a  pedigree  of  this  family  in  Essex  Visitation, 
of  five  generations,  they  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Tothills  ;  branches  of  the  former  were  settled  in  Norfolk  and 
Ireland,  but  this  Rev.  does  not  come  into  my  reference  books. 
Henry  Limbrey  Toll,  Esq.,  of  Perridge  House,  heads  the 
pedigree  in  the  1853  Landed  Gentry  and  in  the  1858  his 
marriage  is  given,  to  Louisa  Frances,  only  daughter  of  W. 
Bampton  (sic)  Burne,  Esq.,  of  St.  Leonards,  Devon ;  he  also 
has  a  son  of  the  same  name,  but  as  this  marriage  was  in  1855 
and  monument  says  one  of  the  same  name,  given  in  the  1853 
as  Richard,  but  in  the  1858  as  Henry,  the  date  of  whose  death 
is  not  given,  it  must  be  the  father  of  the  above.  Joseph 
Elliott  Collyns  Walkey,  of  Pole  House,  most  probably  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Benjamin  Walkey  and  Mary  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Elliott,  on  the  monument  in  Alphington 
Church,  p.  16.  P.  109  :  Richard  (Vivian,  p.  772)  Waltham's 
proper  date  of  death  is  given  here,  but  in  Vivian  it  is  1632, 
although  he  gives  his  baptism  as  1560.  The  arms  of  Stucley 
are  here  given  correct,  but  Vivian,  p.  721,  gives  arg.  instead 
of  azure,  a  false  coat,  possibly  a  printer's  error,  but  worth 
correcting.  P.  119:  Sir  Nicholas  Martyn's  sister-in-law 
Dulcibella  heads  the  pedigree  in  Fenwick  and  Metcalfe's 
Visitation  of  Gloucestershire,  p.  91,  but  the  date  of  her  death  is 
not  entered,  so  this  monumental  inscription  is  valuable. 
P.  120:  The  Rashley  coat.  Vivian  in  his  pedigree  in 
Cornwall  Visitation,  p.  392,  omits  John  Rashley's  age  at  time 
of  burial,  viz.,  30  ;  and  curiously  in  giving  the  blazon  on  p.  391 
omits  the  tincture  of  the  field — sable  ;  the  rose  in  chief  on  the 
cross  as  cadency  mark  is  rather  remarkable,  as  he  was  directly 
descended  from  the  second  son's  branch,  which  apparently 
was  ignored ;  so  I  suppose. this  rose  does  not  represent  the 
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seventh  son  of  one  family,  but  that  he  was  the  seventh 
generation  from  Thomas  Leigh  who  heads  the  pedigree. 
Tripe  Shield  :  I  cannot  find  the  tinctures  of  this  coat.  All  I 
can  find  about  the  family  is  in  Trigg  Minor,  vol.  ii.,  p.  440,  in 
Sir  J.  Maclean's  Pedigree  of  Martyn,  where  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Tripe  married  Susanna  Martyn,  niece  of  the  Elizabeth 
Martyn,  wife  of  Peter  Atwill,  whose  monument  is  close  by ; 
so  possibly  a  son,  as  he  was  buried  at  Chudleigh  in  1713. 
In  Lyson's,  p.  161,  he  gives  a  list  of  the  family  recorded  on  a 
monument  in  Dawlish,  not  given  in  the  Deanery  of  Kenn. 
from  1600  to  1769,  but  no  William  or  Nicholas  appears 
amongst  them.  However,  he  says  a  Rev.  John  Tripe,  of 
Ashburton,  took  the  name  of  Swete  (so  there  is  a  chance  of 
finding  the  coat  quartered  with  Swete)  and  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  family  of  Martyn.  P.  121  :  The  fall  blazon 
of  Huddy  or  Hody,  is  Argent  a  f ess  (indented  inbtmtk  vert)md- 
sable^cotised,  the  one  in  chief  of  the  last,  the  one  in  base  of  the  second. 
The  shield  of  Spicer  :  This  blazon  is  different  from  the  one 
given  by  Vivian,  p.  708,  but  according  to  Papworth  it  should 
be  Sable  a  chevron  ermincis  between  three  castles  tripled  towered  or 
impaling  azure  three  covered  cups  or — Butler.  Lyson  says 
Vivian  has  given  the  oldest  blazon,  but  that  the  one  as  given 
by  Papworth  is  the  modern  one.  I  cannot  find  this  marriage. 
P.  124:  The  initials  J.  A.  and  the  date  1638  show  that  it 
was  John,  g.  s.  of  John  Atwill,  of  Kenton,  who  heads  Vivian's 
Pedigree,  p.  27.  P.  125  :  (Miotic.  Vis.,  p.  47,  proves  Sir 
Peter's  marriage  with  Anne,  apparently  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  William  and  Joyce  Cooke,  of  Highnam ;  their  son 
W7illiam,  who  married  Mary  Posthuma  Hussey,  is  incorrectly 
given  in  Burke's  Extinct  Barts.  as  marrying  Thomas  Ball, 
Esq.,  of  Minehead,  which  is  negative  evidence  ;  but  in 
Maddison's  Lines.  Peds.  she  is  plain  Mary,  as  given  in  the 
Extinct  Barts.  and  like  it  she  is  given  as  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hussey,  ob.  v.  p.  son  of  Sir  Edward  Hussey,  not  Vivian's  Sir 
Thomas ;  and  the  place  is  Honington,  not  Vivian's  Hanning- 
ton.  The  second  shield  in  the  N.E.  window  is  given  as 
Gules  a  fess  between  three  crescents  or — Cooke,  of  Gloucester.  I 
think  this  is  wrong  ;  since  Glouc.  Vis.,  1682,  gives  the  marriage 
of  Anne,  d.  of  Sir  William  Cooke,  of  Highnam,  to  Sir  Peter 
Ball,  of  Mamhead  ;  and  Cooke  of  Highnam  bore  Or  a  chevron 
chequy  gules  and  azure  (Nay lor  says  az.  and  gu.)  between  three 
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cinqnefoils  of  the  last  (Naylor  says  vert.)  ^The  Denne  blazon 
according  to  Kent  Visitation  should  be  Azure  three  leopards 
heads  affrontee  couped  at  the  neck  or,  and  quartering  Argent 
two  flaunches  sable  each  charged  with  a  leopard's  face  or. 
The  Newman  Baronets  seem  to  have  borne  the  three 
demi  lions  rampant  argent,  powdered  with  crosses  crosslet  sable. 
P.  135  :  The  blazon  of  the  Stuckey  impalement  is  only  par- 
tially given,  and  the  field  being  ermine,  any  tincture  or 
metal  might  be  borne,  and  a  query  is  asked  concerning  it. 
There  is  an  interesting  blazon  in  connection  with  this  given 
by  Pole,  p.  503,  which  might  be  found  to  be  the  origin  or 
derived  from  the  one  in  the  text.  He  says  Stokhey  of 
Santon  bore  Sable  a  chiveron  ermine  betwixt  2  chevernels  in- 
grailed  or,  and  the  Carew  Scroll  gives  Stockhay  quartered  by 
Sir  John  Chichester  as  Ermine  a  chevron  between  2  chev'nelles 
wavey  sable  ;  both  these  look  like  variations  of  the  one  at 
Powderham,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  might  enable  one 
to  blazon  the  coat  there  Ermine  a  chevron  sable  between  two 
chevronels  or.  I  cannot  find  the  Nantes  family  or  blazon,  but 
Papworth  gives  nearly  the  same  coat  (the  chief  being  dove- 
tailed not  nebuled)  to  Voguall  of  London.  This  name 
sounds  foreign,  so  perhaps  both  are  such.  P.  137 :  The 
lioncels  of  Bohun  should  be  hlz^oned^jmnpaM ;  and  the 
third  quartering  of  Howard  is  Warren,  not  Warre.  P.  138: 
A  Query  :  Somebody  may  be  more  fortunate  than  I  am  in 
finding  any  reference  to  this  marriage  of  a  Fortescue  with 
a  Champney.  A  possible  clue  may  be  found  in  Yarnscomb, 
as  Lysons,  p.  575,  says  there  are  memorials  there  of  the 
Champneys,  and  that  Mr.  Incledon's  notes  say  there  is  also 
one  to  Hugh  Fortescue,  of  Weare,  1609.  The  two  and  three 
quarters  of  Champney  look  like  a  GifTord  alliance,  but  I 
cannot  trace  it.  Fortescue  impaling  Aylmer  :  Argent  a  cross 
sable  between  four  Cornish  choughs  proper.  Hugh  Fortescue 
married  as  second  wife  Lucy,  daughter  of  Matthew,  first 
Lord  Aylmer.  Fortescue  impaling  Cawder  :  Matthew,  second 
Baron  Fortescue,  married  Anne,  second  daughter  of  John 
Campbell  of  Cawder.  The  fourth  quarter  should  be  Per  fess 
azure  and  gules  a  cross  or  for  Lort,  of  Stackpoole,  Pembroke- 
shire. Fortescue  impaling  Greville,  really  Grenville  :  Robert 
Fortescue  married  as  first  wife  Grace,  daughter  of  Sir  Bevill 
Grenville  of  Stowe,  1645.    P.  141  :  ?  Wadham  coat.  Might 
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not  this  be  the  coat  of  Gold,  as  one  of  their  blazons  was  Or 
on  a  chevron  between  three  roses  gules  as  many  rose  leaves  of  the  field, 
as  Alice  Gold  married  William  Huddesfield  of  Shillingford  ? 
P.  146 :  Fuller  quartered  with  Eliott  (Lord  Heathfield),  im- 
paling Argent  a  chevron  between  three  garbs  gules,  is  Sheffield. 
Burke  says  Commander  Henry  Rose  Fuller,  r.n.,  married, 
1831,  Margaretta,  ob.  1852,  daughter  of  Rev.  Sir  Robert 
Sheffield,  3rd  Bart.,  and  their  daughter,  Eleanor  Halford, 
married  Aug.  7,  1856,  Charles  Eales,  of  Eastdon,  Devon ; 
she  ob.  s.p.  Oct.  21,  1858,  and  he  Oct.  22,  1881.  P.  147: 
Papworth  gives  the  field  of  Bright  argent.  P.  150  :  Quar- 
terly 1  and  4,  Gee  blazon,  there  should  be  added  to  it,  hilt  A  /KtuAw*^ . 
andjwmel  or.  The  2  and  3  blazon  I  cannot  identify,  the  only 
heiress  I  can  find  is  .  .  .  ,  d.  and  co-h.  of  Ellis,  of  co. 
Cheshire,  so  it  may  be  that ;  the  impaling  proves  to  be  Potkin, 
which  is  blazoned  in  Cambridge  Visitation,  p.  119,  Argent  on 
a  fess  gules  between  three  talbots  statant  sable  as  many  lozenges 
or;  and  on  p.  120  is  the  marriage  of  Jane,  daughter  of  John 
Potkin  and  his  second  wife  Millescent  Vaughan,  with  Edward 
Gee,  of  Oxford,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but  no  dates,  so  this 
monument  is  valuable.  Wood  says  he  was  of  the  Manchester 
family,  and  resigned  his  fellowship  in  1603,  being  then  Rector 
of  Tedburn  S.  Mary,  Devonshire,  therefore  I  suppose  he 
married  then.  P.  151  :  Baldwin  Acland  is  stated  by  Vivian 
to  have  died  27  Aug.  (not  May),  1672,  in  64th ;  and  on 
p.  153  his  death  is  given  as  27  Aug.,  so  it  looks  as  if 
May  may  be  a  mistake.  William  Copplestone,  gent,  (different 
spelling)  :  I  cannot  find  him  in  Vivian,  possibly  a  son  of 
Richard  of  Woodland  and  Gertrude  Sherman,  who  were 
married  in  1624,  as  he  died  in  1705,  aged  77  (Vivian,  p.  230). 
Neither  do  the  two  succeeding  rectors,  the  Rev.  John  and 
Rev.  Edward  Copplestone,  appear  in  the  pedigrees,  so  their 
obituary  is  valuable.  P.  160:  Kelson  shield.  I  can  find  no 
tinctures  for  the  cross  on  this  shield ;  there  is  a  small  pedigree 
of  the  family  in  the  Land.  Gent.,  by  which  they  seem  to  be  of 
Midsummer  Norton,  Somerset,  and  at  Bath,  and  were  allied 
to  the  Sheppard,  Hulbert  and  Mortimer  families.  The  blazon 
of  the  Bruton  impaling  is  Per  pale  gules  and  azure  a  fess  between 
two  chevrons  argent.  P.  161  :  I  am  unable  to  help  Miss 
Cresswell  over  this  shield,  styled  Reed,  as  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  this  Francis  Reed  in  any  pedigree ;  but  it  does 
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not  bear  any  of  the  well  known  Reed  coats,  spell  as  you 
will.  The  marshalling  suggests  the  '  Femme '  marrying  two 
husbands,  though  the  one  in  base  may  be  only  a  quartering 
of  the  one  in  chief  to  distinguish  it ;  but  at  any  rate  it  would 
prove  a  former  marriage,  and  appears  to  be  Jane's  coat,  which 
should  have  had  another  one  of  Reed's  alongside.  There  are 
several  families  bearing  the  two  of  the  Baron,  but  I  cannot 
find  any  pedigree  that  unites  them.  The  engraving  of  course 
is  small,  but  I  have  to  take  her  word  that  the  charges  are 
cockatrices,  as  I  can  see  no  forked  tail ;  the  wheels  seem  to 
be  cart  wheels.  P.  162  :  Many  pages  could  be  written  about 
these  Strachan  baronets.  G.E.C.  has  condemned  them  all ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  blazon  their  shield  as  given  here  as  a 
check  to  any  future  daubing :  Quarterly  1  and  4,  azure  a 
stag  tvippant  or  attired  and  unguled  gules — Strachan  (though 
one  of  the  barts.  bore  Or  a  hart  standing  at  gaze  azure  attired 
sable) ;  2  and  3,  three  lymphads.  There  is  only  one  coat  given 
in  Papworth  and  none  in  Balfour  Paul's  Scottish  Armory, 
which  answers  to  this,  viz.,  Or  three  galleys  sails  furled  gules — 
M'Knoul.  As  I  can  find  no  heiress  marriage  in  the  Strachan 
family,  I  very  much  doubt  this  being  the  correct  blazon ;  it 
looks  very  like  having  been  assumed  as  a  distinguishing  coat 
from  the  real  baronets.  The  impaling  is  also  a  variation  of 
Hunter,  but  according  to  Lyon  it  should  be  Or  on  chevron 
gules  between  three  bugle-horns  vert  stringed  of  the  second,  as  many 
roses  argent — Hunter.  Curiously  I  have  no  books  of  reference 
which  give  me  the  blazons  of  the  Nova  Scotia  baronets, 
who  it  is  doubtful  were  allowed  supporters  ;  so  I  suppose 
these  two  herdsmen  were  two  shepherds  in  Highland  cos- 
tume, and  therefore  they  may  be  blazoned  '  proper ' ;  the 
baronets  were  ordered  to  bear  on  the  'azure  saltire  argent'  the 
Royal  Arms  of  Scotland,  so  the  jewel  represents  this.  The 
monuments  are  valuable  in  bringing  this  branch  of  the 
Strachans  to  the  end.  Tobin  of  Liverpool  impaling  Sable 
a  cross  between  four  mtirtlets  or  (Papworth  says  Crosley,  co- 
Berks,  and  Ducket,  co.  Devon)  :  I  have  failed  to  find  him  in 
any  pedigree,  so  can  only  conjecture  that  she  possibly  was  of 
the  second.  George  is  gazetted  Rear- Admiral,  Jan.  10,  1837. 
P.  1^7  :  The  Treasurer's  coat  and  hall.  The  Treasurer's  coat 
I  would  suggest  was  brought  in  in  Henry  VII's  time  by 
Thomas  Austell  (see  Appendix  to  Oliver's  Bishops  of  Exeter* 
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p.  284)  and  may  be  a  typographical  error  for  Anstell,  the  4  u ' 
taking  the  place  of  the  '  n,'  as  the  latter  family  bore  this  coat 
even  earlier,  and  that  this  continued  on  as  the  common  seal ; 
so  that  the  nephew  or  others  finding  it  coupled  with  the  Hall 
coat  and  not  being  learned  in  heraldry,  thought  the  two  coats 
belonged  to  the  Hall  family.  I  do  not  think  it  needs  any 
pedigree  to  prove  who  Joseph  Hall  was.  P.  168  :  I  imagine 
this  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Townshend  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Edward  stated  to  be  in  Burke's  Peerage  as  Dean  of 
Windsor  and  translated  to  Norwich  afterwards,  being  the 
ninth  son  of  the  second  Viscount  Townshend  ;  only  three 
daughters  of  his  are  given,  so  there  are  two  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  Brine  coat  is  only  partly  blazoned,  it  should  be 
Azure  a  lion  rampant  or  billetty  of  the  field.  And  I  think  the 
bends  should  be  engrailed,  which  is  the  true  Anson  coat ;  but 
I  cannot  find  her  in  the  pedigree.  I  think  Edward  is  a 
mistake  for  Edwyn,  the  second  Christian  name  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Edward  (Edwyn)  Stanhope.  P.  169  :  The  third 
quarter  in  the  Cary,  Viscount  Falkland  coat  is,  I  think, 
Beaufort,  as  Thomas  Cary  married  Margaret,  second 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Robert  Spencer  and  Eleanor, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset ; 
of  course  to  bring  it  in,  it  ought  to  be  Spencer  quartering 
Beaufort  in  the  third  grand-quarter.  P.  170 :  I  think  the 
Great  Western  Railway  was  not  in  existence  about  1863  at 
Teignmouth,  the  line  being  named  the  Bristol  and  Exeter, 
and  about  the  time  they  were  trying  air  propulsion.  P.  173  : 
The  first  blazon  of  the  large  shields  has  not  been  named.  I 
think  it  is  Smith  of  Exeter.  P.  174:  The  blazon  of 
Northleigh  is  not  correct,  they  bore  roses  not  escallops  ; 
as  it  stands  it  would  be  Pollard.  The  fifth  would  be  Monk. 
The  rest  must  be  queries.  (1)  Travers.  (3)  Ansell.  (4)  The 
impaling  would  be  Puckering,  but  I  cannot  find  a  Bury — 
Puckering  marriage.    (8)  Would  be  Short.        F.  Were. 

178.  Thomas  Larkham  and  Benjamin  Cox.  —  The 
Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  vol.  xxiv.,  1892, 
contains  a  paper  of  Mrs.  G.  H.  Radford  on  Thomas  Larkham ; 
On  page  97,  Mrs.  Radford  suggests  that  he  was  not  ordained 
until  1625  or  1626,  and  then  says: — "Where  Larkham  lived 
for  the  next  four  years  (i.e.,  after  his  marriage  in  June,  1622), 
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and  how  he  supported  himself  and  his  wife,  is  not  known." 
Thomas  Larkham,  M.A,,  Jesus  Coll.,  Cambridge,  during  that 
period,  1623-4  to  1626-7,  was  Chaplain  of  Sandford,  a 
Chapelry  under  Crediton ;  succeeding  Robert  Belworthye, 
"  Preacher  of  God's  word,  minister  of  this  Parish,"  buried 
28  December,  1623. 

The  Registers  contain  the  baptism  entries  of  two  of  his 
children : — 

1624.  John,  son  of  Thomas  Larkham,  then  minister  of 
Sandford,  10  October. 

1625.  Patience,  daughter  of  Thomas  Larkham,  minister, 
26  ffebruary. 

He  was  succeeded  at  Sandford  by  Benjamin  Cox,  Lecturer, 
at  Barnstaple,  "outed,"  as  the  Registers  state,  in  1641.  His 
election  by  the  parishioners  is  entered  in  the  Registers  : — 

"Memorandum. — That  the  7th  day  of  January,  1626, 
beinge  the  Lord's  day  at  the  end  of  divine  service  before  the 
beginninge  of  the  Sermon  in  a  full  assemblie  John  Davie 
Esqr.,  Emanuell  Davie  Esqr.,  Mr.  Robert  Burrington,  gent  : 
beinge  the  three  Govenors  wch-  are  appointed  with  the  consent 
of  the  Major  part  of  the  Inhabitants  to  chuse  a  minister  for 
Sandford  on  the  vacancie  thereof :  did  elect  and  chuse  Mr. 
John  Warham,  Lecturer  at  Crewkerne  to  be  Chaplaine  at 
Sandford  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Thomas  Larkham  now 
Minister  their  and  desired  the  consent  of  the  Inhabitants 
thereunto  Desiringe  every  man  that  would  not  or  did  not 
consent  to  speake  his  mind  freely  at  wch-  time  theire  were 
not  above  6  or  7  that  did  oppose  this  choice. 

Thomas  Larkham,  Cap  : 

William  Brimridge,  Churchwarden." 

"  Memorandum. — Thatt  the  eighteenth  day  of  ffebruary, 
1626,  being  the  Lords  day  after  the  Sermon  and  before 
Baptisme  in  a  full  assembly  the  refusall  of  Mr.  John 
Warham  being  made  knownen  Mr.  Beniamyn  Coxe  Clerke 
was  chosen  Minister  or  Chaplaine  in  his  room  nott  one 
man  then  speaking  against  itt  and  butt  foure  or  six  in  the 
afternoon. 

John  Comyns  Curate  of  Crediton 
who  preached  that  day  at  Sandford. 
William  Bremridge  Churchwarden." 
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Benjamin  Cox,  son  of  a  clerk  of  Oxford,  matriculated 
at  Christ  Church,  29  April,  1609,  aged  14  ;  B.A.  from 
Broadgates  Hall,  17  June  1613,  M.A.,  1617. 

Marriage   Licence   Exeter,    1619,   January  4,  Benjamin 
Coxe,  clerk,  Preacher  of  God's  word  at   Barnstaple  and 
Mary  Garret,  daughter  of  John  Garret,  of  the  same. 
His  children  baptized  at  Barnstaple  were  : — 
James,  14  Jan.,  1620.    He  matriculated  at  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  13  July,  1638,  and  was  buried  at 
Barnstaple,  3  July,  1642. 
Abigaill,  25  Aug.,  1622,  buried  22  ffeb.,  1623. 
Mary,  24  Aug.,  1624. 
Elizabeth,  30  May,  1626. 
The  following  were  baptized  at  Sandford  :  — 
John,  17  Feb.,  1627. 
Nathanaell,  4  March,  1629. 
Timothie,  21  May,  1632. 
Samuel,  9  ffeb.,  1634. 

Zacharias,  30  October,  1638,  buried  at  Barnstaple, 
18  March,  1647. 

His  wife,  Mary,  was  buried  at  Barnstaple,  1  Nov.,  1647. 

After  his  deprivation  of  the  Chaplaincy  of  Sandford  by 
the  Bishop,  he  returned  to  Barnstaple,  where  he  hoped,  in 
1647,  to  be  re-elected  Lecturer,  but  after  the  election,  in 
his  stead,  of  Jonathan  Hammer,  and  the  burial  of  his  wife, 
he  left  Barnstaple. 

On  leaving  the  county,  the  D.N.B.  states  that  he 
became  a  minister  at  Bedford  and  openly  preached  against 
the  invalidity  of  infant  baptism.  He  then  was  invited  to 
form  a  congregation  at  Coventry,  where  he  was  imprisoned  ; 
after  his  release  he  went  to  London  and  preached  to  a 
congregation  of  anabaptists.  He  conformed  in  1662,  but 
afterwards  renounced  his  living,  and  continued  a  Baptist 
until  his  death  at  an  advanced  age.         A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

179.  Ilfracombe — (?)  Alfred's  Combe. — In  some  local 
correspondence  a  writer  points  out  that  in  a  document  dated 
12  Nov.,  1283  (Feet  of  Fines,  co.  Devon),  this  place  is  referred 
to  by  the  name  of  "  Alfredescumbe." 

On  referring  to  the  Exeter  Registers  (Preb.  Hingeston- 
Randolph)  I  find  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Taxatio  of  Pope 
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Nicholas  (1288  to  1291)  as  "  Aufridy  combe  "  ;  in  the  Register 
of  Bishop  Bronescumbe  as  "  Aufricumbe,"  "  x\ufricum,'' 
once  as  "  Hilfrincombe,"  and  once  as  "  Ilfredecombe."  It 
seems  as  if  in  the  following  century  the  "A"  was  generally 
changed  into  "  I  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  name.  Bishop 
Grandisson  uses  the  initial  "  I  "  in,  I  believe,  every  case  but 
one,  and  then  in  the  margin  (to  "  Aufricum")  adds  "  Ufride- 
combe."  Other  spellings  of  his  are  Ilfherdecome  (1328), 
Ilferdicombe  (1329),  Ilfardecombe,  Ilferdecombe,  and  Ilferdi- 
combe  (1333),  and  Ilfredecombe  in  1354-5. 

Some  years  since,  on  the  spellings  then  known,  Prof. 
Skeat  pronounced  the  meaning  to  be  "  the  Combe  of  the 
Sons  of  Alfred,"  and  said  that  if  the  place  had  been  Alfred's 
Combe  it  would  have  been  "  ^Elfredes  combe,"  and  the  "s" 
would  have  remained. 

May  I  ask  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  natural 
mutations  of  letters  whether  the  presence  of  the  "  s  "  in  the 
first  instance  I  have  quoted,  coupled  with  the  marked  change 
of  initial  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  does 
not  supply  the  evidence,  lacking  when  Prof.  Skeat  wrote, 
that  the  original  meaning  was,  indeed  "  Alfred's  Combe." 

While  writing,  may  I  ask  your  correspondent  "  Peregrinus  " 
to  furnish  the  date  of  the  document  to  which  he  refers  on 
p.  484  of  the  last  volume  respecting  this  place  ? 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

180.  Ilfracombe  —  (?)  Alfred's  Combe. — May  I  be 
allowed  to  supplement  my  former  communication  by  saying 
that  I  find  the  same  spelling  in  No.  472,  Vol.  I,  of  the 
Devon  Feet  of  Fines,  published  by  the  Devon  Record  Society, 
where  the  subject  of  the  agreement  is  "  I  Burgage  in 
Alfredes  cumbe  "  ?  The  date  of  this  is  6  June,  1249,  and 
is  important  as  showing  that  the  instance  previously  given 
of  12  Nov.,  1288,  was  not  a  casual  variation  merely.  No. 
661  also  refers  to  the  "  Court  of  Henry  and  his  heirs  at  Alfri- 
cumb,"  under  date  of  9  Dec,  1262,  when  Henry  de 
Chaumbernun,"  the  holder  of  the  Court,  was  himself  the 
plaintiff.  W.  S.  B.  H. 


The  above  notes  on  Ilfracombe  are  reprinted  from  11  s.,  ix,  pp.  50-51 
and  117  of  Notes  and  Queries. — Eds. 
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181.  Remains  of  an  Ancient  Building  in  Exeter 
(VIII.,  par.  143,  p.  161). — All  readers  of  this  quarterly 
must  be  grateful  to  Miss  E.  K.  Prideaux  and  her  helpers 
for  the  detailed  and  lucid  description,  the  plan  and  the 
photographs  that  they  have  given  of  the  ancient  building 
in  Preston  Street  in  which  such  vivid  and  widespread 
interest  has  lately  been  excited. 

The  concurrence  of  expert  opinion  as  to  the  survival  of 
undisturbed  Norman  masonry  amid  that  pronounced  to  be 
of  the  15th  century"  is  highly  satisfactory,  but  1  do  not 
think  that  the  theory  of  the  former  use  of  this  structure  as 
a  "  Chapel "  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  available.  In  my 
own  opinion  it  was  a  domestic  building  ah  initio.  The 
doorway  was  probably  made  so  large  in  order  to  afford 
through  passage  for  men  and  horses  to  a  court,  stables,  etc., 
at  the  rear.  There  was  no  street  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
originally ;  it  was  one  of  a  long  row.  f  The  entrance  to  a 
chapel  would,  I  think,  have  been  nearer  the  West  end. 

Miss  Prideaux  submits  that  the  interior  was  one  lofty 
hall  open  to  the  roof,  and  adduces  in  evidence  of  this  the 
absence  of  any  signs  of  an  original  intervening  floor.  I 
grant  that  in  the  few  remaining  portions  of  Norman  walling 
internally  exposed  there  is  no  "  set  off,"  or  ledge,  such  as 
might  have  supported  joists,  but  old  floors  were  often 
carried  on  stone  corbels,  and  these  might  have  projected 
from  parts  of  the  wall  that  have  been  replaced  by  the 
medieval  masonry.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  ancient  floors 
whose  joists  were  morticed  into  a  rectangular  frame  of 
massive  timbers,  partly  supported  by  the  studs  of  oak 
partitions  bearing  on  the  ground,  but  independent  of  the 
walling,  save  that  two  of  the  lateral  beams  were  putlogged 
into  the  masonry  at  either  end. 

Careful  collation  of  official  extracts  from  the  Corpor- 
ation  Archives  %   with   some   of   my   own   gleanings,  has 

*  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  the  stone  arch  of  the  back  doorway, 
the  oak  panelling,  the  floor  beams  in  the  east  part  of  the  house,  and 
the  two  roof  principals  are  assignable  to  the  14th  century. 

f  See  Report  above  cited. 

\  For  the  loan  of  which,  and  access  to  original  records  I  am 
indebted  Jo  the  kind  courtesy  of  Mr.  Lloyd-Parry. 
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enabled  me  to  recover  something  of  the  history  of  this 
and  the  neighbouring  tenements  (as  epitomised  m  the 
accompanying  schedule),  and  has  convinced  me  that  the 
Norman  house  is  that  which  in  1564  was  "in  the  tenure  of 
Edward  Bridgeman,"  and  had  "formerly  been  the  land 
of  a  Monastery  "  for  whose  name  a  blank  is  left. 

This  Edward  Bridgeman  is  presumably  the  same  as  the 
Sheriff  of  Exeter  of  that  name  in  1563  (Oliver,  Hist,  of 
Exetev,  p.  238),  and  as  the  Edward  Bridgeman  to  whom — 
with  Jane  his  wife — the  Bear  Inn  (between  South  Street 
and  the  Close),  anciently  the  "  town  residence  "  of  the  Abbots 
of  Tavistock,  was  leased  for  sixty  years  by  the  last  head  of 
that  Abbey.  The  fact  that  a  pension  of  ten  shillings  per 
annum  was  paid  "  from  time  immemorial "  from  the  Bear 
to  Plympton  Priory  (Oliver,  Monast.,  p.  130)  indirectly 
connects  Bridgeman  with  the  latter  house,  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  he  had  purchased  a  long  lease  of  the 
Preston  Street  premises  from  the  far-sighted  Prior  of 
Plympton  before  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses 
and  confiscation  of  their  possessions  by  the  Crown.  For 
there  is  positive  evidence  that  Plympton  Priory  owned  a 
tenement  in  this  "street  of  the  Priests,"  as  also  that  the 
Priory  of  St.  Mary  de  Marisco  held  some  land  there.* 
Indeed,  the  one  statement  may  be  tantamount  to  the  other, 
for  St.  Mary  de  Marisco  (situated  in  Alphington  Parish) 
was  a  cell  to  Plympton.  f 

To  follow  another  slender  thread  of  coincidence : — On 
22  Jan.,  1578,  Edward  Aulby,  of  Rockbeare,  gent.,  sold  to 
John  Gill  and  Thomas  Jurden,  weavers,  several  "  lands  "  in 
Exeter,  including  "a  Tenement  in  Preston  Street  formerly 
belonging  to  Plympton  Priory,  neare  unto  a  place  of  olde 
called  the  Cornish  Chough."  {  I  cannot  trace  this  sign? 
but  I  note  that  in  1625  one  William  Jourden  became 
the  lessee  of  a  purparty  of  certain  premises  in  Preston 
Street  which  seem  to  answer  to  the  Norman  House. 

To  select  some  particulars  from  the  "  Indenture,"  on 

*  In  15  Ed.,  I.,  "  Six  pence  from  the  Garden  of  the  Prior  de 
Marisco  in  Pruste  Strete,"  was  granted  by  the  executor  of  Martin 
Durling,  deceased,  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  See  Cal.  of  Dean  &  Chapter's 
Archives,  pp.  165,  208,  540. 

f  Oliver,  Monast.,  p.  133.        |  Corporation  Deed  No.  1590. 
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24  March,  23  Jas.  I.,  John  Tuckfield,  of  Crediton,  gentleman, 
for  the  consideration  of  40s-  and  by  the  agreement  of  Elinor 
Tuckfield,  widow,  demises,  and  lets,  etc.,  to  William 
Jourden  of  Exeter,  sadler,  all  his  purparty  in  all  that 
Messuage,  Courtlage,  two  stables  and  one  garden  in  three 
parts  to  be  divided,  lying  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  the 
Moore  in  Preston  Streate,  all  of  which  except  one  stable 
were  "now  or  late"  in  the  possn.  of  Robert  Langcastle 
of  the  City  of  Exeter,  tayler,  the  stable  being  in  the 
pcssn.  of  Barnard  Pearse,  Apothecarye/  All  which  premises 
the  sd.  Tuckfield  lately  bought  of  the  sd.  Elinor  Tucker 
and  Robert  Tucker,  late  deed,  husband  of  the  sd.  Elinor. 
Jourden  is  to  held  the  sd.  Messuage,  etc.,  etc.,  for  2000 
years  (the  term  to  commence  on  the  death  the  lessor  and 
of  his  sons  Jonathan  and  Andrew)  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
40s-  He  undertakes  at  his  own  charges  to  "  repaire, 
sustaine  and  mayntaine "  the  premises,  with  their  appurts. 
"  as  well  in  wallinge  and  coveringe  as  in  all  the  chambers 
in  playsteringe,  planchinge  and  flowringe,  and  the  stares, 
glassinge,  hearths  of  chimneis,  windowes,  doores,  with  good 
barres  and  keyes,  and  in  all  regacons  whatsoever,  and  also 
the  sd.  Garden  with  enclosures,  and  shall  likewise  .  .  . 
mayntaine  the  plumpe  now  being  there  in  all  manner  of 
repacons  .  .  .  etc."  The  mention  of  "  playsteringe  "  reminds 
one  that  the  handsome  ornamentally  moulded  (Tudor) 
ceiling  still  extant  must  have  been  an  object  of  pride  and 
care  even  in  those  days. 

It  is  further  stipulated  that  the  Tenant  shall  at  his  own 
costes  "  paye  and  discharge  the  High  Rents  wch  have  been 
accustomed  to  be  payde  and  wch  shall  be  yearlie  due  & 
payable  out  of  the  premisses  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  his  succeseors,  and  shall  alsoe  doe  suite  to  the  sd.  Lord 
Bishop's  Courts  during  the  terme  by  these  presents  granted, 
and  thereof  shall  acquite  &  discharge  the  sd.  John  Tuckfeild 
&  his  heires,  during  the  sd.  terme." 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  evidently  held  the  site  of  these 
premises  as  chief  lord  ;  and  in  this  connection  I  may  quote 
from  a  document*  which  from  the  King's  style  in  the 
Address  is  evidently  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  [1154-89]  : — 


*  [Printed]  see  Liber  Niger  Scacc.  edit.  Hearne,  I.,  115. 
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"  Carta  Domini  Exoniensis,  de  Militibus  &>  Feodis  suis  : —  .  .  . 
Prior  de  Plinton — quartam  partem  Militis."  I  cannot  positively 
state  that  the  Prior  of  Plimton's  "  quarter  of  a  Knight's 
Fee "  included  the  Norman  house  or  other  property  in 
Preston  Street,  but  I  think  it  might  well  have  done  so. 

The  rendering  of  "high  Rent"  and  [secular]  suit  to 
the  Bishop  (whose  Barony  of  St.  Stephen's  covered  many 
tenements  in  Exeter  outside  that  Parish)*  is  of  course  a 
matter  quite  distinct  from  the  payment  of  a  "  pensio "  or 
"rent"  charged  by  the  grantor  on  any  holding  for  the 
maintenance  of  Chantries  or  Obits.  I  may  further  observe 
that  neither  possession  by  the  Bishop  or  by  a  Monastery 
would  be  any  indication  that  the  place  was  a  Chapel.  On 
the  contrary,  buildings  dedicated  to  religious  uses  (except 
in  cases  of  some  "  Rectory  Manors,"  including  churches) 
were,  I  believe,  held  of  the  Church  by  the  Tenure  known 
as  "  Soul-Alms,"  and  not  by  fealty. 

The  Norman  house  could  not  possibly  represent  any  of 
the  chapels  (mostly  public  ones)  named  in  Peter  de 
Palerna's  list  (c.  1215),  for  all  these  have  been  identified. f 
Of  course  there  were  many  private  ones  not  mentioned 
by  Palerna,  but  if  the  building  under  discussion  had  been 
a  chapel — even  though  only  "blessed"  and  not  "consecrated" 
one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  it  desecrated  by  conversion 
into  a  dwelling-house  so  early  as  the  14th  or  15th  century. 
In  the  instances  cited  by  Miss  Prideaux  of  chapels 
degraded  to  secular  purposes,  it  is  not  stated  to  which 
class  they  belonged ;  but  in  any  case,  the  post-Reformation 
date  of  the  extracts  deprives  them  of  applicability  in  this 


181.  Chronicon  of  the  Church  of  Exeter  (VII., 
par.  172,  p.  246). — The  original  of  the  work  referred  to  is 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  has  been  transcribed  and 
•published  with  a  translation  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  v.,  3,  p.  139,  by  Rev.  J.  W. 

*  Cromwell's  confiscation  and  sale  of  lands  of  Bishops,  Deans  and 
Chapters  may  account  for  the  later  possession  of  the  Preston  premises 
by  laymen. 

f  Except,  perhaps,  St.  Cuthbert's  (vide  Broncscombe's  Regr..  H.-R., 
p.  451),  which  is  omitted  from  Miss  Cresswell's  copy  of  the  list 
(Churches  of  Exeter,  p.  3), 


connection. 


Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 
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Hewett,  who  offers  the  following  account  of  the  document : — 
"  The  Exoniensis  Ecclesiae  Chronicon  Breve  "  is  contained 
in  No.  627  of  Abp.  Laud's  MSS.,  in  the  Bodleian,  and 
occupies  rather  more  than  four  closely  written  folio  columns. 
It  appears  to  have  .been  originally  copied  from  some  docu- 
ment of  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  since  that  monarch  is  prayed 
for  as  yet  alive,  but  is  continued  to  the  decease  of  Bp. 
Brantyngham,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  writer  probably  abridged 
some  more  copious  chronicles,  taking/it  may  be,  his  materials 
from  the  same  source  as  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who 
frequently  uses  exactly  the  same  expressions.  The  date  of 
the  siege  by  Vespasian  is  given  as  A.D.  49,  and  Mr.  Hewett 
in  a  footnote  calls  attention  to  the  discrepancy  between  this 
date  and  that  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  gives 
A.D.  52.  M. 
_  ^ 

Errata. — P.  101,  ljne  22,  for  "Miller"  read  Milles,  also 
on  p.  102,  lines  29  and  33,  and  p.  103,  line  5. 
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A.,  M.,  on  Devonian  Year  Book, 
59,  191  ;  on  James  George 
Commin,  129  ;  on  Devonshire, 
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Abstract  of  Will  of  John  Raleighe 

of  Forde,  181 
Acland,  Baldwin,  231 
Adams,  Henry,   68  ;    Rev.  H. 

G.,  4 
Alban,  Wm.  J.,  159 
Albemarle,  John  de,  93 
Aldridge,    Edward    G.,  Two 

North  Devon  Notes,  156 
Allen,  Francis,  142  ;  Ralph,  30, 

144 

Allin,  Sir  Thomas,  152 
Ancient  Building-  in  Exeter,  161, 
237 

Andrew,  Sarah,  143 
Andrews,  Benjamin,  141 
Andrews,  Herbert C, on  Hudson, 
128 

Anon.,  on  West  Country  Clock 
and  Watch  Makers,  16 

Ant.  Inq.,  on  Gyndage,  8 

Antiquary,  on  Topsham,  15 

Arable  Land,  Values  of,  24 

Archer,  Robert,  127 

Archibald,  Roger,  56 

Arms  :  —  Anonymous,  57,  74  ; 
Ashford,  75  ;  Aylmer,  230 ; 
Belstone,  226;  Blencowe,  225; 
Bohun,  230 ;  Bonde,  223  ; 
Bozon,  74;  Brantyngham, 
226  ;  Bright,  231  ;  Brine,  233  ; 
Bruton,  231  ;  Buckland,  226  ; 
Butler,  229;  Cary,  233; 
Champney,  230 ;  Chantry  of 
Exeter,  84  ;  Chichester,  230  ; 
Cooke,  229;  Cotton,  58; 
Courtenay,  37  ;  Daniels,  228  ; 
De  Courcy,  225  ;  Denne,  230  ; 
Dennis  {?),  4  ;  Dodescomb, 
225  ;  Edwards,  49 ;  Exeter 
Treasurer,  84  ;  Fortescue,  230  ; 
Fulford,  4  ;  Fuller,  231  ;  Gee, 
231  ;  Giles,  227  ;  Gill,  226  ; 
Gold,  231;  Hingston  (?),  38; 
Holland,  84  ;  Huddy  or  Hody, 
229  ;  Hunter,  232  ;  Lavington, 


225 ;    Lort,    230  ;  M'Knowl, 
232;  Monk,  233;  Montveron, 
104  ;  Nantes,  230  ;  Newrisaa, 
230  j  Norley,  Northleigh,  4,  5, 
233 ';  Nosworthy,  232  ;  Phill- 
potts,    226;    Potkin,  231; 
Pralle,   226;    Rashley,  228; 
Sealy  or  Searle  (?),  225 ;  Shef- 
field, 231  ;  Smith,  233;  Soldon, 
Sowdon,  112;  Southcott,  74; 
Spicer,  229 ;   Stephens,  226 ; 
Strachan,  232 ;  Stuckey, 
Stockhey,  230  ;  Stucley,  230  ; 
Thorns,    228 ;    Tobin,    232  ; 
Trevithick,    50  ;   Tripe,  229  ; 
Wad  ham,  230 
Arscott,  John,  159 
Arundel,  John  de,  93 
Ashburton  Borough,  107 
Ashford,  John,  75  ;  Roger,  75 
Astley,  William  Corry,  226 
Athelstan's  Dyke,  Exeter,  177, 
210 

Atwill,  John,  229  ;  Peter,  229 
Aula,  Johanna  de,  51  ;  Warin 

de,  51 
Aulby,  Edward,  238 
Austell  (or  Anstell),  Thomas,  232 
Authoress    of    "  The   Heir  of 

Beech  Hall,"  157 
Awyn,  Sir  William,  158 
Axminster  Church,  73,  97 
Aylmer,  Lucy,  230 ;  Matthew, 

Lord,  230 

Babb,   Jane,   181  ;    John,   225 ; 

Moses,  181  ;  Robert,  148 
Babbage,  William,  155 
Bacon,  Christina,  72  ;  John,  72 
Badgworthy,  Baggeworth, 

Bagge worthy,  Bagworthy, 

Agnes,  79  ;  Elias  de,  79,  80  ; 

John,  80 ;  Maud  de,  79 ;  Roger 

de,  79,  80  ;  Thomas  de,  79,  80  ; 

Walter,  79  ;  William,  79,  80 
Badgworthy,  Early  History  of, 

77 

Bagwell,  John,  14 
Bahon,  Richard,  160 
Baird,  Henry,  107 
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Baker,  Aaron,  226;  Sir  Edward, 

226  ;  Sir  George,  226 
Baldwin,  Earl  of  Devon,  86 
Ball,  Capt.,  153  ;  John,  204  ;  Sir 

Peter,  229  ;  Thomas,  229 
Ballame,  John,  151 
Ballard,  A.,  "British  Borough 

Charters,"  106 
Banham,  Abbot,  175 
Bantona,  Robert  de,  51 
Baring,  Charles,  20,  21  ;  John,  21 
Baring-Gould,    S.,    on  Devon 

Dedications,  73 
Barnet,  John,  204 
Barnstaple,  Stray  Dogs  at,  30 
Baron,  Jonathan,  159 
Barri,  William  de,  52 
Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

79 

Bartlett,   Anne,   70  ;  Barnaby, 

70  ;  Elias,  69,  70  ;  Henry,  73  ; 

John,  73  ;  Mary,  70  ;  Samuel, 

70  ;  William,  69,  70 

Bassett,  ,  81 

Bastard,    Edmund,    142  ;  John, 

142,  143;  Peter,  143;  Richard, 

142,  143 

Batstone,   Agnes,   68 ;  Henry, 

69  ;  Mary,  68,  69 
Batten,  Wm.  Maxwell, on  Madron, 

40  ;   Penzance  Tercentenary, 

58  ;     Vicars   of    St.  Just-in- 

Penwith,  160 
Batteshiil,  Henry,  148 
Baumgartner,  Henry  Algernon, 

Bealde,  William,  158 
Bear  Inn,  Exeter,  238 
Beaufort,  Edmund,  233  ;  Elenor, 
233 

Beaupre,  Richard,  160 
Bedford,  William,  27 
Beere,  Mary,  70  ;  William,  70 
Bellard,  Richard,  88 
Belworthye,  Robert,  234 
Benham,  John,  204 
Bennett,  Robert,  204 
Bentinck,  Charles  Aldenburgh, 
227 

Bere  Alston  Borough,  107 
Bery,  Robert,  68 
Bideford,  Hugh  de,  56,  80 
Bignell,  William,  19 
Bill,  Matilda,  29 
Bishop,  John,  69,  6gn 
Bishop's  Hull,  Somerset,  180 
Bishop's  Stone,  Lustleigh,  58 


Bishop's  Tawton,  Defaulters  at, 

i54>  191 
Bitton,  Stephen,  68 
Blackall,  Roger,  73 
Blackmore,  James,  204 
Black  Torrington,  107 
Blagdon,  George,  69 
Blanchminster,  Godwin  de,  176 
Blue     Blood,    on    Harvey  of 

Columb  John,  etc.,  27 
Board,  Margaret,  142 
Bodmescombe,  Priory  at,  50,  80, 

88,  128 
Bodmin,  A  Duel  at,  15 
Boger,  Rev.  Edmund,  158 
Bogyn,  Walter,  207 
Bolley,  James  de,  93 
Bond,  Alice,  223  ;   John,   223  ; 

Robert,  223 
Bonville,    Bonevile,  Bonevyle, 

Bonvill,  Bonvyle,  Alice,   68  ; 

Sir  Nicholas  de,  67  ;  William, 

Sir  William,  68,  212 
Bonython,  John,  100 
Boonclark,  Florence,  29 
Borlase,  Burlace,  Henry,   111  ;. 

William,  111,  160 
Boscawen,  Nicholas,  221 
Bossom,  John,  74  ;  Margaret,  74 
Bostock,  Richard,  20 
Bosvilla,  Galfrid  de,  78 
Botreaux,  Walter,  160 
Bovye,  Walter,  158 
Bowden,  Ambrose,  205 
Bowring,  Sir  John,  136 
Bradeworda,  Robert  de,  79 
Bradfield  in  Uffculme,  24 
Bradford,  Henry,  27 
Bradninch  Charter,  107 

Braham  (?),  ,  205 

Braker,  Edward,  20 

Branscombe,   ,  225 

Brass  in  Farway  Church,  105 
Bridford  Church,  Heraldry  in,  73 
Bridgeman, Edward,  238;  James, 

238 

Bridgetown  Borough,  107 
Bridgwater,  William,  15 
Brimridge,  William,  234 
British  Borough  Charters,  106,206 
British  Camp  at  Exeter,  185 
Britten,  George,  155 
"  Broadstairs,"  Cornish  for,  83 
Brockedon,  F.,  205 
Brockington,  F.  E.,  205 

Brooke,  ,  226 

Brown,  ,  136 
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Browne,  C.  G.,  on  Cruwes  MS., 
59  ;  on  Special  Service  during 
the  French  Wars,  122 

Browne,  James,  111 

Brushfield,  T.  N.,  on  Henry 
Baird,  107 ;  on  Tokens  issued 
by  James  Lackington,  189 

Bryan,1  Martha,  226 

Bryt,  John,  14 

Buckfastleigh  Church,  16 

Buckley,  Charles  Faulkner,  72 

Bucknoll,  Richard,  103 

Budleigh,  East,  Licensed  Chapels 
in,  206 

Buller,  John,  160  ;  Richard,  27 

Bullocke,  John,  15 

Burgess,  Richard  Rundell,  20 

Burlace — see  Borlase 

Burne,  Louisa  Frances,  228  ;  W. 

Bampton,  228 
Burrington,  Robert,  234 
Butler,  Buttell,  Capt.  Benjamin, 

17,  18,  19,  21,  22  ;  Samuel,  19 
Byard,  Sir  Thomas,  204 
Bynmore,  William,  181 
Byron,  George  Anson,  225 

C.J     on    Eighteenth  Century 

Oaths,  22 
C,   A.,   on    John    de  Mount- 

vyroun,  144 
Cailler,  Daniel,  21  ;  James 

Daniel,  20 
Calanto,  Peter  de,  50 
Calendar  of  Devon  Transcripts 

at  Bishop's  Registry,  134 
Cambron,  Armand  de,  14 
Campbell,  Anne,  230 
Canonsleigh  Priory,  104 
Cantelupe,  William  de,  95 
Capella,  William  de,  14 
Carbons,  John,  160 
Cardew,  Cornelius,  15 
Cardruell,  Adam  de,  120 
Carew,  Bampfylde  Moore, 

121  ;  John,  14  ;  Sir  Thomas, 

221 

Carlyon,  Frederick,  159 
Carpenter,  Richard,  158 
Cars  well,  Mary,  69 
Carter,  Gilbert  T. ,  on  Exeter 

City  Wall,  209 
Cary,  Sir  George,  223  ;  Thomas, 

223  ;  William,  148,  149 
Castro,  J.  Paul  de,  on  Fielding 

in  Devon,  143 
Cave,  ,  155 


Cawley,  Thomas,  106;  William, 
106 

Chaffe,  Robert,  182 

Champernowne,  Chaumbernoun, 
Arthur,  226  ;  Henry  de,  236  ; 
Michael,  142 

Chanter,  J.  F.,  on  Tom  Faggus, 
38 ;  on  Priory  of  Bodmes- 
combe,  50,  128;  on  The 
Hermits  and  the  Early  His- 
tory of  Badgworthy,  77  ; 
Parson  Joe  and  his  Book,  87  ; 
on  Exeter  Cathedral  Library, 
175  ;  on  Methodism  in  North 
Devon,  189  ;  on  Defaulters  at 
Bishop's  Tawton,  191 ;  on  Two 
North  Devon  Notes,  206 

Chappie,  W.  E.  Pitfield,  on 
Dunkeswell  Abbey,  8 

Chardon,  John,  5 

Chichester,  Sir  John,  230 

Chollocombe,  Robert,  14 

Chope,  R.  Pearse,  on  Moidores 
in  the  West  of  England,  22, 
56;  on  Egyptians  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall  (?),  28  ;  on  Samuel 
Glanville,  33  ;  on  Drake  and 
Ralegh  in  Gloucestershire,  40  ; 
on  West  Country  Clock  and 
Watch  Makers,  141 

Chope,  William,  141 

Chown,  Joseph,  18 

Chronicon  of  the  Church  of 
Exeter,  27,  240 

Chulmleigh  Church,  31,  48,  49 

Church  of  St.  Michael,  Honiton, 
127 

Church  Shot  (chersete),  24 
Churches   in   trie    Deanery  of 

Kenn,  3,  5,  141,  222 
Cirencestre,    Avice   de,  26; 

Thomas  de,  26 
Clarke,    James   Hamilton,    21  ; 

R.  W.,  203 
Clarke,  Kate  M.,  on  Dunkeswell 

Font,  65 
Clatford,  Robert  de,  126 
Clavell,  William,  200 
Clegge,  John,  73 
Clerk,  John,  14,  160 
Cliffe,  ,  29 

Clinton,  Lady  Arabella,  221,  222 
Clode,  Richard,  68 
Clogge,  John,  14 
Cnoll,  Adam,  52 

Colebrook  Church  Dedication, 
73 
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Colet,   Sir  Henry,  175 ;  John, 

175  ;  Richard,  175 
Collins,  Henry,  102 
Collins-Trelawny,    Rev.  C.  T., 

202 

Colpriest,  Thomas,  73 

Colvin,  Sidney,  on  Keats'  An- 
cestry, 76 

Colyford,  Mace  of  the  Borough, 
113  . 

Commin,   James,    129  ;  James 

George,  129 
Comyns,  John,  234 
Cooke,   ,  227  ;    Ann,    229 ; 

Charles,   30;    Dorcas,  30; 

Joyce,   229;    William,  Sir 

William,  229 
Coone,  Jane,  142 
Copplestone,  Edward,  23  c ;  John, 

231  ;  Richard,  231  ;  William, 

231 

Cornelius,  Capt,  150;  Lamb,  151 
Corney,  B.  Glanville  on  Glanville 

Family,  155 
Cornish  for  "  Broadstairs,"  83 
"  Cornish  Chough,"  The,  Exeter, 

238 

Cornish,  Rev.  James,  97 

Cornubia,  Gilbert  de,  14 
Cornwall,  Reginald,  Earl  of,  107 

Cottell,  James,  122  ;  John,  121 

Cottell,  W.  H.,  on  Moidores  in 
the  West  of  England,  122 

Cottey,  Abel,  205 

Cotton,  Bp.  Wm.,  Arms  of,  58 

Courtenay,Elizabeth,37  ;  Hawise 
de,  107  ;  Sir  Hugh,  40,  68,  86  ; 
John,  37  ;  Matilda,  107  ;  Sir 
Philip,  37,  38  ;  Robert  de,  107  ; 
William,  37,  38 

Courtena}',  Henry  H.,  on  Rural 
Deans  of  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter,  159 

Coward,  Ralph  J.,  159 

Cox,  Abigail,  235  ;  Benjamin, 
233>  234>  235  >  Dorothy,  70  ; 
Elizabeth,  235  ;  James,  235  ; 
John,  235  ;  Mary,  235  ;  Natha- 
niel,235  ;Samuel,235  ;Timothy, 
235  >  William,  70  ;  William 
Trevelyan,  70  ;  Zacharius,  235 

Crantock,  99,  in 

Crediton,  Early  Charters  of,  112 

Cress  well,  Beatrice  F.,  on  Sand- 
ford  Church  Figures,  113 

Crest  of  the  Prideaux  Family,  112 

Crispin,  William,  26 


Crocker,  Hugh,  148 

Croft,  Sir  Alfred,  on  West  Country 

Clock    and  Watch  Makers, 

16 

Croft,  Edward,  21 

Crosse,   Capt.,    149;  Edward, 

148  ;  George,  148 
Crossing,  Richard,  150 
Cruwes  MS.,  23,  59 
Cudlip,  Proffecia,  203 
Cullompton  Church,  98 

Cumming,  ,  205 

Cunegg,  John,  160 
Curry,  Thomas,  15 

D.,  R.  G.,  on  Drowne  Family, 
128 

Dallas,  Henrietta  Charlotte,  225 ; 
Robert,  225 

Dartmoor — When  were  the  Trees 
Removed  ?,  174 

Davidson,  H.  }.,  on  Glanville 
Family,  127 

Davie,  Emanuell,  234  ;  John, 
223,  234  ;  Martha,  223 ;  Robert, 
223 — see  also  Davy 

Davis,  Thomas,  18,  20,  21 

Davy,  A.  J.,  on  Pannell  of  Cul- 
lompton, 136  ;  on  Methodism 
in  North  Devon,  188 

Davy,  Alice,  144  ;  Andrew,  222  ; 
Edward,  223  ;  George,  144 ; 
Gilbert,  224  ;  Joan,  222  ;  John, 
222  ;  Lawrence,  222  ;  Mary, 
222  ;  Richard  Pannell,  136  ; 
Robert,  223 — see  also  Davie 

Dawes,  John,  142 

Defaulters  at  Bishop's  Tawton, 

iS4»  I9I 

Dennis,   ,  141  ;  Anne,  5 

Devon,  Amicia,  Countess  of,  86  ; 
Baldwin,  Earl  of,  86  . 

Devon,  Shire  or  County,  176 

Devon  Dedications,  73 

Devon  Patriotism  and  Organi- 
zation, 199 

Devon  Transcripts  at  Bishop's 
Registry,  134 

Devonian  Year  Book,  The,  59, 
191 

Dicker,  William  Lee,  Portrait 
of,  30 

Disun,  Martin,  26  ;  Thomas,  25 
Dix,  William  Spencer,  21 
Dobel(?E),  205 
Dobson,  Rev.  A.  E.,  12 
Docwra,  Prior,  55 
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Doddescombe,  ,  38  ;  Agnes, 

225  ;  Cecily,  38,  225  ;  Emma, 
225  ;  John,  38,  225  ;  Sir  Ralph, 

225 

Doddescombsleigh,  225 ;  Church 
of,  5 

Doidge,  William,  204 

Done — see  Downe 

Dottin,  Dotting-,  Henry,  142,  T82 

Downe  or  Down  Family,  170 

Downe,  Done,  Henry,  Sir  Henry, 
170,  191  ;  John,  170;  Stephen 
de  la,  170 

Drake,  Wilfred,  on  Old  Glass  at 

_J|>alcombe  Regis,  140 

Drake,  Barnard,  148 ;  Cicily, 
47  ;  Clement,  30 ;  Edward, 
138;  Elizabeth,  30;  Joan,  46, 
100,  102  ;  John,  Sir  John,  47??, 
148,  149;  Margaret,  101  ; 
Thomas,  101  ;  William,  148, 
160 

Drake  Francis,  Issue  of,  30 
Drake  and  Ralegh  in  Gloucester- 
shire, 40 
Drewe,  Anne,  222  ;  Catherine, 

181,     183  ;     Emanuel,     222  ; 

Francis,  28  ;  Gertrude,   183 ; 

Hannah,  28;  John,  181,  183; 

Richard  Rose,  28  ;  Susan,  181, 

182  ;  Thomas,  183 
Drinkwater,  William,  158 
Drowne,  John,  128  ;  Mary,  128 
Duel  at  Bodmin,  15 
Duke,  Anne,  70  ;  Richard,  70 
Dunchideock,  226 
Dunkeswell  Abbey,  8,  34  ;  Font, 

65 

Dunn,  Dune,  Elizabeth,  124,  125; 

Harriet  Maria,  28  ;  Martin,  25 
Dunsford  Church,  3 
Dupin,  Nicholas,  120 
Durling,  Martin,  238^ 
Durnford,  Preb.,  4 
Durnsford,  Joan,  144 
Dutton,  Richard,  148 
Dyer,  James,  27 
Dymond,  Stephen,  142 

Eake,  Sir  John,  68 
Eales,  Charles,  231 
Earle,   Erie,  ,  221  ;  John, 

142  ;  Thomas,  221 
Early  Charters,  The,  of  Crediton, 

112 

Early  Headstones,  Co.  Devon,  59 
Eastcott,  Richard,  205 


Eds.  on  Sutcombe  Church,  2 ; 
on  Heraldry  in  Kingskerswell 
Church,  57 

Egg  Buckland,  57 

Egyptians  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, 28,  47 

Eighteenth  Century  Oaths,  22 

Elliot,  E.  A.  S.,  on  Gate  Posts, 
17 

Elliott,  John,  228  ;  Mary,  228 

Elworthy,  Andrew,  222 

England,  John,  71  ;  Sarah,  71  ; 
William,  71 

Erie — see  Earle 

Erskine,  William  Reid,  15 

Eschagius,  Radulphus  de,  116 

Estancoma,  Roger  de,  116 

Evans,  George  Eyre,  on  W.  H. 
H.  Rogers,  1. 

Exeter,  British  Camp  at,  185 ; 
Remains  of  an  Ancient  Build- 
ing in,  161,  237 

Exeter  Cathedral  Library,  175, 
208 

Exeter  City  Wall,  209 

Extract    from    Court    Roll  of 

North  Lew  and  Halwill  Manor, 

123 

Fagan,  Henry  S.,  160 
Faggus,  Tom,  Highwayman,  26, 
38,  39 

Falmouth  Transcripts,  88 

Fareweye,  Simon  de,  67 

Farre,  John,  142 

Farringdon,  Charles,  59 

Farway  Church,  Brass  in,  105 

Farwell,  Sir  George,  180 

Favelle,  Sir  Roger,  68 

Fielding  in  Devon,  143 

Fishacre,  Martin  de,  25  ;  Peter 
de,  25 

Fitz  Pain,  Walter,  56 

Flamanc,  Walter,  176 

Flandrensis,  Walter,  176 

Flashman,  Spurrier,  21 

Follarde,  Elizabeth,  142 

Follett,   ,  153 

Foot,  Capt.,  203  ;  Rev.  ,  203 

Ford,  John,  142  ;  Richard,  59 

Fortescue,  Ann,  100,  182 ;  Barth- 
olomew, 100,  182  ;  Hugh,  230  ; 
Robert,  221,  230 

Fortibus,  Isabella  de,  40,  86 ; 
William  de,  40,  86 

Foster,  John,  105,  106;  Mary, 
106  ;  Thomas,  105 
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Fowelt,  Joan,  37  ;  Richard,  37 
Fowey,  8 

Fowler,  Robert,  15 

Frances,  Lydia,  226 

Franks,  ,  16 

French,  John,  69  ;  Thomas,  69 

Fry,  Bernard,  70 ;  Mary,  70 

Fulford  Church,  3 

Fulford,  Andrew,  148  ;  Anna 
Mabella,  227  ;  Baldwin,  4,  227 ; 
Bridget,  5,  226  ;  Sir  Hum- 
phrey, 227 ;  Sir  John,  4,  5 ; 
Thomas,  Sir  Thomas,  5,  226  ; 
Ursula,  5,  226;  Sir  William, 
226 

Fulford,  Francis,  on  Churches  in 
the  Deanery  of  Kenn,  3  ;  on 
Heraldry  in  Kingskerswell 
Church,  83 

Fuller,  Eleanor  Hartford,  231  ; 
Henry  Rose,  231 

Furs,  Furze,  George,  18 ;  Sir 
John,  67 

Furshill,  David  de,  79,  80 

G.,  M.  F.  M.,  on  Isabella  de 

Fortibus,  40 
Gallens,  Henry  de,  79 
Gamon,  Hannibal,  85 
Gardner,  Capt.,  153 
Garret,  John,  235  ;  Mary,  235 
Gascogne,  Walter,  14 
Gate  Posts,  17 

Gauvrick,  John,  182  ;  Simon,  182 
Gee,  Edward,  231 
Gendell,  John,  85 
Gentell,  Jenttle,  James,  14 
Georg,  John,  111 
Gibbons,  Edward,  127 
Gidley,  B.  C,  on  Tod  wood,  58 
Gilbert,    Alice,    223 ;  Dorothy, 

223  ;  Edward,  223 
Giles,  J.  Allen,  227 
Gill,  John,  238 

Gillard,  Alice,  223  ;  Andrew,  143 
Gittisham  Church  Dedication,  73 
Glanville,  Glanveild,  James,  127; 

John,  Sir  John,  85,  128,  156; 

Samuel,  33,  34 
Glanville  Family,  155 
Gold,  Alice,  231 
Goldinham,  Thomas,  86 
Good,  Samuel,  205 
Goods  of  Charles  II.  at  Cullomp- 

ton  and  Nymet  Tracy,  7 
Gorham,  George  Cornelius,  160 
Great  Torrington  Borough,  107 


Greenway,  Greeneway,  Green- 
waye,  Asa  69 ;  Azarius,  69 ; 
John,  69;  Margery,  69; 
Thomas,  69  ;  William,  69 

Grenville,  Grenfeilde,  Sir  Bevill, 
230 ;  Grace,  230  ;  John,  49, 
50,  181  ;  Sir  Roger,  49,  50 

Grey,  Henry,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
81 

Gruchy,  Elias  de,  120 
Gwin,  Daniel,  88  ;  Thomas,  88 
Gyndag«,  Rummage,  at  Fowey, 
8 

H.,  W.  S.  B.,  on  John  de  Mount 
Vyroun,  144  ;  on  Ilfracombe, 
235 

Hadow,  George,  160 

Hale,  John,  21 

Haleghwell,  Richard,  73 

Hall,   Haule,  Humphrey,   203  ; 

John,  7  ;  Joseph,  233  ;  Roger 

de  la,  25 
Halley,  William,  55 
Halls,  Sir  Richard,  158 
Hal  will  Manor,  123 
Hammett,  Mrs.,  portrait  of,  29 
Handforth,  John,  34 
Hanmer,  Jonathan,  154,  191,  235 
Harington,  Robert,  Lord,  80 
Harpesfield  Family,  226 
Harris,    Haris,  Benedict,   142  ; 

Barnard,  181  ;  Quarles,  18,  20  ; 

Thomas,  in,  141 
Harry,  Nicholas,  160 
Harvey  of  Columb  John,  27,  190 
Harvey,  Agnes,  142  ;  Anthony, 

Sir  Anthony,  28,  191  ;  Chris- 
topher,   190  ;  Fleet-Surgeon, 

28  ;  Francis,  27,  28,  190,  191  ; 

Mary,  27 
Hatsell,  Henry,  151 
Haule,  de  la — see  Hall 
Hawkins,  Hawkyns,  Barnabas, 

70  ;  John,  15,  142  ;  Mary,  70 
Haydon,  Gideon,    101  ;  Mary, 

10 1  ;  Walter  de,  14 
Hayman,  John  Gould,  188,  189, 

221  ;  Nicholas,  182  ;  Richard, 

183  ;  Robert,  182 
Heanton  Sachville,  on  Yeo  of 

Bradworthy,  n 
Heghes,  Alward  de,  53  ;  R.  de, 

53  ;  Walter  de,  53 
Hele,  Mr.,  221  ;  Nicholas,  221 
Heller,  John,  181 
Helston,  MS.,  History  of,  158 
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Hendra,  John,  111 

Heraldic  Discovery  in  St.  Nicho- 
las' Priory,  49 

Heraldry  in  Bridford  Church, 
73  ;  in  Kingskerswell  Church, 
57,  83 

Hermits,  The,  and  Early  History 
of  Badgeworthy,  77 

Hickes,  ,  151,  152,  153 

Hidyng,  52 

Hiern,  W.  P.,  on  Methodism  in 
North  Devon,  188 

Hillman,  E.  Haviland,  on  Much- 
more  Family,  26 

Hinton  St.  George,  John,  Baron, 
227  ;  Louisa,  227  ;  Margaret, 
227 

Hodges,  Nicholas,  192 
Holden,  Thomas,  153 
Hole,  W.  J.,  89 

Holman,  H.  Wilson,  on  Topsham 

Privateer,  "  King  George,"  17 
Honeychurch,  Anne,  11,  13 
Honiton,   Borough  of,  St. 

Michael's  Church,  127 
Hooper,  George  Brereton,  160  ; 

Hum.,  16  ;  Nicholas,  81 
Hopkins,  John,  113,  114 
How,  Elizabeth,  71  ;  James,  71  ; 

Jasper,    71  ;     John,   70,    71  ; 

John  Mountstephen,  71;  Louisa 

Mary,  71;  Mary,  71;  Rebecca, 

71  ;      Rebecca    Gould,    71  ; 

Samuel,  70,  71,  72  ;  Sarah, 

71  ;  Thomas,  71 
Huchyn,  Hucchyn,  Robert,  124,  I 

125  ;  William,  123,  125 
Huddesfield,  William,  231 
Hudson,  Thomas,  29,  128 
Hughes,  T.  Cann,  on  Rectors  of 

St.  Mary  Tavy,  27 
Hull,  ,  Si 

Hunt,  Joseph,  21  ;  Margaret,  30 
Huntyngdon,  William  de,  54,  56 
Hurst,  William,  50 
Hussey,  Mary  Posthuma,  229 ; 

Thomas,  229 
Hydone,  John  de,  92  ;  Richard 

de,  92 

Hyndeston,  ,  38 

Hyne,   Nicholas,    142  ;  Peter, 

142  ;  Roger,  142 

Ilfracombe — ?  Alfred's  Combe, 

235,  236 
Insh,  Thomas,  127 
Insula,  Peter  de,  104 


Iunte,  Iunce,  Benedict,  176 
Inventory  of  the  Ornaments,  etc., 
delivered  to  the  Arch-priest  of 
St.   Michael's    Mount,  1430, 
171 

JACKMAN,  John,  204 

James,  ,  205;  Harriet 

Nugent,  72  ;  John,  20 ;  Richard, 
86;  Robert,  72;  Robert 
William,  72 

Jannson,  Capt.  Ewart,  149 

Jarman,  William,  148 

Jeffery,  Alfred,  34;  Elizabeth, 
99  ;  Sampson,  99 

Jenkins,  John,  204 ;  William, 
204 

Jenkins,  Rhys,  on  Paper  Making 

in  Devon,  119 
Jennings,  Frances,  76 
Jesse,  Daniel,  148 
John,  Capt.,  15 

Johnson,  H.  H.,  on  Egyptians 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  47 

Johnson,  Richard,  58 ;  Ursula, 
40 

Jones,   Richard,   88 ;  Thomas, 

21  ;  William,  17 
Jordan,    Jourden,  ,    166  ; 

Thomas,  238  ;  William,  238, 

239 

Juhel,  son  of  Alured,  89 
Jurlawane,  52 

Keate,  Arthur,  86  ;  Embling, 

86  ;  Isabella,  86  ;  John,   86  ; 

Ralph,  86  ;  William,  86 
Keats'  Ancestry,  76 
Keats,  John,  76 ;   Sir  Richard 

Godwin,  76  ;  Thomas,  76 
Kekewich,  Sir  George,  137 ;  Sir 

Piers,  137 ;    Robert  George, 

137;    Trehawke,    137;  Tre- 

hawke  Herbert,  137 
Kelly,  Alice,    11,  12,    13,  14; 

Oliver,  11,  12,  13,  14 
Kennicott,  Comr.  Gilbert,  208 
Kerswill,  Nicholas,  182 
Keynes,  Nicholas,  14 
Kift,  William,  149 
"  King  George,"  Privateer,  17 
King  Family,  159 
King,  James,  159;  John,  159; 

Mary,  159  ;  Peter,  159 
King,  Walker,  on  Tom  Faggus, 

26,  39 ;  on  Sandford  Church 

Figures,  73 
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King-   Street,   Exeter,  Ancient 

Building-  in,  161,  237 
King-don,  Catherine,  1 
Kingsbridge  Borough,  107 
Kingskerswell  Church,  Heraldry 

in.  57,  83 
Knight,  Richard,  73 

L.,  C.  B.,  on  Athelstan's  Dyke, 
Exeter,  177 

Lackington,  James,  Tokens 
issued  by,  189 

Lamauva,  Lammanba,  Thomas, 
Thomas  de,  14,  160 

Lambard,  Thomas,  166 

Lamledyr,  James,  158 

Lammanba — see  Lamauva 

Lancaster,  William,  16 

Lane,  J.,  141  ;  William,  68 

Lang,  Joseph,  205 

Langcastle,  Robert,  239 

Langdon,  Philip,  111 

Langhorne,  Anne,  100;  John,  100 

Langley,  Ralph,  148 

Langstone,  Dorothy,  85  ;  Wil- 
liam, 85 

Langworthie,  Richard,  182 

Lanyhery,  Stephen,  14 

Laramor,  Nicholas,  155 

Larkham, Thomas,  and  Benjamin 
Cox,  233 

Larkham,  John,  234  ;  Patience, 
234  ;  Thomas,  234 

Lathow,  Bennet,  160 

Lavers,  Nicholas,  142 

Lawrence,  David,  158;  Peter,  99 

Leach,  George,  141 

Lebet,  Walter,  68 

Lee,  Leghe,  Leig_h,  James,  69  ; 
;  John  dej'67  ";  Sin  Thomas,  229  ; 
William,  148  "  s 

Lega-Weekes,  Ethel,  on  Athel- 
stan's Dyke,  Exeter,  210;  on 
Remains  of  an  Ancient  Build- 
ing at  Exeter,  237 

Leghe,  Leighe,  Leigh — see  Lee 

Lelant,  Vicars  of,  14 

Lesley,  Lesly,  Lucy,  28,  191 — 
see  also  Lister 

Lethbridge,  Chris.  Wilson,  184' 

Libby,  C.  T.,  on  Cornish  for 
"  Broadstairs,"  83 

Libby,  John,  83 

Licensed  Chapels  in  East  Bud- 

leigh,  206 
Lillicrap,  Peter,  88 
Limbery,  Edward,  149 


Lister,  Lucy,  28 — see  also  Lesley 
Littlehempston  Church  Dedica- 
tion, 73 

Llewellin,  G.  T.,  on  Sandford 

Church  Figures,  114 
Locke,  Anne,  159;  Peter,  159; 

Roger,  142 

Long,  ,  205  ;  John,  68 

Lott,  Caroline  Vansittart,  127  j 

Henry  Buckland,  127 
Loun,  Sir  Geoffrey,  67 
Lovelace,  Frances,  152 
Lovenatora,  Luvenitor,  John  de, 

93  ;  Roper  de,  93 
Lucas,  John,  152  ;   Lettice,  49  ; 

Thomas,  49 
Luce,  Frances,  204  ;  Thomas,  204 
Luky,  John,  160 
Luscombe,  John,  143 
Lustleigh,  Gate  Posts  near,  17  ; 

the  Bishop's  Stone,  58 
Luvenitor— see  Lovenatora 
Luxmore,    Charles   F.    C,  on 

Tenants  of  the  Manor  held  at 

Okehampton,  183 
Lyne,  Philip,  156 
Lyster,  Major  C.  B.,  on  British 

Camp  at  Exeter,  185 

M.,  A.  A.,  on  Richard  Colet,  175 
M.,    E.    H.,  on   Methodism  in 

North  Devon,  136 
M.,  J.  C,  on  Hudson,  29 
M.,  R.    B.,   on    Uffculme  One 

O'clock  Bell,  29 ;  on  Chulm- 

leigh  Church,  31  ;  on  Widger, 

etc.,  87  ;  on  Priory  of  Bodmes- 

combe,  88  ;  on  South  Molton, 

Curious  M.  I.,  121 
McD.onell,  J.  R.,  160 
Mace  of  the  Borough  of  Coly- 

ford,  113 
Madron,  Cornwall,  40 ;  Vicars 

of,  126 
Mallack,  John,  150 
Maneroun,  John,  104  ;  Margaret, 

104 — see  also  Mount  Veyroun  # 
Manes,  Dennis,  119,  120 
Mannesfelde,  Robert  de,  14 
Manning,  Elizabeth,  105 
Manor  Book  of  Ottery  St.  Mary, 

61 

MS.  History  of  Helston,  158 
Manwaringe,  Chris.,  126,  127 
Marker,     Henry,     72  ;  Henry 

William,  72  ;    Henry  William 

Putt,  72 
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Marlborough,  Charles,  Duke  of, 

his  Portrait,  30 
Marshall,  John,  Portrait  of,  30 
Marsley,  Henry,  160 
Martin,  Martyn,  Dulcibella,  228  ; 

Elizabeth,  229 ;  Nicholas,  Sir 

Nicholas,  59,  228  ;  Susannah, 

229 ;  Thomas,  73 
Mary  Tavy,  Rectors  of,  27 
Mason,  Amos,  160  ;  George,  14 
Masters,  Thomas,  14 
Maud,    R.,    on    Succession  of 

Vicars  of  Mevagissey,  158 
Maudit,  Rebecca,  141 
May,  George,  155  ;  Jamesde,  120 
Mayer,  William,  155 
Mayne,  John,  127 
Mayors  of  Penzance,  121 
Mayow,  Alexander,  27 
Medley,  Christina,    72 ;  Emma 

Simcoe,  72  ;  George,  72  ;  John, 

72  ;  John  Bacon,  72 
Melhuish  in  Tedburn,  5 
Member,     A,    of    the  Devon 

Association,  on  Buckfastleigh 

Church,  16 
Membury  Church  Dedication,  73 
Merston,  John  de,  54 
Messingham,  John  de,  56 
Methodism  in  North  Devon,  136, 

188,  189,  221 
Mevagissey,  Succession  of  Vicars 

of,  158 

Mew,  J.  H.Lethbridge,  on  Metho- 
dism in  North  Devon,  221 

Michelmore,  Mychellmore,  Ed- 
ward, 84  ;  John,  84  ;  Thomas, 
84  ;  Walter,  84,  85  ;  William,  84 

Milbourne,  John,  181 

Milles,  Jeremiah,  Dean  of  Exeter, 
46,  toi,  102,  103 

Millett,  James,  160 

Minifee,  John,  16 

Mining  in  Cornwall,  121 

Mirvyn,  Richard,  30 

Moggridge,  ,  154 

Moidores  in  the  West  of  England, 
22,  56,  122 

Moneroun — see  Mountveyron 

Montall,  Millisent  de,  93 

Montgomery,  James,  33 

Montibus,  Andrew  de,  14 

Morgan,  E.  D.  Tilson,  159 

Morris,  G.  T.  Windyer,  on  Crest 
of  the  Prideaux  Family,  112  ; 
on  Topsham  Privateer  "King 
George,"  147 


Morshead,  T.  Y.  A.,  on  Old  Glass 
at  Salcombe  Regis,  97 

Mortone,  Gabriel,  14 

Mount  Veyroun, Moneroun, Moun- 
geron,  Drogo  de,  104  ;  John  de, 
103,  144 — see  also  Maneroun 

Muchmore  Family,  26,  84 

Murch,  John,  205 

Mychellmore — see  Michelmore 

Nahillyn,  Thomas,  158 
Naketone,  Sir  John  de,  67 
Nankivel,  Thomas,  160 
NanSvygan    (Nancevean),  Sir 

Richard  de,  158 
"  Nathan  Hogg,"  107 
Naythaco,  Phillpot,  50 
Netherton,  R. ,  121 
Newcomb,  William,  124,  125 
Newenham,  37 

Newenham,  Newyngham,  Ny- 
wenham,  Simon  de,  38  ;  John 
de,  38 

Newton,  Anne,  123 ;  Joseph, 
123;  Mary,  123 

Newton  Abbot  Borough,  107 

Nicholl — see  Nicoll 

Nicholls,  G.  Jasper,  on  the  (t  Pro- 
testations "  of  1641,  110;  on 
Calendar  of  Transcripts  in 
Cornwall,  134 

Nichols,  William,  155 

Nicoll,  Nicholl,  Alexander,  157  ; 
Catherine  Maria,  157;  Christ- 
ontine,  11 1  ;  John,  157;  Mary 
Alexandrine,  157 ;  Sophia  Cath- 
erine, 157  ;  Sophia  Elizabeth, 
157 

North  Devon  Notes,  156 
North  Lew  Court  Rolls,  123 
Northam,  98 

Northleigh,  Henry,  227  ;  Robert^ 
227 

Northweyco,  Norwico,  Philip  de, 
67 

Notes    on     Churches     in  the 
Deanery  of  Kenn,  3,  5,  141, 
222  ;  on  Rogers'  "Sepulchral 
Effigies,"  37 
Nunant  Family,  90 
Nunant,  Roger  de,  96 
Nutt,  Capt.,  149;  John,  148 
Nywenham — see  Newenham 

Oke,  Michael,  151 
Okehampton  Charter,  107  ;  Ten- 
ants of  Manor,  141,  183 
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Old  Glass  at  Salcombe  Regis, 
97,  140 

Oldham,  Bernard,  84 ;  Bp.  Hugh, 
175 

Oldrene,  John,  142 
Oliver,  Elsie,  on  Dorothy  Worth, 
59 

Oliver,  Sarah,  144 

One  much  Interested,  on  Egg 

Buckland,  57 
Organ,  W.,  141 

Osbourne,  John,  17;  Richard,  158 

Osmund,  Chaplain,  78 

Ottery  St.  Mary  Manor,  61,  77 

P.,  F.  B.,  on  John  de  Mount- 
veyroun,  103 

P.,  M.  A.,  on  Raleigh  Inscrip- 
tions at  St.  John's  in  the 
Wilderness,  100;  Abstract  of 
the  Will  of  John  Raleighe  of 
Forde,  181 

Page,  Richard,  142 

Palmer,  F.  W.  Morton,  on 
Doddiscombsleigh  Church,  5 

Pannell,  Arthur  P.,  on  the 
Pannell  Family,  122 

Pannell  Family,  122,  136  ;  Name 
of,  176 

Pannell,  Ann,  136  ;  Dr.  Richard, 

136 

Panson,  Ja.,  m 
Paper  Making  in  Devon,  119 
Parlby,  Capt.  Hall,  203 
Parochial   Chapelries  and 

Licensed  Chapels,  206 
Parson  Joe  and  his  Book,  87 
Parsons,  James,  157 
Partridge,  Abraham,  123  ;  Anne, 

123  ;    Fanny,   Frances,   123  ; 

Isaac,  123 
Pascaw,  John,  14 
Pauson,  John,  158 
Payne,  Major,  225  ;  Maria,  225 
Peard,   Charlotte,    137 ;  Capt. 

George,  137 
Pearse,  Barnard,  239  ;  Samuel, 

205 

Pedicrue,  Thomas,  104 
Penferne,  Nicholas,  14 
Pengelly,  Henry,  27 ;  Thomas, 
149  " 

Penhal,  Sir  William,  158 
Penilles,  William,  25 
Penn,  Allen,  148  ;  Apollo,  203 
Penzance   Tercentenary,  1914, 
58  ;  Mayors  of,  121 


Periam,  Mary,  70  ;  Sir  William, 
70 

Perkyn,  John,  207 

Perry,  Pery,  Sir  Edmund,  207  ; 
Edward  Mann,  159 

Pestle,  Nichodemus,  15 

Peter,  Thomas,  85 

Peynell,  John,  142 

Peytevin,  William,  79 

Phillpotts,  William  John,  15 

Pick,  Robert,  30 

Pike,  James,  205 

Pilton  Church  Dedication,  73 

Plimton,  Simon  de,  38 

Ply,  Capt.,  151 

Pocock,  John,  152 

Pole,  Anne,  70  ;  Sir  William,  70 

Polkinghorne,  William,  15 

Pollard,  ,  225  ;  Pascho,  204  ; 

Thomas,  205 

Pomeroy,  Pomaria,  Pomera, 
Pomeray,  Pomeraye,  Pomeri, 
Pomeria,  Adam,  78  ;  Henry, 
Henry  de,  Henry  de  la,  52, 
78,  79,  122  ;  Ralph  de,  78,  93  ; 
Rohesia  de,  Rosa,  Royse,  78, 
79  ;  William,  78 

Popham,  Alexander,  55 

Potenchalle,  Sir  John  de,  67 

Potkin,  Jane,  231  ;  John,  231 

Potter,  Amy,  62>n  ;  George,  159; 
John,  68;  Marie,  159;  Michael, 
69  ;  Simon,  68  ;  Tobias,  159 

Powell,  George  Eyre,  1 

Preston,  Thomas,  27 

Preston  Street,  Exeter,  Ancient 
Building  in,  161,  237 

Prideaux,  Pridiou,  Humphrey, 
22,  37 ;  Joan,  37,  38  ;  Mar- 
garet, 104  ;  Richard  de,  T03  ; 
Robert,  104 ;  Rosea  de,  104  ; 
Thomas  de,  103,  104 

Prideaux  Family,  Crest  of,  112 

Prideaux,  E.  K.,  on  Remains  of 
an  Ancient  Building  in  Exeter, 
161 

Pridham,  Lewis,  205 

Prie,  Richard,  73 

Priest,  Richard,  70  ;   Simon,  70 

Priory  of  Bodmescombe,  50,  80, 

88,    128 ;  of  St.  Gregory  in 

Cornwall,  122 
Proby,  Baptist  John,  71  ;  William 

Henry  Baptist,  71 
"Protestations,"  the,  of  1641, 

no 

Provincial  Chapels,  206 
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Pullin,  Pulling,  John,  159;  Wil- 
liam, 19 

Pulling,  Alex.,  on  King  Family, 
159 

Pulman,   ,  205 

Putt,  Margaret,  72  ;  William,  72 
Puttman,  William,  158 
Pyle,  H.,  8 

Pyn,  Pyne,  Edmund,  9  ;  Galfrid 

de,  79,  80 
Pyworthy  Church  Dedication,  73 

Queen,  Johanna,  the,  121 
Quenton,  William  de,  53 

R.  A.,  on  Com.  Kennicott,  208 

R.,  J.  H.,  on  the  Walker  Cornish 
MSS.,  7 ;  on  a  Duel  at  Bodmin, 
15;  on  Terminations  of  'oc' 
and  'ow,'  23;  on  Falmouth 
Transcripts,  88  ;  on  Mayors  of 
Penzance,  121  ;  on  Priory  of 
St.  Gregory  (?.),  122  ;  on  Vicars 
of  Madron,  126;  on  MS. 
History  of  Helston,  158;  on 
Watkins' History  of  Totnes,  176 

Radcliffe,  Geoffrey  R.  Y.,  on 
Yonge  of  Ashburton,  29 

Raddenbury — see  Rattenbury 

Radulphus  fil.  Nicholas,  79 

Raffe — see  Raphe 

Raleigh,  Ralegh,  Raleighe, 
Rawleye,  Adeliz,  52 ;  Anne, 
101,  181,  182;  Carew,  100; 
Drake,  101,  102;  George,  46, 
47,  100,  101,  102,  181,  182,  183  ; 
Hugh  de,  52  ;  Jane,  101,  102  ; 
Joan,  47,  100,  103  ;  John,  100, 
101,  103,  181,  182,  183;  Mary, 

101,  102,  181,  183  ;  Sarah,  101  ; 
Walter,  Sir  Walter,  46,  47,  100, 

102,  103 

Raleighe,  John,  Abstract  of  his 

Will,  181 
Raleigh  and  Drake  Inscriptions 

at  St.  John's  in  the  Wilderness, 

46,  81,  100 
Ramsay,  William  Henry,  72 
Randulph,  Reeve  of  Torrington, 

52 

Raphe,  Raffe,  Grace,  85 ;  John, 
160 

Rattenbury,  Raddenbury,  Rot- 
tenbury,  Anne,  123  ;  Hannah, 
123;  John,  123;  John  Part- 
ridge, 123 

Rawworth,  Samuel,  205 


Ray,  Adrian,  182  ;  Walter,  112 

Raymond,  ,  81 

Read — see  Reed 

Reading,  John,  87 

Recollections  and  Fancies  about 
Sidmouth,  145 

Rectors  of  Mary  Tavy,  27  ;  of 
Southleigh,  67 

Redvers,  Baldwin  de,  86,  87 ; 
Isabella  de,  40 

Reed,  Read,  Reede,  ,  153, 

154  ;  Francis,  231  ;  John,  59 

Reeve,  John  Andrewes,  160 

'Regdsta  Regum  Anglo-Norman- 
norum,'  97,  98 

Regnault,  Marin,  120 

Reichel,  J.  O.,  on  Sheriff's  Oath, 
9 ;  on  the  Walrond  Papers,  24  ; 
on  Raleigh  and  Drake  Inscrip- 
tions, 81  ;  on  Isabella  de 
Fortibus,  86  ;  on  Totnes  Priory, 
89  ;  on  Davis  and  Whitwell's 
'  Regesta,'  97  ;  on  British 
Borough  Charters,  106  ;  on  the 
Early  Charters  of  Crediton, 
112;  on  Extracts  from  Court 
Roll  of  North  Lew,  123;  on 
Tenants  of  Manor  of  Oke- 
hampton,  183  ;  on  Provincial 
Chapels,  206 

Remains  of  an  Ancient  Building 
in  Exeter,  161,  237 

Rew  Church  Dedication,  73 

Reynell-Upham,  W.  U.,  on  Man- 
waringe  v.  Vicars  Choral,  126 

Rhodes,  Ambrose,  143  ;  George, 
15  ;  George  Ambrose,  143 

Richard,  son  of  Drogo,  79 

Richards,  ,  149  ;  Stephen,  88 

Richardson,  Thomas,  134, 
William,  34 

Ridall,  Charles,  33 

Rihll,  William,  205 

Rillstone,  Anne,  85  ;  Edward,  85  ; 
Elizabeth,  85  ;  George,  85 ;  Isa- 
bella, 85  ;  James,  85  ;  Joanna, 
85  ;  John,  85  ;  Margaret,  85 

Rime,  Joseph,  20 

Roberts,  Richard,  111 

Robson,  William,  21 

Rodd,  James,  222 

Rodolpho,  fil.  Wilielmi,  79 

Rogers,  John,  155  ;  William,  155  ; 
William  Henry  Hamilton,  1 

Rolle  Pedigree,  221 

Rolle,  Robert,  221  ;  Samuel,  222 

Rookes,  John  Land,  157 
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Rose,  Mary,  28  ;  Thomas,  28 
Rose-Troup,  F.,  on  Cruwes  MS., 

23  ;    on   Chronicon,    27 ;  on 

Manor  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  77  ; 

on  Canonsleigh  Priory,  104 ;  on 

Exeter  Cathedral  Library,  208 
Rossell,  Robert,  79 
Rottenbury — see  Rattenbury 
Rouge-et-noir,    on    Tenants  of 

Manor  of  Okehampton,  141 
Rowse,  John,  101,  181  ;  Mary, 

182,  183 
Rundell,  Thomas,  20 
Rural  Deans  of  the  Diocese  of 

Exeter,  159 
Rydon,  Andrew,  73 

S.,  on  Tiverton,  144 

S.,  A.  J.  P.,  on  Issue  of  Francis 
Drake,  30  ;  on  John  Ratten- 
bury, 123  ;  on  Church  of  S. 
Michael,  Honiton,  127 ;  on 
Churches  in  the  Deanery  of 
Kenn,  141  ;  on  Bishop's  Hull, 
Somerset,  180 

St.  Austle,  Reginald  of,  160 

St.  Crantock,  Vicars  of,  99 

Sainthill,  Walter,  149 

St.  John,  Henry,  202 

St.  John's  -  in  -  the  -  Wilderness, 
Raleigh  Inscriptions  at,  46,  81, 
100 

St.  Just-in-Penwith, Vicars  of,  160 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  Priory  of,  171 
St.   Nicholas'    Priory,  Heraldic 

Discovery  in,  49 
St.  Olave's  Church,  Exeter,  98 
Salcombe  Regis,  Old  Glass  at, 

97,  140 
Salterton,  24 
Sandar,  Sir  John,  158 
Sanctuary  in  Chulmleigh  Church, 

49 

Sanders,  George,  18 

Sandford    Church  Figures,  73, 

ii3»  "4 
Sandiland,  Matthew,  182 
Sarel,  Jenny,  144 ;  John,  144 ; 

Joan,  144;  Robert,  144;  Samuel, 

144 — see  also  Searle 
Saunders  and  Luscombe,  18 
Saunton,  156 
Sauvage,  John  le,  56 
Sayle,  Benjamin,  33 
Scantlebury,  John,  88 
Scobell,  Scoble,  George  Pender, 

106  ;  Walter,  142 


Seager  Thomas  142 

Searle,  Serle,  Alice,  69 ;  Ambrose, 

68  ;   Bernard,  69  ;  Elizabeth, 

225  ;    Faith,  68 ;    Hope,   69 ; 

William,  225 — see  also  Sarel 
Selleck,  Ellis  T. ,  Recollections 

and  Fancies  about  Sidmouth, 

145 

Sellick,  William,  170 
Selman,  John,  38 
Seneschal,  Robert  le,  14 
Serle — see  Searle 
Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  180 
Shales,  Robert,  121 
Shapcote,  Mary,  228 
Sharpham,  Mary,  142  ;  Thomas, 
142 

Sheffield,  Margaretta,  231  ;  Sir 
Robert,  231 

Shepherd,  Shepheard,  Sir  Henry, 
158  ;  John,  15 

Sheriff's  Oath,  The,  9 

Sherman,  Gertrude,  231 

Shillingford  Church,  4,  5 

Showers,  William,  148 

Siccavilla,  Michael  de,  79 

Sidmouth,  145 

Simmons,  Capt.  15 

Skirrell,  ,  141 

Skeverne,  Sampson,  in 

Skibbow,  Thomas,  143 

Skinner,    Skynner,   ,    205  ; 

Roger,  150 

Skinner,  A.  J.  P.,  on  Rectors  of 
Southleigh,  67  ;  on  Brass  in 
Farway  Church,  105  ;  on  the 
Mace  of  Colyford,  113  ;  on  the 
Authoress  of  "  The  Heir  of 
Beech  Hall,"  157;  on  Thomas 
Larkham  and  Benjamin  Cox, 
233 

Skinner,  Emily,  on  Isabella  de 
Fortibus,  86 ;  on  Family  of 
Down,  170 

Smith,  Raphael,  33 

Snedale,  Hugh,  101 

Snell,  Anne,  7 

Snelling,  ,  205 

Snowe,  Simon,  149 

Sodon — see  Sowdon 

Soldon,  Sowdan,  Family,  112 

Soper,  Susanna,  142 

South,  John,  15 

Southcote,  Southcott,  George, 
70  ;  Sir  John,  68  ;  Mary,  70  ; 
Nicholas,  74 ;  Thomas,  228  ; 
Walter,  74 
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Southleigh,  Rectors  of,  67 
South  Molton,  Curious  M.I.,  121 
South  Poole  Church  Dedication, 
73 

Sowdon,    Sodon,    Hugh,    150  ; 

Stephen,  112 
Sparke,  John,  83 
Special  Service  duringthe  French 

Wars,  122 
Speirs,  Harriet  Octavia  Isabella, 

225 

Spencer,    Margaret,    233 ;  Sir 

Robert,  233 
Spicer,  Sir  Peter,  229 
Spiller,  Henry,  205 
Spranger,  Sir  William,  160 
Sprye,  John,  158 
Squire,  C,  141  ;  Robert,  141 
Stanhope,  Edward,  or  Edwyn, 

233 ;  Henry,  233 
Starr,  Elizabeth,  68  ;  Henry,  68, 

68w,  69  ;  John,  68  ;  Joyce,  69^  ; 

Mary,  68  ;  Robert,  69^  ;  Sarah, 

68  ;  Susannah,  68  ;  Thomasin, 

69 

Steeple  Langford  Church,  Wale- 
ran  Monument  in,  24 

Stephens,  Stephyn,  Ann,  100  ; 
Sir  Paul,  158  ;  Richard,  4,  100, 

226 

Stephens,     Wm.     J.,    on  the 

Bishop'  Stone,  Lustleigh,  58  ; 

on  the  Rillstone  Family,  85 ; 

on  the  Vicars  of  Truro  and  St. 

Crantock,  99 
Stephenson,  Robert,  134 
Stidstone,  Joan,  181  ;  Philip,  181 
Stirling,     Donald    McNee,    1  ; 

Elizabeth  Marianne,  1 
Stocker,  Katherine,  69;  William, 

69 

Stone,  Mary,  99,  100;  Richard, 
99 

Stoute,  Edward,  143  ;  John,  142 

Stowey,  Philip,  228 

Stowford,  Robert,  14 

Strangeways,  Giles,  59 

Strangland,  John,  73 

Strode,    G.    S.    S.,    Notes  on 

Rogers'  "Sepulchral  Effigies," 

37 

Strode,  WTilliam,  37 
Sture,  Philip,  126,  127 
Sumaster,  William,  73 
Susanne,  Sir  Richard,  158 
Sutcombe  Church,  2 
Sutor,  Robert,  79,  80 


Swete,   Sweete,    Gilbert,    148  ; 

John,  72  ;   John  Tripe,   229 ; 

Mary,  72 
Symonds,  William,  15 
Symons,  ,  143 

T.-S.,  H.,  on  Major-Gen.  Keke- 
wich,  137  ;  on  W.  H.  K. 
Wright,  193 

Tablers,  Matilda  de,  104,  105 

Tanner,  Taner,  Elizabeth,  70  ; 
George,  148  ;  Samuel,  70 

Tapley-Soper,  H.,  on  Goods  of 
Charles  II.  at  Cullompton  and 
Nymet  Tracey,  7 ;  on  Heraldry 
in  Bridford  Church,  73 ;  on 
Defaulters  at  Bishops'  Taw- 
ton,  154  ;  on  West  Country 
Clock  and  Watch  Makers,  204 

Tavistock  Borough,  107 

Taylor,  Tayleur,  Henry,  T48 ; 
John,  6S  ;  Thomas,  160 

Tedburn  St.  Mary  Church,  5 

Tenants  of  the  Manor  of  Oke- 
hampton,  141,  183 

Terminations  '  oc  '  and  fow'  in 
Cornish  Place-names,  23 

Terricus,  52 

Thame,  Philip  de,  53 

Thomas,  Vicar  of  Mevagissey, 
158 

Thorns,  Matilda,  228 
Thomson,  Ambrose,  159 
Thorgar,  Ralph,  80  ;  Richard, 
79 

Thorneton,  Henry,  55 
Thorold,  Anthony,  151,  153 

Tinkarn,  ,  154 

Tiverton,  144 

Tobin,  F.  G.,  on  Raleigh  and 

Drake  Inscriptions,  46 
Tobin,  George,  232 
Todwood,  58 

Tokens  issued  by  James  Laek- 

ington,  189 
Toll,  Henry,  228 ;   Henry  Lim- 

brey,  228  ;  Richard,  228 
Tolman,  J.,  and  Son,  205 
Tonkin,  Uriah,  15 
Topsham,  15 

Topsham     Privateer,    "  King 

George,"  17,  T47 
Tormohun  Church  Dedication, 

73 

Torr,  Thomas,  155 
Tothill,  Grace,  227  ;  Henry,  227  ; 
Joan,  227  ;  Mary,  227 
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Totnes    Priory    and  Medieval 

Town,    89,     115;  Watkins' 

History  of,  176 
Townshend,  Hon.  Edward,  233 
Tracey,  Capt.,  153 
Treago  Family,  in 
Trees  on  Dartmoor,  174 
Tregoos,  Benedict,  160 
Trelawny-Ross,  J.  T.,  on  Devon 

Patriotism  and  Organization, 

199 

Treleek,  William,  160 
Trelees,  Sir  Richard,  158 
Trenerwyton,  Lawrence  de,  14 
Trennick,  William,  158 
Tresagherne,  Richard,  14 
Trethellan  Family,  in 
Treveggan,  William  de,  68 
Trevelyan,  Dorothy,  70 ;  John, 
70 

Trick,  William,  141 

Tripe,  John,  229 ;  Nicholas,  229 

Trott,    Nellie,    on    Vicars  of 

Lelant,  14 
Troune  Family,  128 
Trueman,  R.,  17 
Truro,  Vicars  of,  99 
Tryppe,  Roger,  80 
Tucker,  ,  153  ;  Andrew,  143  ; 

Elias,  142  ;  John,  16,  20,  142, 

151  ;  Lewis,  142  ;  Robert,  239  ; 

Temperance,  142 
Tuckfield,  Tuckefylde,  Andrew, 

239  ;  Elenor,  239  ;  Joan,  166  ; 

John,  166,  239  ;  Jonathan,  239 
Turnavine,  Nicholas,  112 

Turner,  ,  205 

Tuthill  Family,  228 

Two  North  Devon  Notes,  156, 

206 

Tyacke,  Richard  Frederick,  15 

Uffculme  One  O'clock  Bell,  29  ; 

Priory  of  Bodmescombe,  50, 

80,  88,  100,  128 
Uplyme,  98 

Uppecote  in  Tedburn,  5 
Upton,  John,  182 

Vascoe,  Matthew,  127 
Vasse,  Daniel,  148,  149 
Vaughan,  Millescent,  231 
Vavasour,  Ralph,   117;  Turgis, 

1 17  ;  William,  116,  117 
Veritas,    on    Manor    Book  of 

Ottery  St.  Mary,  61 
Venner,  John,  148 


Vernay,  Verney,  Alexander,  55 ; 
John,  55 

Vicars  of  Lelant,  14  ;  of  Mana- 
don,  126;  of  Mevagissey, 
158  ;  of  St.  Crantock,  99  ;  of 
St.  Just-in-Penwith  160  ;  of 
Truro,  99 

Villenova,  Elyan  de,  53 

Virgate,  The,  24 

Vitre,  Matilda  de,  79 

Vivian,  Vivyan,  Adam,  99  ;  Anne, 
99,  100  ;  Blanche,  100  ;  Chris- 
tian, 99  ;  Clymo,  99  ;  Degory, 
Diggory,  99,  100,  11 1  ;  Dio- 
nisia,  99 ;  Elizabeth,  99 ;  Grace, 
99  ;  Jane,  99,  100  ;  John,  99  ; 
Margaret,  99 ;  Mary,  100 ; 
Philippa,  100 ;  Thomas,  99, 
160  ;  Trigian,  99 

Vivians,  The,  of  Truro  and  St. 
Crantock,  99 

W. ,  on  Dartmoor — When  were 
the  Trees  Removed  ?,  174 

W.,  E.,  on  the  Western  Rebellion 

of  i549>  31 
W.,  H.,  on  Davis  and  Whitwell's 

"  Regesta,"  98 
Wadham,   Ann,    59 ;  Florence, 

59  ;  Joan,  59  ;  Nicholas,  59 
Wakeham,  John,  142  ;  Richard, 

142 

Waldron,  Mary,  28 
Waleran  the  Hunter,  24 
Walker,    John,    158 ;  Robert, 
7 

Walker  Cornish  MSS.,  The,  7 
Walkey,  Benjamin,  228  ;  Joseph 

Elliott  Collyns,  228 
Walrond,  Waleraund,  Edmund, 

70  ;   George,  24  ;   Mary,  70  ; 

Sir  Robert,  24 
Walrond  Papers,  The,  24 
Waltham,  Richard,  128 
Ward,  Sarah,    18  ;     Bp.  Seth, 

155 

Ware,  Samuel,  146 
Warham,  John,  234 
Warne,  Amaryllis,  85 

Warren,  ,  155 

Waryn,  Roger,  79 

Waterman,  John,  207 

Watkins,  Hugh  R.,  on  Totnes 

Priory  and  Town,  115 
Watkins'     History    of  Totnes 

Priory,  176 
Webber,  Richard,  on  Chulmleigh 

Church,  48,  49 
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Webber,  Richard,  junr.,  on  West 

Country    Clock    and  Watch 

Makers,  16 
Weller,  George,  205 
Welman,  C.  N.,  155 
Wenferd,  John,  73 
Were,    F.,   on   Notes    on  the 

Churches  in  the  Deanery  of 

Kenn,  222 
Werrington,  Worington,  98 
West  Country  Clock  and  Watch 

Makers,  16,  141,  204 
Western  Rebellion,  The,  of  1549, 

3i 

Wev,  George,  18 

Wheeler,  Rev.  A.  J.  R.,  3 

Whitehorne,  Otho,  106 

Whitley,  H.  Michell,  on  Dunkes- 
well  Abbey,  34  ;  on  Sanctuary 
in  Chulmleigh  Church,  49  ;  on 
Inventory  of  Ornaments,  etc., 
at  St.  Michael's  Mount,  1430, 
171 

Widecombe  Raleigh  Church,  46 
Widger,  Widgery,  Witheridge, 
87 

Widger,  John,  52 

William,  fil.  Walter,  79 

Williams,  John,  149 

Williamson,  ,  152 

Williamson,  G.  C,  on  Chris- 
topher Nelson  Lethbridge, 
184 

Wills,  Thomas,  142 

Windsor,  ,  4 

Withers,  Robert,  127 
Wolborough  Church  Dedication, 
73. 

Wolridge,  Thomas,  158,  159 


Wood,  Capi.,  154;  I.  (or  J.),  205 
Wooda  Bay,  1 56,  206 
Woodbury  Manor,  126 

Woolcomb,  ,  154 

Worington — see  Werrington 
Worth,  Dorothy,  59 
Wright,  William  Henry  Kearley, 
193 

Wyan,  Thomas,  149 
Wyndham,  Sir  John,  59 

Yeo^  of  Bradworthy,  1 1 
Yeo,  Alice,    12,    13,    14;  Am- 
brose, 12;  Bartholomew,  13; 

Degorie,    13  ;    Dorothy,    13 ; 

Edmund,  11,  12;  Elinor,  13; 

Elizabeth,   12,    13;  Frances, 

12  ;  Grace,  12,  13  ;  James,  11  ; 

Joan,  12,  13  ;  John,  11,  12,  13  ; 

Jonathan,    12  ;    Joseph,    12  ; 

Katherine,  13  ;  Margery,   13  ; 

Mary,  13;  Nicholas,   11,  13; 

Oliver,      11  ;     Phillipp,      12  ; 

Richard,  12,  13,  14  ;  Robert, 

11,   12,   13,   14;   Samuel,  11, 

12;  Thomas,  11,  13;  William, 

11,  12,  13 
Yonge,  of  Ashburton,  29 
Yonge,  Christopher,  29;  George, 

29  ;   John,  29  ;  Thomas,    29  ; 

William,  29 
Yorke,     Mary,     27,    28,    190  ; 

Thomas,  28 
Young,  Arthur,  33 
Young,  William  James  Mitchell, 

159 

Yurger,  Richard,  80 
Zound,  Sir  John,  59 
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